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FOREWORt 

* An adequate history of Indian Medfadne las 
yet to be written^ though importance of 
subject has been acknowledged by eminent 
authorities. Professor Max Neuburger of the 
University of Vienna records the opinion that 
“ the medicine of the Indians, if it does not 
equal the best achievements of their ntoe, 
at least nearly approaches them, and owing to 
its wealth of knowledge, depth of speculation 
and systematic construction, takes an outstandii^ 
position in the history of oriental medicine. 
Thanks to the inexhaustible fount of Sanskrit 
Literature, its development can be traced in 
outline at any rate from its primeval origins in 
empiricisms and theutgy to its height as a 
oempleted system of learning.” (Neubui^r : 
History of Hedicine, translated by Playfair, 
Vol. I, p. 48.) It needs no elaborate argu* 
ment to ’^tabltsh that this^ “inexhaustible 
fqnnt ” Requires for its oomple^ e?plmraticHi an 
imiy of sqhohws ; andi till this b^ achieved, 

summaries of the histoi^ of If^cine 

must eontbne to be indom^P and 
ttury. Ve cannot oon86quon%|siiprew 
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we find that Neuburger in his great work 
devotes only 18 pages to the subject, while 
Pplessbr Buck of Columbia in his work on “the 
(irowth of Medicine from the earliest times to 
the end of the 18th century ” contents himself 
with a few paragraphs, which ocHipy 8 pages 
only.. In these circumstances, it is no wonder' 
that the topic is not even mentioned in the, 
brilliant lectures on “ the Evolution of Modern 
Medicine ” delivered by Sir William Osier at 
the Yale University in 1913. 

I have stated enough to establish the 
importance of the work undertaken by Dr. 
Girindranath Mookerjee. In 1909 the Univer- 
sity awarded him the Griffith Memorial Prize 
for the encouragement of advanced study in 
Science and Letters, on his valuable thesis 
dealing with the Surgical Instruments of the 
Hindus. This work has already been published 
in two volumes and its merits ^ve been widely 
recognised. In 1911 the Univeisl]^ again 
awarded the Griffith Prize to Dr. lCoo3terjee 
his exhaustive thesis entitled “ KotkiBis, Biogra- 
phical and bibliographiisU of the Indi^, Physi- 
cians and their works on Medieina.” 1 his was 
followed in 1913 by a thesb oh “ the ^tenoe of 
Medicine in the Atharva Te^*’ parti- 
cifw^ted in the award for that year, lip materials 
thns oo|leoted are of immense value and will 
^occupy several volnraee. The financial diffioiiltjes 
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of the University have led to an unfortamdie 
delay in the publication of the work and it is a 
matter for congratulation that the first volume 
will now be in the hands of scholars. 1?he 
subsequent volumes are in the preas and will be 
issued as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

I ' 

ASUTOSH MOOKEEJBE. 


The 28th February, 1923. 




PREFACE 


Tbe first volume of tbe History of ludiw Modietse m 
• uow offers to the public. It k now many years t 
undertook and completed tbe book. I submitted it as a 
thesis for tbe Grifiith Pri^e for original researeh ; ** Notices 
Biographical and Bibliographical of the Aydrvedic Hiysi« 
cians and their Works on Medicine.’’ It was commended 
and the prize was awarded in 19! L 1 regret that so 
long a time has elapsed in the publkuition of thebook^ 
During the last few years there have been advances in the 
study of history jof medicine. Consequently in this editiofi» 
not only has the revision been exhaustive, but many 
portions have been entirely recast and largely re*writteti« 
Wtiile this volume represents data and conclusions drawn 
from individual researeh, it is at tbe same time largely 
indebted to tbe works of others. References have been 
given to all tbe autborities and original sources as hit 
as possible. 

1 may at once disclaim all pretensions to scientific 
ticftment of iny subject. I crave the indulgence of tbe 
readers for many shortcomings of the work. Tbe writer 
is not masM of his time, and the incesaant engage* 
ments of his practice leave little leisure for Htmaiy works* 

To render the finding of any paiiicular iuhjeet easy to 
the re^r, I have enli|rged the tulble of poi^iits* ^e 
general indeac> which wil^ be giv^ e^ d the work, 
wi|l faeilitath reforeawses* * ^ 

Before concluding this preface,! t fi^er liiy 
(0 the Vice-Chancellor of tbe |DaIcutta 
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PBEFACE 


Sir Asutosh Mook^jee, for awieUnce of the utmost raloe 
in the preparation and pnblication of this volume. In 
fac^ it might haVe been deferred much longer if 1 had 
Dot secured hie valuable assistance. 1 have also to express 
mj gratitude to him for hie kindness in writing a foreward 
to this volume. 

156, llASisMuKKar£K Road, 1 
Bhowanipcr, Calcutta. [ G. N. MUKEBJEE 
ht March, im. j 



As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
have emplojed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Soeiety, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characten 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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INT^ODJJOTION 

Weber, in faw HMiory of Indian Idtemiinre,^ reload : 
“ Tbe nambw of ^ledieal worke and authors (in SMskrit 
libMature) is extraorditiarily large. Tbe fotmer are 
eilfaer eyatetm erabraeing fbe whole domain aetenoe, 
or highly spoe&l investigations of single topics, or lastly, 
vast oompilatioBB prepared in modern timra under tbe 
pataoaage of kings and princes. The sum of knowledge 
erabodM in thsi|lr contents appears really io be most 
lespactsJile. Many of the statements on dietetics and on 
the origin and diagnosis of diseases bespeak a very keen 
observation. In Surgery, too, the Indians seem to have 
attained a special proiidency and in this department 
finrc^ean sui^reotw might perfaa))s even at the present 
(hjy sdli learn something from them, as indeed they have 
a^eady bdmnrad from them the operation of rhinojdaety. 
Thk information, again, regarding the medicinal properties 
of miiwnda (espeewify pieeioos stones and metals), of plaats, 
sMd ammal substances, and the chemical anidysis mid 
deos^position of these, covers certainly mnoh that is 
vMmiHe. Indeed, the bmoeh of Materia h^ica geoendly 
appeal* to be handled ^ith great predilection, and thiataalree 
op to t» ia some measare at least f<^ the abseiiee of invM* 
tigatiaiu i ia tile fitid of natural scfimoe. On tim d is a jWen 
eta,ol bonma and. tiepbapts tiiere ei^ very special 
AMCglaidf.” 0Qtt Mys:> *‘iaic pailieroC Bamktit 
dicdietd arorks, and espMially of scwl oodiipilatiefie 
on' Ircabmeat ol diacMcs, i tocfnaao^aovi and 

T --f 1-- — — — I II! I 'l l 

. » ^ / 

<■ IMtaa ot^^tokEladiw, nr»{M»e, p. vii* 



2 HISTORY OP INMAN MEDICINE 

indefinite to admit of detailed enumeration here. The 
enquirer after them is su|:e to find, in different parts 
of the Country or seat^ of learning, many little manuals, 
essays and digests of which he did not heat before. It 
would seem that in the absence of printing, teachers of 
medicine, used to prepare small compilations containing 
such prescriptions as they were in the habit of using, for 
the guidance of their pupils, who copied them for personal 
use.^’ When writing on medical authors and their works in 
my thesis “ The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus,’^* 
we noted that, besides the principal authors and original 
works mentioned therein, number of Sanskrit medical 
works is simply legion ; many of them are daubed with 
fancy names and are excellent treatises on the different 
branches of medical science. I intend to publish in a 
separate volume short notices of the medical authoi^ and 
their works and so we need not dwell on them here/* The 
desire which I have long entertained of contributing to 
the History of Indian Medicine has now been realised, 
and the present attempt is to fulfil the promise made 
a few years before. 

In performing this duty 1 have endeavoured to cinbody 
my researches in a connected form, but I have ricit 
inattentive to the works of other enquirers. It would be, 
no doubt, interesting to take a brief survey of tfib WoA 
done by scholars as regards our knowledge of Ayurvedic 
authors and their works. Prof. Wilson* wrote on tbe harly 
medical authors, Royle® proved tbe origin^ity of the Hindu 
medicine. His arguments for antiquity of Hindit Medicine 
are deservedly styled as epoch-making Dieta 


^ Vol I, IifttroUcoticti, p. 38. . 

* Oriental Magazine, Caicntta, Fe&raar, and llardliilAtt. • 

• B 07 le ; An Beway.on the Antiquity of fiindtio X^iisise, iSit 
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has given in ht» Analecta Medica a long abstract fmm Ibn 
Osaibe's biographical work, on the laves of Indiate 
Physicians, In Ainslie’s Materia Medica, some of tb# 
medical treatises are mentioned. In Wise’s Commentary ^ 
we find a list of the Hindu writers on medicine and their 
works. In Weber’s History of Indian Literature, we haVe 
a few pages on the medical texts of the Hindus* Cordier’s 
Eecentes Deeouvertes, VSgbhata and other contributions 
supply many informations on the subject. Duit in the 
preface to his Materia Medica of the Hindus described 
some of the important works, and similarly we find them 
described by the Thacore Saheb,® in his History of Aryan 
Medical Science, with an important bibliography at the 
end. Roth’s monograph on Caraka and the notices of 
medical authoi-s in St. Petersburg Dictionary* supply us 
with important details. A more systematic description 
of the authors and their works, we find in Jolly’s Medicine 
in the Encyclopaidia of Indo- Aryan Research (Grdr*). 
Hoernle’s contributions The Commentators of the 
♦Susruta Sariihit§/’® and The Ancient Medical Authors ” 
in his Osteology, and his magnificent edition of the 
Bower MS., are invaluable aids to our study. The 
notices of the authors in Ray’s History of Hindu 
Chemistry,"* and the preface in Kunte’s Vagbhata are 
repositories of useful informations on the ancient 
medical literature. In the Vanau^adhi Darpana, KavirSja 
Virajicarana Gupta, gives us an elaborate list of Ayurvedic 
b^ks in Bepgali, the important works being described in 
detail. I have also availrd myself of his contributions in 

* Wise ; Oommetktwry on-, the- HittUu'n'ySfcen^'Of '||edk}me, ISSt;'' 

* Obi^teril: Ancient Writers on Hindoo MeUipne. 

* 8ap|>leYiient VoL vii— Medical Autbora. 

* X E.A;n. , 
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ikii Aiioopot the of the Atreya School 

of Medicme, Many MSS. arc noticed in the eatalog^ea 
o| Sa^ehrit works ; and 1 have derived speoiat h^p 
from L. 1.0. Cat, Nopal C^t, Bik. MSS., Oxf. Cat, 
(Jat Cat, O."* O. M. li. Cat., etc., as these contain des^ 
criplioos of various MSS. ; and I take this opportunity of 
ac^owl^ging my indebtedness to Mitra, ^iastri, 
Rfaindarkai*, Anfrecht and others. It is more than probabj(e 
that I tnay have failed to refer to some contributions 
wbieh ought to have been mentioned, but I am confident 
that my sins omission have not been numerous. It has 
been my earnest desire to omit nothing of impoiltanee** 
A sufficient acknowledgment of the source of the literatwe 
that has been laid under contribution will be feund in the 
kidex of the authors quoted. 

The Euro{>ean scholars bad a preconceived notion that the 
ancient Sanskrit medical books contained little or nothing 
that was original. Thus we find that though the other 
branches of Sanskrit learning were vigorously ransacked by 
their critical judgment, the Hindu science of medicine 
received little or no attention. Dutt says* ** The Hindu 
medical science unfortunately received less attentioii from 
the earliqr antiquarians than the other Indian SctetioeSi 
and the facts collected even up to the preseiit not 

nearly exliaustive.^’ Even Sir William Jones, a samnt with 
whom it would be impossible to name any b^er in the 
same breath in oriental scholarship, did not tMdll ti 
while to examine the Sanskrit medieid erttioi^y. 

He says : What their old hooks ebntrin ^ ^ts lul^eet, 
we ought certainly to discover, and that witltout loss of 
time ; lest the venerable but abstruse langtuige, m which 

• ' ; ' " 

QiviPmiion m Ancient India; TeU 11^ 0h. l!K. 



tbigr aje «smpmd, 8h<ial<i ^se to be pei^tly iatolHgtlb^ 
evECu to bent edaeatod natives, tbiotig|i « ^ 

pawacftil. iaidtatiaa to stody it. Bernier, nbo was luiaBeiC 
of tbe Facalty, mentions approved medical boobs in 
Saadcrit, and cites a few aphorisms, whicb appear |adicioaa 
and rational ; but we can mipect nothing so important 
from the works of Hindu an'd Muselman phyiimans, as 
toe knowledge, which experience most have gi von theni^ 
of simple medicines,” > Xiater on he complains: ”1 
have no evidence, that, in any lai^oage of Asia, there 
e^ts one ' original treatise on medicine considered 
as a science : physick, indeed, appears in these regions to 
have been from time immemorial, as we see it practised at 
this day by Hindus aud Muselmans, a mere mnpiii^l 
history of diseases and remedies ; useful, 1 admit, in a 

high degree, and worthy of attentive examination 

We still have access to a number of Sanskrit books on the 
old Indmn practice of physick, from which, if the Hindus 
had a system, we might easily collect it.” He 

oondudes : “ On the whole, we cannot expect to acquire 
iQany T^intble truths from an examination of eastern books 
oiSt the science of medicine ; but examine them we must, 
if we wish; to complete the history of universal philosophy, 
and,' to supply the scholars of Eurojie, with antbentie 
mi^tpials for an account of the opinions anciently formed 
cn.tliis land by the philosophers of Asia^”* Even now, 
afim an interval of a oentory, similar remarks are made by 
learned men. Willoughby* in his History of Medimne, 
wi^s ; ** It would be useless, were it jwBsible, to disoSito in 
tois; {dace the mndidim of India apd (%ina, wfaidi ims no 


* trhe woriu of Sir WiUUm Jones, Loadoo, yol..l,p. Ul. 

* mi, Vol. I, w 

* SaojrokiiiiBdia IMiea, Yof. 
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direct iuterest to us.” This need cause no surprise, for the 
intjority of medical men practisinsf in Indk are ignorant 
of Sanskrit language in which the ancient medical books 
ait written and the exigencies of a lucmtive practice 
have left them without inclination for the requisite 
study. Bat it must be acknowledged that it is not 
impossible for a surgeon or physician to become an active 
conteibutor to the literature of the profession. The renown- 
ed Adams was only a village surgeon. The scholars, on 
the other band, having no knowledge of medicine, may 
have been prevented by lack of the necessary materials from 
carrying out adequate researches. Thus we find that even 
modern scholars are not unanimous as regards the remote 
origin of the science. Whitney* says : ^‘The medical 
science, although its beginnings go back even to the Veda, 
in the use of medicinal plants with accompanying 
incantations, is of little account, and its proper literature 
by no means ancient.” 

The study of the ancient books is very important in the 
construction of the history of Hindu medicine. The history 
of medical literature forms a very large part of medical 
history. If we open a standard history of medicine, it 
may seem in some parts as if it were little else t^lkn a 
history of books. One feels that this is opt quite just, 
as books contain but a Small part of medical activity 
through all the ages. The author of a medical liook is ‘'not 
necessarily a fair representative of his class. He may 
have been superior to the aveiage. On the other hand, 
the mere fact that what he wrote has survived does n5t 
show him to have been a gri^ter physician than others 
of his contemporaries who wrote nothing, or whose works 
are lost. Nevertheless since books are in the end Ddoic 

^ lakoduction to Wibitusy^s Sanskrit Orammar, page 
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enduriag tiian wrought metal or eeulptnfied m#diM 
writiags a^e sometimes the only evidence we have ol 
state of medicine during long tracts of time/^^ it is ooly 
from a diligent research into the Sanskrit books that we 
cm expect to become acquainted with the medical scieimo 
and learning of the ancient Hindus. 

The Sanskrit medical books still exist in mantis* 
cripts which lie scattered here and there. Only a. few 
important boobs have been edited and published ; and there 
are numerous compositions, either treating of the whole 
system or of separate topics, that bear a character of more 
or less weight. One or two books only have been 
translated in English in recent times. So practically these 
works are still sealed ix)oks to the world, and the historians of 
medicine make no room for the study of Indian medicine in 
their works. Royle says : ^ Considerable as appears to have 
Wen Hindoo medicine and extensive as no doubt has been 
thf influence of its Materia Medica, the absence of all of the 
former in the annals of medicine, can only be accounted 
for from tha ge graphical position of India with respect 
to Europe, and the total unaoquaintance with the refined 
language of the former, which prevailed in the latter oven 
to our own day. For when the name of even the most 
celebrated Hindoo writer presented itself before a modem 
author writing expressly on the subject, it is passed over 
without comment ot examination — ^^Sehmrak Indus^ a 
Ehazeo citatus plane ignotus^^ (SprengeL Hist. Rei. 
Herb. 1. p. ZSt,) That a Hindoo system of medieine 
does exist* we know from their numerous books on all 
branches of that science ; that some of th||e Veie written 
prior to the At aim, we have shewn by iWir being Quoted 
in the works of the latter. How much i|arlier than the 

^ Payii® ; SngWh Medicine In 

^ EO 7 I 0 ; of Hjti(|Oo pp. 74*^6. 
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eiflilb <5e»tury the prineipal of them were compoeed^ 
muy only hope to oBcertain by the progrese no^ iMhing 
in settling Indian Chronology. But in absence of this 
it is practicable^ as I have staiedj to gel a conviction of 
the cultivation of medicine among the Hindoos at still 
eafjier periods, from occasional notices by writers of the 
West ; and we cannot but allow them an early knowledge 
of the properties of many of the valuable drugs which 
their country afforded them, when we see the necessarily 
subsequent employment of the same by the Greeks 
and Romans.*’ It is unfortunate that even the names of 
Sanskrit authors and their works are generally unknown 
to scholars. To supply this want I have collected 
the notices of the authors and their works from various 
sources, of which it is impoFsible to detail a list. The ages 
in which they lived are shrouded in obseimty and mystmy, 
and nothing like a chronological arrangement was ewer 
attempted. Their birth-place, parentage, or edoeataon 
have eluded research, and little is known of the time of 
their birth. We learn little concerniiig many eminent 
physicians except that they are quoted occarionally in text 
books, commentaries, annotations, and gloases. Of the 
incidents of their personal lives we have no rehon}. Where 
they lived and practised are all unknown to ns. The 
chronological relations of the authors, ivlitch I lave 
attempted in this work, must not W iia set^ 

facts in the history of litoiwture ; they are only 1^ 
marks in vast uhexploref area, which thay lb of lK)iiie 
help to travellers on th^se liu€^* Th#pi»«f«i!l #ork cin 
lay no claim to finality, the chronology must for tli| 
present he found somewhat ientative. ft id a brief suvy^ 
over the whole field which begins mih the early dhirii 
of Hindu eiriliiation, the a^ of the %vedptp the {meiient 
time* The arrangement of the ao#oio mij^t m 4totl|o 
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|llii 008 6661X1 arbitmry, but on olose indpeetion it would 
tl6 found tibat it was the onty alternative left to the writer 
fooiyi the reforehees to authors quoted in boohs, in the 
$imnhe of any authexi^ic account of their lives. 

In the history of medical science every chapter might 
|iav6 as its beading the name of a great surgeon or phystoian^ 
who as pioneer has determined and guided progress. 
We have adopted this plan in the present contributioii. 

design of the work is expressed in its title. The 
need for it, as a contribution towards a history of medteinei 
is proved by the fact that no work professing to cover the 
whole held of medical bibliography of Ayurveda has hitherto 
appeared in any language. How far I have succeeded in 
hiling up the blank that exists in this department of 
medicine must be left to the judgment of the readers. 
I felt that it would be rendering useful service to scholars 
engaged in this field of research, if I could bring together 
the latest and the most complete information, which is 
diftisely recorded in the transactions of learned societies, 
in journals, in monographs and in systematic treatises, 
in a form which would allow of ready and easy reference. 

Agaiii as an index of the Sanskrit medical works it 
would be invaluable to scholars in identifying the recently 
discovered MSS. of Indian medicine in different parts of 
the country. I am confident that MSS. of l^anskrit 
medial literature |sre still extant in different places in India 
pud no time should be lost in organising a regular search 
tor the Ayurvedie MSS. The climate, ppd the materials 
of which these ancient works arc compospl, render tfi4aii 
ltdble fo be de^^ Some are a^eady lost, and 
i^e diffictilty of procuring correct copies o||tfae reocmitid^r, 
'(W,ise.) ^ ^ 

I Xiow baud oyer my work to the leam^ t ^ 

fully eog^iaaiit of the veiy defective mpn^r in wfaidb"^! 
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have treated the subject aud conscious of the numeix)us 
imperfections and drawbacks which are plentifully abundant 
in its pages. I must however express a hope that, inspite 
of the many lacunse and faults which cannot pass unheeded^ 
it may induce others more capable of elucidating such a 
complex subject to devote their researches and investi- 
gations to it. 

In the continent of Europe, the study of history of 
medicine had been continued with some zeal from the 
earliest times. In Prance, medical history has always 
a chair of its own at the Universite ; at Vienna, the 
practice seems to have been the same. The Germans 
cultivated this branch of medical science in the eighteenth 
century ; and it used to be called a peculiarly German 
department of science. Even in ancient times, the study 
of history of medicine was not neglected. In the 
Hippocratic CoPection, we have a treatise on ‘‘ Ancient 
Medicine.’’ Celsus’s great work De Medieina ” is of the 
highest value as a history of medicine from the time of 
Hippocrates to his own days. 

The first complete history of medicine was written by 
Sprengel. His History of Medicine ” ap|>eared in 
successive editions in German and in a French translation 
from 179£ to I8£8. There is no English translation of 
this important work. The book is now nearly out of date. 
Hecker’s two works, published in 1822 and 18S9, jlnlotig 
to a bygone age. So is Le Clare’s Histerie la 
m61ecine,” Geneva, 1696, 8vo. Amast, 1726, wliieh 
only continues the histoiy till the age of 

The most complete works ai|d the best, con tem^^ 

plating the history of medicine from the st^idp<>^t of 
modern science, ai*e:^ — Haeser : Lehrbuch del? G^h^te 
der medicin and der epidemiaohen Krankboiteu^ 

3rd ed, 1875-79. — Darembeig; Histoire des Sciences 
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mMiades, Paris, 1870.-— Puecinotifci: “ Storia della aiedU 
cina.’*— Bouohut : Histoire de la m^ieina et des doctrines 
mldicales, Paris, 1872-3; it compares the aociont and 
modern schools of medicine. 

Por special periods, we have : — ^Wiistenfeld : GaKshichte 
der Arabischen Aertzte und Naturforscher, Gd^tingen, 
1840. — Lucien Le Clerc: Histoire de la m^eme A|ahe. 
Paris, 1876.~Daremb6rg : L’Ecole de Saleme. Iwris, 
1861. — De Benzi : Storia documentata della Seuolla 
medica di Salerno, 2nd Ed. Naples, 1857. — Coll^io 
Salernitans, 5 vols. Naples, 1852. — Hirsche) : Geschichte 
der Brown’ schen Systems und der Erregungs Theorie. 
Leipzig, 1846. 

“ The historical investigation, like the geographical, 
had from the outset a* dual character, in as much as it 
adopted either the chronological standpoint or the patho- 
logical ” (Hirsch). Among the best known works belong- 
ing to the chronological class are : 

Noah Webster : Brief History of Epidemic and Pesti- 
lential Diseases, 2 Vols., Engl. Ed., 1800. 

Bascomb: A History of Epidemic Pestilences, froin 
the Earliest Ages. 

Schnurrer : Chronic der Seuchen. 2 Vols., Tubingen, 
1828. 

Villalba : Epidemiologia Espahola. 

llmoni : Bidrag till Notdens Sjukdoms Historia. 

On the Pathological side, we havje : 

Hensler : Vom abendlandischen AnssatuK, Hamburg, 
1 7 90, and Gecohmbte der l^Mtseuche. Altona, 17^3. 

O^rialn : Hi^ire medieale gSn^r. et Jpartiduh dse 
maladies ^pidemiqhes. 4 Vols.; I^ris, 1 88^. 

Heekei* : Ueber die Justinianeiscfae Der 

arze Tod in Jahrhuhdert, Engl, tmusl. h|^ Blahjri^gtcn, 
Xiond. 1B83. Die Tanzwuth, Berlin, :i 1882. IXfer 
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engfliseHe Scbwefis, Berlin, 1884. Die epideniiwAen 
Krfttjkhcatefl der Jahre 1770-72. 

Haeeer : Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicia and 
der epidemischen Krankheiten, 1880-82. 

Atlas Historiqae et Bibliographique de la M^ioine 
oom|>064 de Tableux sur FHistoire d’Aiiatomie, de Physio-, 
iogie, de THygiene, de la Medicine, de la Chirurgie et 
de rObstetrique, etc., Paris, 1829. 

There are also important works which treat of the 
doctrinal aspect of medicine : 

Broussais : Examen des Doctrines M^dicales et des 
System^ Modernes de Nosologie, Paris, 1816. 

Daremberg: La Medicine, Histoire et Doctrines, Paris, 
1865. 

Hirschel : Geschichte der Mediein. Wien, 1862. 

Kenouard : History of Medicine. Transl. by Comegys, 
London, 1856. 

Portal : Hist de PAnat. et de»la Chinirg. 

Ploucquet : Literatura Medica Digesta : It is a store- 
house of references on medical subjects. 

Briot : Histoire de PEtat et des Progn^t de la Chirurgie 
Militaire en France, 1817. # 

Mollet : La M6iecine chez les Orecs a^ant Hippocrates, 
1906. 

Willis : Pharmacentice Bationalis. (JencTO,, 1876-77. 

But this spirit of historical research gradually 
even in the continent of Eurdjw. ‘‘ In Franck, Hfi3%kitberg, 
Lorain, Maurice Raynaud seem to have left no si^ccessors; 
and in Germany, where one might have looked for better 
things, the history of medicine has falleii oat of tbe 
programme of Doiversity studies. Yet it is not so long 
ago eireiy German University had a speeial torturer on 
tbo £iubject> but, as the cbmrs fell vacant, they have been 
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Utifillad^ ^ till mw there is but one professor of Ibe 
bktory of medicine in the Fatherlandi in the pm:eo 0 of 
Dr. A* iJSimsh, of Berlin.” * In recent years an attempt 
has boil pade to revive the study in Germany; and 
we fiill laany useful works published within the last 
MteenJ^. 

As regards systematic treatises only a few important 
works dealing with the subject have lecently been pub* 
Wished. Gurlf s 'Gesehichte der Cbirurgie’ is a monumental 
contribution to the history of medicine, PageFs works : 
liistorisch Medidneeehen Bibliogmphe for die Jahre 
1875-1^96 and Einftihrung in die Geschichte der Medicine, 
appeared in 1898* An encyclopaedic work on the subject, 
as designed by Ptischmann, namely, The Handbuch 
der Geschichte der Medizio, successfully edited by 
Professors Neuberger and Pagel (1902-6). We have 
before us Neuberger’s Geschichte der Medizin, in an 
English garb, Vol. L By Playfair, London, 1910. This 
volume narrates the stbry of the growth of the medical 
seience to the Renaissance. The second volume of 
Neuberger’s ‘History of Medicine^ is divided into two 
parts, of which the first deals with the progress of the 
science during the time between the death Of Galen and 
the end of the fifteenth century. The concluding instal- 
ment is expected Ip appear shortly. 

Under the auspices of the Imperial Academy, Berlin, 
nnd under the direction of Prof* Diehb scholars have 
collated the important MSS. of Greek texts in the libraries 
of tlurope ; and we expect soon a new text of tlie Greek 
writers on medicine, published by 'ftfubnei* & Co, “ A 
iopograpycal list has been issued wit| reference to $dl the 
sources of our knowledge Cf Hippobteles and latoi’ Greek 

tj .. ** 
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writer. Ah Institute for the study of history of uiedi- 
biiie lias been founded at the University of Leipzig as 
a memorial to the distinguished scholar Prof. Puaobmann. 
Under the direction of Prof. Sudhoff the Institute will 
under^ke an entirely new edition of the Latin authors.^’ 
The French school of medical historians has rendered 
eminent services, and medical history has for manj" 
generations received encouragement from the Universities 
in France. But Germany has outstripped all nations,* 
and the output of works and monographs, representing 
scholarship of the first class, is equal to the rest of the 
world put together (Osier). One mtjst look to Germany 
when one wishes for information regarding the history of 
medical science. 

A very im]X)rtant systemic study of drugs profusely 
illustrated by reproductions of photographs showing 
particularly the methods whereby they are produced and 
brought to our markets, by Professor Tschirch of 
Berne, is now in course of publication by Tauchnitz of 
Leipzig. 

Under the instruction of the Italian Governmettt| Dr. 
Luigi Sambon of Rome commenced his work on the 
History of Medicine in 1895 for presentation at the next 
meeting of the International Medical Congress. His 
curious collections of ‘‘donaria” or votive offerings of 
ancient Italy and surgical instruments tak^ the 

ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum throw eonsid^rjible 
light on the history of the healing art. 

Kostomiris published an interesting treatise on Ophihal* 
mology and Otology among the meirnt Greeks in J 887. 
The medical faculty of Athens and the senate ef the 
University took up the project of printing the pseudo- 
Hippoeratean treatises which were hot piiblisbed befote, as 
well as treatises of Kiatenas, Galeii and Promotas. 
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Tbe iutlwpities of the Philadelphia College of Pb^eieiaiw 
have oflSoially recognised the subject of the history al 
medicioe for which a special section has teen formed in 
1906. 

In Europe, the study of the history of epidemic diseases 
lias been pursutsd with an earnestness, and the medical 
men in England contributed their quota. We now 
some good histories of epidemic and pestilential diseases c 

• James Moore : History and Practice of Vaccination, 
1817; Histoiy of the Small Pox, London, 1802. 

A History of Epidemics in Britain from A. D. 664 to 
the extinction of Plague. By Dr. C. Creighton, M.A., 
M.D., 1891. 

Hirsch : Handbook of Historical and Geographical 
Pathology, i860, English translation by Creighton, New 
Syd. Soc. 1886. Gesohicte der Ophtbalmologie, Handbuch 
der gesaruten Aiigeuheilkunde von Graefe und Sacmiseh, 
Bd. vii, 6. 296. 

Herschterg ; Aegypton, Geschietliche studien eines 
Augenarzles, Leipzig, 1890. 

F. Buret ; Syphilis in Ancient and Pre-historic times, 
translated by Dr. Ohmann— Dumesnil, 1891. P. A. 
Davis, London. 

Fayrer : 7be Natural History and Eiiidemiology of 
18.88. 

Macpherson : Annals of Cholera from the Earliest 
Period to year 1817, 1870. 

Mdonamara : History of Asiatic Cholera, 1876. 

Brydeo : Cholera in the Bengal Presidency from 1817 
to 1872. 

Bellend ; Histoiyvof (%olem ih Indmt »" 

l!{»(|teai(» of th&Middle A,ges, Translated by Bdhbiag- 
ton for Syd. Soc., 8vo, London, 1844, i, i - 
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Stepfaansoni Sydney : Rpidemie Ophthalmia, 1895. 

Oaaquets : Histcny irf the Great Pestilence. 

Hauser: lie cholera ea Europe depuis mn drig^ae 
jjpqoa nos Jorums. Paris> 1897. 

Thompson (John) : Historical Sketch of Small Pox, 
18^2. 

George : History of Small Pox, 1888. 

• Thompson : Annals of Influenza, from 1510*1890 in 
Great Britain, Syd. Soe. 

Hodges : A Historical Account of the Plague in London 
in 1665, London, 1721. 

America has contributed the Index Medicus, and a 
work entitled Physicians and Surgeons of America has 
been published at Concord, U. S. A. It contains 
biographical accounts, with portraits, of more than 1,200 
representative Physicians and Surgeons of U. S. A*, 
Mexico and Canada, in 1896. The other American 
publications are : — 

Smart : The medical and Surgical History of the war 
of the Rebellion, 1888. 

Jonathan Wright : Medical History of Laryngology 
and Rhi oology. 5 

John Mackenzei (Baltimore) : Historical Literary 
Researches on Laryngology. 

To supply a bibliography of current Spanish ^ 
literature, of which, comparatively little has hithnJPto Leen , 
known to the learned men of the world, the L^elt iledhmi 
Hispanus began to appear in 
of the Coleg& de Medicos of Gerona. , ^ ^ r 

III England, on the otiiSr band, the std^y of lib his* 
torj of m^icine has never been a favouri^ ^ with 

seb^lart, ie hot creditable to a country |rfaicli had 
laid the healing art under such deep ohirgatiohs, and 
annually sends forth the floorer of her to ite #lti^ 



llifiwijwfiott ' . if 

o)r its pwetim, that' tier only liistotV nM^Mstoe idd^ 
leatned JSatopB ddgns to notice 9 tiiat #ritten by 2 ^. 
Join) F^ad early in the last centnry. tfot till our 
aniTemifies adopt the eostom tilieir <»titinental sistwt, 
and add a (d)air ci the history of medteine to thdrtoudiing 
strength, nrtll they enjoy the adequate conditions nadetr 
which they may do posthomoas justice to their gnat 
practitionere and consultants, instead of leaving the 
to ‘ the alien and sometimes uncongenial hands of a 
Haeser, a Duemberg, or a Puccinotti.* Dr. Payne 
remarks : "We must confer!, with some hbame, that 
our own country has been, and is behind most 
other civilised nations in the bulb and valoe of its 
contributions to the history of medicine. Germany, France 
and Italy have produced, on the subject, briHiant and 
prefund works, which remain our standard authorities. 
The smaller countries such as Holland and Switzerland 
have not been behind hand ; while our cousins across the 
Atlaatic are now displaying characteristic energy and 
zeal in the study of medical antiquities. They have indeed 
already produced, in the Sur^eox General's Catalogue of 
Dr. Billings, ’ by far the most complete bibliography of 
medicine, and probably the best bibliography of any laige 
branch of science, ever compiled in any 1 ^ or country. 

When we consider the interest shown, and the positive 
tesultB achieved in 'medical history, by the medical 
{MWfession in all these countries, we mast admit that our 
eim ojouhtiymeta have displayed in comparison, lamentable 
i^hy and but little iadustiy.”^ 

ii** 

1 - f 

' taw^lIWO, V«t. n, B.«6. ' 

* 1 OASX of tl|6 the £tl|moti.aeiiei^Voi(ce, 

UtiHeda«Ml4nB7. 18»9>-1W7. 
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la the Editor’s Preface to the first edition of VoL,I ot 
Patilus JSgineta^ Adams remarks: Notwithstanding the 
i^<|iiioiis wtiich have been made of late yeai'S to the history 
of medical literature, it must still be admitted that there 
is iot, in the English language, any work which contains 
a full and accurate account of the theoretical and practical 
kudwlodge possessed the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, 
on matters connected with medicine and surgery. Nor, as 
fe as 1 can learn, is the ease very different with the cpn- 
tinental languages. For, although the German and French 
have lately acquired several histories of medicine distin- 
guished for their ability and research, the object of these 
works would ap|)ear to be confined to a general exposition 
of the leading discoveries and revolutions in doctrine which 
marked each particular age or epoch in the profession ; and 
I will venture to affirm that no person will be able to 
acquire from a perusal of them anything like a competent 
acquaintance with the minute details of ancient practice.” 

There is no doubt that the English people did not 
appreciate the importance of historical research in the 
department of medicine. But the history of medicine as 
a subject had not been wholly neglected in England. 
Bartlot and Cains were learned in it. Sir Hans Sloane 
(1719-1785), ‘‘ made collections of materials medical 
history which begin with twelfth^-lientory of 

Hippocrates and Galen and extend to tl^ tetters of 
physicians of bis own time.”* His faaMm# 8M0 

in number, in the British llusettm eoutaiif^ lete^ 
and notes by the eminent pbysictme of the country 
piceeding his death, and ftey thtie form the principal 
soui^ of the medical history of England durfng 1% teng 
period covered by the six reigns — Charles || |o |a|hes II. 

* Moore : Medicine in the British Isles, 1905*e, p. t. 
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In medical bic^^nphy, there are no doubt aome good 
works in the SogHsh tongue. In 1640, Dr. Harney mote 
in Latin a biographical hietoiy of the medical men of bis 
time from 1629, entitled Bustorum Aliq^uot Reliquiae, 
which was probably the origin of Dr. Monk's Roll of the 
College of Physicians, in three Volumes, 1518-1825, London, 
1879.— Duns : Memoir of Sir James Simpson, Edinboig, 
1878; — for the lires and works of British Physicians and 
Silfgeons, *’the articles in the Dictionary of Natirmal 
Biography, Smith, Elder & Co : edited by Sidney Lee; — the 
faithful biographies of departed medical worthies in the ' 
Asclepiad, and the obituary notices in the various medical 
journals ; — Masters of Medicine senes by T. P. Unwin, 
London : Sydenham by Payne, Hunter by Paget, Harvey by 
Power, Simpson by Gordon, and Stokes by his son, are 
models of accurate and informing biography. There are 
also other standard medical biographies : 

Sir James Y. Simpson : By Eyre Ballantvne Simpson, 
Famous Soots aeries. 

Life of William Cullen: By John Thomson, Edin., 1859. 

Biographical preface by Thomas Beddoes in 
“ Elements of Medicine" by John Brown. 

Ambrose Par^ and his Times, 1570-159U : By Stephen 
Paget, 1897. 

Knhfi : Medioorum Grscornm Opera quae exstant. 
Ltpsiae, 1821—80. This work includes the works of 
Hippocrates, Aretasus, Disoorides and Gden. 

Joannes i^odiue (Dane) : Life of Celsus subjoined to 
the 2nd Ed. of his work De Aoia Dissettatio, ad cdmelh 
Celsi mentem, qna simul nuiversh Fibulto|rnfio exfdicatanr, 
Hafaue, 1672, 4ito. 

Biog»|dib unitersalle. 

Aikin : The lufe of Caiqs. 
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Boi^n : . The litfe end Writinga of Boerhfiave, 
2 Tok. L9n<|!/1743. 

Johnson: Life oiBoerhii^ve, Lond.« i83f. 

- W. Culien Brown#; Memoirs of John Brown, in his 
edition of Brown’s works, 8 vole., 8vo, 1864. 

Mathew Duncan : Life of William Hunter, in Edin. 
Med, Jour., June, 1870. 

•w Djmiy Otley : Life of John Hunter, prefixed to 
T^linerk edition of the Works of John Hunter, ,4 vote. 

.Baron : Life of Jenner, 1827. 

Guthrie : The Medical History of J. Evelyn and 
his Time (1620-1706), 190.5. 


Dr. William Smellie and His Contemporaries : A 
eontribution to the History of Midwifery in the 18th Cmi- 
tury : By John Glaister, M. D., Glasgow. Janres Maclebose 
& Sons, 1894. 

Life of Richard Owen ; W ritten by his grandson and 
published by John Murray. 


Life of Sir Henry Halford ; By William Munk, M-D., 
Longmans & Co., 1895. 

Life and Works of John Arbnthnot : By A. 
Aitken, Clarendon Press, 1892. 

Epps: Life of John Walker, M.D., iLohdon, 1881. 
AveUng; Biographical Sketches of British Obstetri- 


cians. 

MacMichael and Munk : Liv^ of 


Britisli 


1857. . 

,• ^lieston : Life of Jaane Lind, . BbynJ Nay. 

Med. Service, Vol. I, 1915, . " ^ L,}V-' ■ v,', 

In the Oxford Editions, -rEdited by 

Life of Sir James StOnhousei Ba^, MiDi * ’ 


Aneedota SydenhamiatHi, 


' UrTnoDiHyrioN 


fti 

. V ei TWnsfM) Bupder, M^D, , 

l^ife of George Cheyne, M.G. « 

Idfe of C^uudes Bmodoi) Tiye. 

Wiilsb: takers of Modern Medioine, 1909. 

Old Time Make» of Medieine, 1911. 

Fayter : Sir Ranald Martin. London, 1007. . 

The Academic Gregories : By A. G. Stewart, Fatoona 
Scots Series, 1901. Pub. by Oiiphaot Anderson and Fenier, 
Bdin. and London. 

For Greek and Homan Physicians, the readejr is refmrred 
to the articles in Smith’s (larger) Classidil Dietionaiy 
on “ Hippocrates,” “Galen,” “Celstw” and the rest, by 
Dr. Greenhill;— Sprengel; Sundry Distempers unknown 
to the Ancients, etc. ; — Adams : T^islation with 
introduction and ccnnmentary on the works of Hippo> 
crates, Pauhie Acgineta, and the Extant Works of 
Aetius, Syd. Soc. Ed. — ^Tbe First Four Books of Cdsns, 
Containing the Text, Ordo Verbornm, and Translation ; 
By Steggall, 1857 (Churchill). — ‘ Harvey and Galen’ 
by Payne,, Harveian Oration 1896 Quineey : Medimna 
Statiea ; being the Aphorisms of Sanctorius, 1738. 

Regimen Sanitatis Salernitannm ; Trans, by Sir A. 
Croke, Oxford, 1830. 

Aristotle : On Youth and Old Age, Life and Death, 
and Respiration : By W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., Oxon, 
F R.C.P., London. Longman, Greene & Co., 189f. 

Celsos : De Medicinft — Milligan’s translation, 1831, 

As Hoards complete history which ^ give a comprehen* 
sive review of the evolution of the tgrt and > science of 
medieine from its earliest beginning, wi have .‘~>- 

Freind: History of Physick from ’Time ol Galen 
to tin Spinning of the 1 6th oentury, £j|ndoo, 1 7 iS^. He 
b^O# with Oibasios and A«^nB^aii4*‘te)d8 w^fa Z^natne, 
foteider of tho Royal CoHege'of Fhftleiank df 
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Buseell : Tfie History and Heroes of the Art of Medi- 
cinei London, 1861. 

Wootton : Chronicles of Pharmacy, 2 vols. London, 
1910. 

A Historical Sketch of Surgery : Ancient, Mediseval 
and .Modem. B. A. Watson, A.M., M.D., Surgeon to 

Jeresy City and Christ Hospitals, reprinted from the New 
Ymjk Medical Journal, from August, 1890. 

History of Medicine and the Medical Profession, by J. 
H. Bass : Translated by H. E. Handerson, M.A., M.D. 
New York. 1889. 

Much information may be gathered from the historical 
retrospects prefixed to many chapters in Aitken’s Science 
and Practice of Medicine, in Reynold’s System, and in 
Pepper’s system of medicine. In the recent edition of 
Albutt’s System, History of Medicine by Albutt, and 
Medicine in Modern Europe by Payne; — in Osiers’ 
System, the Evolution of Internal Medicine by Osier; — 
in Encyclopaedia Medica, Vol. 7, History of Medicine by 
Willoughby; — iu Eocyclopiedia of Practical Medicine, 
History of Medicine by Alison ; — in Encycloptedia 
Britftnnica, Historical Notice of Surgery by Charles 
Creighton ; — in Chambers’ Encyclopedia, History of 
Medicine by Pettigrew; all these articles have'bio«j|bt up 
the subject to the level of our existing knotrledgs. ■ 

The History of Medicine, Surgery and Anatomy from 
the creation of the world .to the commenoeineiit of; 'the 
19th century. By William Hamilton, M.B., in ? vols. 
London, Colburn, 1831, Post 8vo. 

CliBxHi : the state of Physik, Ancient and Modern, 
Lond., 1782. 

Outlines of the Ancient History of Medicine, bdng a 
view of the progress of the healing art among Egyptipuis., 
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Greek#, Uomane aad Ara|^oe« % D. M. Moir, Sar- 
geon. Edinlta^b, Bleekwood, 183], 12 mo. 

Wise : Iteview of the History of Medicine. -Loaden 
1887. History of Medicine among the Asiatics, 2 Vols., 
1868.,. 

Collection De Chirurgien 8 Grecs: Bibliotheque Nation 
nale, Paris. 

Milne: Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman 
Times. 1907. 

Elliot: Outlines of Greek and Roman Medicine. 1914. 
John Anderne and his Time : By Anderson, Liancet, 
Vol. II, 1897. 

Thompson : The Mystery and Romance ,of Alchemy 
and Pharmac}'. London, 1897. 

Netter : History of Ancient Pharmacy. 

Garrison : History of Medicine. 1913. ♦ 

Beckman : History of Disceyeries and Inventions, Art, 
Infirmaries and Bispensaries. 

Bostoek : Sketch of the History of Medicine. 1835. 
Aflbatt : The Historical Relations of Medicine and 
Surgery to the end of the 1 6th Century. 1905. 

Minor: Medicine in the Middle Ages, Extracts from * 
Dupony’s Le Moyen Age Medicale. 1889. 

Raepril Park : An Epitome of the History of Medi- 
cine, 1|9J. 

Wilder : History of Medicine. 

BasuMkdtno : Iliirtovy of Circumcision. 1891. 

Snrgery. Paet and Present. By T. Spencer Wells. 1^77. 
Hit^ry and Care of Disease. By W. Heberden. 1806. 
Tbe Healing Art, in ite Historic and'^rophetic aspects. 
By R. Quatn, Harveian Oration, 1885 V 

' ''' ’ ''Iv ' 

Medical men and Manners of the iMibeteenth Cea> 
tary.--..|hiJli«re, l^'indal, awiCo*,, 1877. 
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Mouivj The SeientHie Brnm of Mediciaes. Giifigow 
Med. Jouroal^ 1885. 

H^lirnd : Advanee in the Soietioe of M^ioine in 
Modern Time§. Lancet^ Lond.^ 1858, V^ol. I, pp. 27-79. 

Bmnton : lotitKlaction to Modern Tliei^apeutioe^ liOnd., 
1892. 

Chambers ; True Art of Healing. London, 1886. 

^ Willis : Pharmaceutice Itationalis. Geneva, 1876-77. 

Bellamy: History of Surgical Anaesthesia, 1890, • 

Withington : Medical History from the Earliest 
Times, London, 1894. The Scientific Press Limited. 

Griffiths ; Early Welsh Medicine, 1888. 

Jones and Withington : Malaria and Greek History, 
1909. 

Cleveland: On Induction and its Association with the 
History and Progress of Medicine. Han^eian Lecture, 1886. 

Briinton : Pharmacology and Therapeutics, or Medicine 
Past and Present, London, 1880; 

Practice of Medicine among the Burmese with an 
Historical Sketch of the Progress of Medicine from the 
Earliest Times. By Keeth Norman 
Late Civil Surgeon of Prome, 1879. 

Packard : History of Medicine in tfhe States, 

1901. ■ v/r 

Meryon : History of Medicine fiom the Earlia^ 
Ages. 

Dunglison : History of Medicines fcom the 
Ages. 

Begbie : Address on the Ancient and Medem Inmofebe 
of Medicine, delivered before B. M. A. in Ang^nst 1875. 

Gairdner : On the Physicau as * Naturalist.^ Ihresidenti)^ 
Addru^i dcHvei^ before B| M. A., 1888. ^ ^ 

Macljeod ; On the Progr^s of Surgery during the ||rt ; 
half century, B. M. J. 1888. 
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Miller : Historical Notice of Surgery in his Princij^ 
of Suigery. 1844. 

McEar: — History of Ancient Gynaecology, 1901, 

Foster : Lectures on History of Physiology during ihe 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1901. 

Guerini : A History of Dentistry from the most 
Ancient Times until the end of the 1 8th Century. 

Windsor : Historical Researches on Use 'of Forceps to 
Fix Eye. M. R. Vol. II, pp. 219, 617. 1868. 

The History of Medicine, Philo 80 ])hicsl and CritimJ, 
from its Origin to the Twentieth Century. By David .Allyn 
Gorton, M.D. Two Volumes (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 1910. 

Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century by Rev. 
George, Henslow, London, 1809. 

The Healing Art : Published by Ward and Downey of 
London. ' 

Bedroe: The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art. 

Pusehmann • A History of Medical Education from 
the most remote to the most recent times, 1891. 

Macalister : History of Anatomy in Cambridge, B. M, 
J., Vol. I, P. 449, 1891. 

Payne : An Unpublished Bngiisli Anatomical Treatise 
of the 14th century and its relation to Vicary’s Anatomy. 
Lancet, Vol. I, p. 200, 1896. 

Newman : Archicologica Medica. 

Hundeit Jahre Allgemeiner Pathologic (A Century of 
General Pathology), by R. Virchow, Berlin, 1895. 

Ryan t History of Medieal Jurisprudence in the Intre» 
duction to his Manual of Medical Jurisptudence, 1886. 

Cook; The History of Medical Etftics, N. Y. M. J., 
1915. 

The English literature, though po<^ in histories of 
medicine, is not, however, without learned monographs on 
special departments of the medical scienec^H-histories 
P 
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46ft} , witli the origin^ growth 6^4 vieissitude® of medioftl 
schools ftnd corporations. Payne says "We have also 
interesting collections for the history of medical in^ 
stS talons such as Memoriah of iht Craft of 
in Mngliind by the late Mr. J. F. South, edited 
hy Mr. D’Arcy Power ; the Annals of the Companf of 
Barbor Surgeons ; and good histories of the Colleges and 
Eieiilties of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburg, Glasgow 
and Dublin, Mr. BasbdalPs important and learned work 
The JJnioerdties of Europe in the Middle Ages deals with 
some important periods in medical education. The Early 
English Text Society has published some interesting 
mediaeval works on medicine. Finally we have in Dr. E. H. 
Withington^s Medical Ristorg from the Earliest Times 
(London, 18M) an excellent compendium, which is lees 
widely known than it deserves to be.” 

Cockayne: Leechdoius, Wort Cunning and Starcraft 
of Early England, 8 vols., 1864-6. 

Beatson : The Knights Hospitallers in Scotland and 
their Priory at Torphichen, 1903. 

Bedford and Holbecbe: A History of the Order of the 
Mogpit^ of Si. John of Jerusalem, 190€. 

Tenison : Cbivahy and the Wounded. It an 

historical account of the Hospitallers of St. Jk^hn of Jerur 
salem (1014-1914), 1915. 

Notestein ; A History of English Wilcl^nrffc feom 
1558-1718. i ^ , 

I’hget : A shoii; Aeepunt of the Boyal 80616% of 
Medim»e. 

Oppert : Hospitals, Infirmaries and' I^^ 1888, 

Hospitals and Asylums of the World ; B} IX 
Btirdett, 4 t^ols. and Portfolio, 1^8, J. aliwl A*. Chuti^i^ 

-Tf- 

^ P^yiie r lfs<llotiie in the Ang^Snaon 
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BttOfofa : Mia^ipai Sdnoatioa, Meditinl GbUeges, Md the 

JtefaMoa df Fmetimof medidne io : IJ. S. A. and Ouiitda, 

^ 

Crawtoid : Indian Mediad Serviee . IdOOw 

1818, I91i. 

Jonei : The Medieftl Hiatory of the Cottfedemte Amy, 
1861-85. 

Medical History pf Arabia by Hr. Amoureax, of Moiitr 
pellier, 188}. 

The Aoiud* of the Barber-surgeons of London, com- 
piled from their records and other sources. By Sidney 
Young, one of the Court of Assistants of the Worshipful 
Company of Barbers of London, with illustrations by- 
Austin T. Young, London : Blades, East, and Blades, 1890. 

The Medical Institutions of Glasgow : By . J. Christie, 
1888. 

History Durham College of Medicine, 1890: 

English Sanitary Institutions : By Sir J. Simon, 1897. 

Boliert Christison .* An address on the Rise and 
Progress of the Edinburgh School of Medical Learning. 
Delivered at B.M.A., August 8, 1875. 

Jolun Mason Good : A History of Medicine, so hir 
as ft lUliles to the profession of Apothecaries, from the 
earlieedi aocbunts to the present period, 12 mo. Load. 
1795. > 

Weddel : Athana Eairfaxiana Manuscripta : a MS» vo- 
lume of Apptfaeeurtes’ Lore, nearly three centuries old. 
1890. 

Braider; Hypnotisma Et Croyanoes Anciehnes,; Pro- 
griais Hudiedl. Puiis. ,''.‘4,, ■ . 

Tike lybt of the hooks, ‘^though It is ig^^eot m B 

.ways, my .aervcfas a: eatalDgue;of 'the. ..vrprki 

history of medicine in tiie EurcTeun hmgiu^es. , ; 
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Them is ample field of rc»aut!h' in ibhe collection of 
bibliography of the science of medicine as it waa praised 
in bnoient times, in the different countries of the world : 
Egypt, India, China, Greece, Rome and Arabia. The 
BidH^hirs may thus write the history of medicine — its rise, 
growth, and downfall — from materials scattered in books 
and periodicals. I have attempted below a short biblio- 
graphy of Egyptian medicine ; — 

Prosper Alpinns : De. Medicina .Egyptorum. Editio 
Nova. Lugd. But. 1719. 

Hermanns Corningius ; De. Hermetiea Medicina, Libri 
Duo. Helmest. 

O. Borriehius : Hermetis Jigyptorum et Chemicornm 
Sapientia ab Herman! Conringii Animadversionibns vindi- 
eata, Hafniae, 1674. 

Richard Strong Sargent ; Observations on the State of 
Medical Science in Egypt ancient and modern. Dublin, 
J. M. S., Vol. XX, p. 81. Dublin, 1842. 

J. Clarkson : Oh the State of Medicine in Ancient Egypt. 
Medical Times, Vols. X and XI. London, 1844 and 1845. 

M. Donovan ; Were the priests of Ancient Egypt the 
first Physicians ? The Medical Press and Circular, Vol. II, 
p. 20, 1870. 

J. G. Wilkinson ; The Manners and Castomf of the 
•Ancient Egyptians : new ed., revised by Dr. Saoiticf iKrieh, 
3 vols., London, 1878. ’ , , 

^ Dr. Richard Millar ; Disquisitions in the Ilh^tOr^r of 
Medicine, Part I, Edinburgh, 1811. It contains 1 . 0 & pages 
on Egyptian Medicine and Priest Physicians. 

Pinlayson : Ancient Egyptian Medicine^ fi, M* i.,v Vol. 
I. 1898. Pp. 748, 1014, 106 1? 

Anatomical and Medical Knowledge of .AtiCieDt Egypt 
(idwtraet). Royal Insiitation of Great BritiHa, Marj^ 6^, 

1886. ^ .V- . ■ 
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T. J. Pettigrew : History of Egyptiau Mammieeii JLioii- 
,don^ 1884*, Pp, 44-49. , ^ : 

Hieroglyphics and Alphabet itt CbiMiakers’ Cyolo|^ia, 

1890. 

E. A. W, Budge : The Dwellers on the Nile. Dapdony 

1891. 

Dr. Thomas Young : VoL III of MisceUaneous Works. 
Edited by John Leiiob, 1866. 

R. Caton ; 1-em-Hotepand Ancient Egyptiati Medicine. 
Harveian Oration, 1904. 

Comrie : Medicine among the Assyrians atid Egyp- 
tians in 1500 B. C. 

Stem ; Papyros Ebers, 2 Vols. Leipzig, 1875. 

Joachim: Papyros Ebers. Berlin, 1890. 

Granville : Egyptian Mummies with observations on 
the Arts of Embalming, 1825. 

^‘Within the past twenty years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in the history of medicine. 
Chairs or lectureships have been established in Continental, 
English and American Universities; Societies and ’Clubs 
devoted to the study of the subject have been started ; 
instead of one there are now three or four Journals and 
the literature has been enriched with innumerable 
monographs and articles. A comparison of the volume of 
the Index Medicm for ten or twelve years ago with a recent 
one, shows how actively medicine is participating in the 
study of origins, and how much as a professtop we are 
being influenced by modern historical methods.’^ (Osier,) 

In England the FitzPatrick Ledfuresbip . has been 
„ founded by a lady, Mrs. FitzPatriek, |p memory of her 
husband, Dr. FitzPatriek, for the advaoceipent of 
tpedical history in 1901. We bavet^ following ^ptri- 
butioi^^; Dr^ Paynes Englkb Mediae in the Anglo* 
Sharon Times. FitzPatriek . Iieeture«| ‘lV03. 
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oontributfdne are tiumeroas : Introduction to the reprint 
of the Cambridge edition of Linacre^s Latin Yenion 
of the De iTexnperamentes of Galen ; 'Contribntiona to the 
History of Epidemics ; Biography of Linacre in the 
Dieti#iiary of National Biogmphy. 

Norman Moore : 1. John Mirfeld (1894) and Mediod 
Study in London during the Middle Ages. 

2. Dr. Edward Browne (1644- 1 708) and the Education 
of Physicians in London in the 17th Century. 

8, 4. History of the Study of Clinical Medicine in 
the British Islands. 

The PitzPatrick Lectures for 1905. 

The Institute for the study of history of medicine 
at the University of Leipzig, as a memorial to Prof. 
Pusoh|nann is a step in the right direction. 

^‘The Charaka club was established in 1898 by 
members of the medical profession in New York interested 
in the literary, artistic and historical aspects of medicine. 
It is called after Charaka, author of the oldest extant 
work on Indian medicine. 

But while so much is being done in Europe and 
America, we are quite apathetic in India. The neglect of 
the study of the history of medicine in this country is 
truly remarkable. One would naturally su{iypo8e that 
every student of medicine would receive som# rnstmclfon 
regarding the process by which the science nf the healing 
art has been gradually developed and built tip. Sncb 
however is not the case. By the history of medieihe we 
do not mean medical antiquarianism or the dusty delights 
of the bibliomaniac, but the bistuiy of medical ooneepts. 
The study of the genesis and evc^ution of ideate always 
interesting, and often most instructive ; dead seeds of 

' B. M. J., April, 1906. “ The <3haiaka Clatr and Prof* Osier,” p. US. 
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may be i^und in those intellectual tombs liniof 
the wfjjia of Jibianesi which may haply under * favourable 
iniuences be quickened Into new fruitfulness,”* The 
histoiy of medical ideas should be thoroughly mastered 
for the right comprehension of the present state and 
tendency of medical ^ thought. There is not a single 
chair of the history of medicine in the Indian Uni- 
versities, nay, I am sorry to say, even in the English 
Universities. Far from learning the history of Indian 
Medicine, the graduates of the Calcutta Medical College, 
scarcely know any history of the system that they 
practise. The Bibliotheca Graeca of Fahricus is full of 
information about the literary history of the Greek 
physicians, but from the Bibliotheca ludioa, we cannot 
derive even a seanty knowledge about the Hindu 
medical science and medical autliors. 

The Englisb translation of Susruta Saihhita was under- 
taken by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1883. In that 
year, Fase. 1 and II were published in the Bibliotheca 
Iiutica >• but owing to the untimely death of the translator, 
Udoyebdad l)abt, the publication had to be postponed. 
Its eontiuuaticm by Aghorechunder Chattopidhaya, resulted 
m tbe nsue of Ease. Ill, in 1891 ; and then it was again 
stopped. In 1807, H-iernle, one of tbe past presidents 
of the. Society, commenced the translation with short 
QCmmentaries, de but only Fase. I was published. 
Since hk,biBe, notbing has been done as yet to complete 
Ibc tmnslatipa. India is the best field for study of the 
oo|i^ypwa^v« medicine. Here, we daily find practiti6|iefs 
t^ hcalmg art, well-verwd in the loiO|of their reepeative' 
,oi 'toeatmeot -j— lluropcan**' p|a^ioBei%;’Hometo-. 
patbs,^, and Kavirijes or ■Vlpdyas. .Huty'tbm ' 

. , ‘ 189*, Vol. II, p. ■ , 
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opportunity is not taken advantajgfe of by scholars. Literary 
contributions on Indian medicine are few and far 
between. 

Tbe Asiatic Society began the EpgJish translation in 
188S ; but during the last thirty years, through various 
caus^f not even a section of the book has, as yet been tran- 
slated. And I think that steps should be taken to finish it, 
without delay. The medical science of the Hindus has a 
claim upon the Society. Our worthy President in Kis 
Annnal Address in H08, remarks : ‘‘It must be con- 
ceded with some regret that the Society, in the past, has not 
done quite as much towards the investigation of the history 
and progress of Indian medicine as it has done in other 
directions. By an accident, which is somewhat unfortunate 
and inexplicable, the energies of our membei*8, who have 
devoted themselves to philology and antiquities, have been 
steadily kept away from the history, of Indian medicine. 
It is true that more than seventy years ago the Society 
published an accurate edition of the great Sanskrit work 
on Indian Medicine known as the Susruta. It is also 
true that in our own generation attempts were made twice 
to publish a reliable English version of the same work, 
but, although the undertaking was begun on each occasion 
by a distinguished scholar, the attempt wa# uiiaiiccessfu! 
and no progress worthy of any mention was 

The book was translated into, Arabic before the end of 
the 8tb century A.D. It is " IWtal^-SbawalK^ 

Hmdi and also mentioned ai fiHlibvi-Sngrud dr book 
^ushruta by Ibu Abillfiaibi|^. It has be^ tmiisl«bted into 
Latin by Hessler (1844*17) and into Germ an, by Vellurs. 
It has been translated into the modern lanfueg^ of India ; 

, *p ||0 Justice Sir isDiosh Ifookloptidliaya, Kt. : 

Address, Asiatic Society of Bexigat, 1908, 
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but ttratige to jmyiit has not as yet been tumskt^ into 
Englisb.^ 

That an Eoglisli translation is urgently wanted^ nan* 
not be doubted. In the First Indian Medical Congrees, 
1894*, Brig.-Surg.-iieut.-CoL T. H. Hendley, in his jpaper 
on the ** Indian Systems of Medicine remarks ; " The 
subject is extremely interesting and our Indian members 
may add much to our knowledge of it ty translating the 
beft works/’ 

The history of the publication of SuSruta SamhitS in 
original Sanskrit, it may not be out of place here to remark, 
shows a {)aral]elism of circumstance. It was ordered to be 
printed by the Government of India ; but the first volume 
and three-fourths of the second of the Susruta having been 
printed, it was left unfinished, and was afterwards 
described us ** an accumulation of waste paper ^ by the 
Government which had originally ordered, and had 
expended vast sums upon, their publication (Dec. 1835). 
The Atiatic Society of Bengal came to the rescue ; and 
w^h the spirit and zeal which has ever distinguished it, 
undertodk, at their own risk, to complete the abandoned 
work, and so won the applause of the learned socieiies as 
the first publisher of the original SuSruta Samhit&.” This 
edition had been exhausted long before and cannot be 
proeored now. 

Inhere are a large number of unpublished manusci|pt8 
of msdieal worts pul^^licalion, mt only on 

aoeount of their historilsal and philological'' importanoi^, but 


♦ work; mwatly be^i| Iranskisa ^ pubUslwa by KJunja 
bal fsbagraiaa^ a Kabiraia' ^ ©aicitfc* ; llitncMJWitii^aninog t^ 
kttaabls 0 Mtjm td tbs baatlatar^ tbs tiraniifttion baa tstbsr bssu 
svea tbs Botaiiisal aamsS’Sl tbs wslliciaal flaata ^00 net 
btsn aPsd r faotsra t^isb m di^bt ily^paotaii| valns si a ttiatidlil^ 
» 
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afeo on account of their medical value. Funds should be 
provided from public sources and onr iiniv'ersity should 
publish «ome of the important works. As an instance, I 
mention the Bfaela Sathhita, of which there is only a 
sibgle manuscript in the Tanjore Library. The book is a 
atorehoUse of information on the ancient s} stein of medi- 
cine as delivered by the sage Atreya in his lectures to his 
pupils Agnivesa, Bhela and others. The treatise is thus 
older than the celebrated Caraka Samhita in its pre^ient 
recension. The history of medicine is a record of observa- 
tions, thoughts and aehievementvS of a few great minds, 
and their records show the development and growth of 
ideas, beliefs, and doctrines Steps should be taken to print 
the numerous manuscripts on medical subjects written in 
Sanskrit which exist in the libraries of India. The Sans- 
krit medical literature if published would fill a large 
library. 

We often find cpiotations from Sanskrit medical texts, 
and of these quotations, it may be said with truth what 
Ogle, in the preface to his excellent translation of 
Aristotle's work On the parts of Animals, says of 
the first of the biologists, that *'the works are more often 
quoted than read, and it may be added, much more often 
misquoted than correctly quoted.'' 

The value of a knowledge of modern lajiguages to a 
physician had come to be understood, but many think 
l^lpiiowledge of and Sanskrit is not 

use v(k a am an advocate for 

an in c^sical edueSion, for the ancient 

literature ^fopea^ d e#4ain educational value. Its 
cultivation is no bar to high seienlifia^aSltl technical 
ftOdies. There have been many great savants in medictne 
also famous writers. The study of the dead 
of the greatest utility in eduditing the 
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As»] a sound elementary knowledge of them conduces to the 
proper understanding of the development of medical truths. 

The ancient books in India are written in Sanskrit 
language. As the classical language gradually became a 
dead language^ scientific writings and religious compositions 
became in course of time misunderstood. In the address 
to the graduates at the Madras University, 1898, ' we tied 
the following remarks : ** Those of you who have studied 
the learned sbastras of your forefathers must have found 
ample room for opinion, that not only is modern sanitation 
compatible with caste, but that caste itself, although 
allied itself with religious observances, is a magnificent 
and elaborate system of sanitation ...... But in the 

absence of the knowledge of Sanskrit in which these rules 
were conveyed, tradititm, >vhicb has been the method of 
transmission from generation to generation, has led to no 
little distortion of the original dicta.’^ Sir William Jones 
says : Infinite advantage may be derived by Europeans 
from the various me^^ical books in Sanskrit, which contain 
the names and descriptions of Indian plants and minerals, 
with their uses, discovered by experience in curing dis- 
orders ; there is avast collection of them fi*om the Ckeraca, 
which is considered as a work of Siva, to the Mganirvpam 
and the KUava which are compamtively modern.^’' For 
the accurate rendering of Sanskrit works on medicine into 
the modem languages au ^f^uaintance with Sanskrit is 
indispensable. ^ 

Rai Bahadur Kanay Lall Dey^^in his 
juidi’ess on ^ Indian Pharmacolpfj^ ? , A makes the 

following observations : 


It may nit bo unprofitable td glajice for a tooment 
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t iding the advent even of Mohammedanism in India> 
seven centuries ago. I. have quite lately found great 

pleasure and no small instruction in a research into the old 
S«hskrit works dealing with the classification of vegetables 
and the utilization of their parts in medicine as practised 
by tbe physicians of India of the Puranic era some thirteen 
centuries 8^, The elaborate directions for the collection 
of drugs and their subsequent manipulation is, strange as 
it may seem to European minds at least, not by any means 
unworthy of the methods of to-day, and you will perhaps 
be as astonished to learn as I was to find that some of the 
mistakes of the most ancient of these Sanskrit writings 
survive in some of the best books treating of the indigenous 
drugs of India at the present time. They show the great 
progress which the ancient Hindus had made in the healing 
art. Minute instructions were given on every conceivable 
point, such as the gathering of herbs, preparation of medi- 
cines, etc. Annual plants were to be collected before the 
ripening of the seed, biennials in the spring, and perennials 
in the autumn ; twigs were to be of the present year’s 
growth : the roots to be collected in the cold season ; the 
leaves in the hot season ; and the barks and woods in tbe 
rains. There were no fewer than twenty-six forms of 
medicine, including powders, extracts and boluses, decoc- 
tions and infusions in water and milk, syrups, expressions, 
distillations, ferihentations, and medicated oils, many of 
them crude enough in their ,*exliibition but wondrously 
efilcaoious in the respective ailments for which they were 
4es5gae4. Not, bowev#, ui^il the quickening influence of 
British supremacy bad been fully established in India was 
any notable attempt made, of which there m any record, to 
improve or to augment what was already Icnown of tbe 
mediciiial reeouroes of this country. Sir William Jonee’ 
Botaniokl Observations on Select Indies Plants, was 
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009 of the e»rlie8t cooirihntione in ilng direction : 
Flemiiig’a "Catelogue uf M^iciwal PUots’^ 

AinaWs Materia Medica of Hindustan” (181 S 
1826); Eoxburgh’s ” Flora Indica” in 1820, and the labours 
of Wallich, Bojie, and later, of Dts. P. J. Mouat and 
P. N. Macnamam and oth(^ ardent botanists did mnek 
towards resolving the chaos in which they found the vast 
mass of material at their disposal into some degree of 
scientific arrangement. 

The gradual progress of Indian pharmacology, the 
widening and deepening of its influence, and its possibilities 
in contributing to the health a^d consequent prosperity of 
this vast Empire have been in complete sympathy with the 
gradual development of commerce, medicine, and science 
in this country. Clear of the ra} thology and superstition 
from which, not unlike the medical science of Europe, it 
evolved, but which lingers still in India, the science has in 
some measure at least demonstrated the mat vellously liberal 
provision of curative and remedicil agents within the reach 
of the teeming millions of this Empire.” 

The votaries of medicine should while actively pursuing 
their profession be learned m it and in the broad fields of 
learning other than in their own lines. As members of a 
leaiHed profession, each of us should have an acquaintance 
with the thoughts and saykigs of previous thinkers. It has 
been remarked in the Sueruta SadihitS that knowledge 
of many allied brani^es of science is highly useful to a 
student of medicine. Su^ruta says*: ”Any one who 

iy. ' ' « !' — 

«CT ’eriww'itwKtv. i 
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lilib#s only 8 single science, cannot have true knowledge 
.^;^at science, hence a physician should be well versed in 
mmy other sciences besides the science of medicine,'’ 
“ When any subject which* belongs to other sciences is 
refHKed to in this treatiije, the student should know its 
iheaning from the expositions by men learned in those 
sciences, for it is impossible in treating any science to 
avoid references to other sciences.” For a series of ages 
— from the time very probably of Hipjwcrates to the Dark 
or Middle Ages — the tradition always existed that the 
physician should be a man of science trained after the best 
manner and according to the discipline of the science of 
the age. There are instances of eminent physicians who 
delved into litei-ature and embellished it while engaged in 
serious investigations of medical problems. Linaere (the 
founder of the College of Physicians), Caius, Locke, Sir 
Thomas Browne (the celebrated author the lidlgio Medici), 
Rabelais, Galvani, Berzelius are well known names in the 
annals of medicine and cognate sciences. Brnnfels, Fuchs, 
Gesner.Grew, and Linnanis immortalized themselves bv their 
labour in the field to open up botanical glories. Thomas 
Young deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphics, formulated 
the Undulatory Theory of Light and was master of iUiin, 
Greek, Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, Persian and 
Bamaritan. Black, Bell (the inventor of telephone), Gray, 
Owen, Aggasiz, Huxley, Helmholtz arc familiar names to 
the students of science. The immortal Harvey, Syden- 
ham (the Father of English medicine), Boerliaave, Haller, 
Mead, Moi^gne, Andral, Laeivaec, and Rush wilt ever be 
remembered as eminent physicians and seholm^. The 
names of Adams, the renowned translator of Hi^pociates 
and Paulus Aegineta; Greenhill, deeply versed# in tpreek 
and Arabic lore ; Boussemaker and Daremberg, tb^f ’ejHors 
of Oribasiusand other Greek and Latin classics; Litti^, 
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the lexicographer aticl the learned editor of Hippoeml^ 
will be handed down to posterity as scholars whose nim^ 
are emhhzoned on the roll of fame, Simpeoa, Biiodie, 
Brown, Tromsean, Jlfa/ga/gne, Bilhotb, Shane (ibe true 
begetter of the magnificerit institution^ the British 
Museum), and Holmes will be "“remembered as brilliant 
lights in their profession and famed for their intellectual 
cultivation. .Some of these men were in the front ranl^ 
of, literary giants. Many members of the medical 
profession have won great fame as poets. Goldsmith, 
Schiller, Keats, and Crabbe l)ecame immortal from the 
sweet art of the lyre. Thomas Lodge (the Elizabethan 
diamatist), Akeuside, Haller (the great physiologist), Moir 

Delta ^ of Blackwood), Oliver Wendell Holmes (*tibe 
autocrat, professor and poet at the breakfast-table’), and 
Thoipas Gortlon Hake were equally famed in literature and 
art. Fracastorius (the liero of whose Latin poem Oe Morbo 
Gallico,” gave his name to Sypbylis), Sir Samuel Garth 
(w'ho sang the wrath of the physicians against the apothe- 
caries), Smollet, Armstrong, Erasmus Darwin (author of 
the ‘ Loves of the Plants ’), Leyden, Aveling, Bridges, 
Weir^Mitchel (the author of The Mother and other 
poeme), Conan Doyle (the creator of Sherlock Holmes 
‘ the Newton of detectives/ Dr. Watson, the hero of his 
detective stories, and Dr, Cullingworth '' the Napoleon 
of quacks” in ‘* The Stark Munro I>etters”), and 
otters will ever be remembered for their attainments in 
poetry and science. Da (^osta, in his inaugural address at the 
opening of the Harvard Medical School in 18d8, i*emi^ks': 

He (the scholar) was never more needed than now when 
every atom of discovery is hemlded as of prodigious impor- 
tance and as sure to influence immediately the laws of the 
unive^ ^ « It is the scholar whose Icnowledge teafibes 

him to eJppreciate correctly the different |ads .and 
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4lirfaii^ are instantly cu^ppiog up aod which be recogi^i^e® 
»ew fiiceSi^ IMeed amon^ iBedieal men 
of ealiBbre as regards their skill, the physician^with 
^ pidest general culture proves tp be the better, man. ^ 

in the recent Calcutta University Cbmmissibn Report 
(1®1?-19), it is no doubt gratifying to find recoinmenda-^ 
tiana for the chairs of Pharmacology and of the History 
Cf Medicine for our University. As regaids funds for tlie 
lOtablisbinent for chair of Histoiy of Medicinej the members 
of the ISommission have cj^pressed the hope that private 
generosity will furnish the necessary funds. History of 
.Medicine^ has not been prescribed as a subject in the 
curriculum of studies , for the ' candidates for medical 
degrees of the University. So there is, we are afraid, very 
little chance of the establishment of such a chair at an early 
date. We reproduce he^^e the recommendations from the 
Report of the Commission : 

21, Proposed Chairs of Pharmacology and of the History 
of Medicine , — We recommend lurther the establishment of 
a chair and laboratory of pharmacology, and of a chair of 
the history of medicine. 

The chair of pharmacology should, we think, be pro- 
vide by the Government in conneaion with j^e Calcutta 
Medical College. At the present moment there fe; a chair 
of materia medica which is held jointly ivith (it 

clinical medicine* It would be suitable in future 
the professor of clinical medicine of the subjectr 
medica and to unite that subject with the cWr iJ^^pharnm* 
cotpgy. We think the eUair^^of the history of inedieinc 
shouldi if possible, be established by private bene^^ 

OOd should be a university; chair attached 

and th# lectures, or at any 
OoiiWes, should be open to the general public, 

'/4a/'Chap&' paragr^ il2-i20| .pypl-iAFniiJ' 
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procedure which we regard as suitable for the selection 
of occupant of university chairs tenable at a particular 
college, and we think this method should be used in con- 
nexion with the chair of the history of medicine, 

22. Use of the ahove-nmied chairs for investigations in 
connexion unth (he Agurvedic and Vnani systems, — The 
chairs of pharmacology and of the history of medicine are 
desirable on general ground ; but they are also desirable 
because it is in connexion with their teaching that effect 
should be given to the demand, fully justilied, that the 
ancient systems of Indian medicine should receive attention 
by the X-niversity of Calcutta.' 

23. The University cannot train sitidenis in fhc Ayur- 
vedic and Unani systems. — It is clearly impossible that 
we should ask the University to undertake to train students 
on systems whicli ignore what has been done in science 
and medicine for centuries, although they have preserved 
valuable knowledge. As Sir Sankarau Nair, the Member 
for Ecbication, pointed out in a speech of March 24th, 
1918, at the Ayurvedic and Unani Tih])i College at Delhi, 
the study of modern sciences is indispensable for medicine, 

24*. llis Excellency Lord Pentland struck the same 
note in a speech recehtly delivered at the opening of an 
AyurvedivJ hospital in the Cochin State. 

“ MtHlieino,’' he saiU. “ wliether it be called Ayurvedic, Unani or 
wesrurn, must follow the saino methods and the same aims and submit to 
the same tests ; . . . . any system of medicine must be correlated with 
every advance in the allied seiences such as chemistry and physiolo|ry.’* 

Lord Pentland further pointed out the necessity for 
examining and standardising the drugs Used in the indi- 
genous systems. < 

* See also Chapter XLII, on Oriental Studied paras. 6*8. 

* Eeported in the Indian Medical Gazette for tfarch, 1918, < 

6 
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25* I There is an obvious and promising desire at the 
present mpment among the numerous adherents o£ these 
systems for closer touch with modern scientific methods, 
la time no 4pubt they will be able to make available for 
the practitioners of western medicine the traditional know- 
le(i|?e which is of real value; and will reject, as western 
medicine continually rejects, those theories which are mere 
survivals, and cannot stand, the test of experience. The 
distinction between Indian and western ^ systems ^ of 
medicine will then disappear. 

26. C/iatr of Vharmacology and Materia Medica. — Al- 
though pharmacology figures as a subject of the university 
curriculum there is no professor of pli^'macology in Calcutta, 
nor we believe, elsewhere in India, It is only right 
however to point out that pharmacological investigations 
of the first importance, on emetin and other substances, 
have been carried out in the pathological department by 
Sir Leonard Rogers, Bui the subject is one which should 
be provided with a separate department, similar to the 
departments in London, Cambridge, Edinburgh and other 
universities, and in such a department it would be fitting 
that a systematic investigation should be undertaken of 
the drugs used in the Ayurvedic and Unani systems, as 
well as of the other drugs furnished by the imme^ variety 
of the natural products of India, As pointed Out in 
paragraph 21, we think that the subject of mater^ xuedica 
should be detached from the chair of clinical medieine and 
should be dealt with by the professor of ptiarmaeplogy. 

2/. Cimir of the History of The chair of 

the history of medicine of which we propose the, e^ablish- 
ment should deal not only with the history of ifiedicine 
in India, but with the history of medicine genei^l^, and 
we think it essential that it should be held by a <|ibarlified 
medical man. It is only in the light of modern medicine 
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that ancient systems of medicine <jan ha JudgOil iu their 
true perspective and relatiouslups. Tlie subject is one of 
impoj^tance not only for medicine but for the history of 
science and civilisation generally, lix a iiutgber of Etiro- 
pean universities, notably the Univei^ity of Paris, there 
is a chair of the history of medicine ; and there a growing 
sense of the necessity, in these days of sixecialisation, of 
establishing teaching which ^hall give to the specialist a 
wider view of his subject. Sir William Osier, the Begins 
Protesor of Medicine in the Univ6i*sity of Oxford, has 
drawn attention to this aspect of the matter in his interest- 
ing preface to the recently published Studies in the Hisbiry 
and Method of SciQpcc, edited by Dr. Charles Singei*,^ 
which deals largely wdth the history of medicine,, W^e hope 
that private generosity may furnish at an early date the 
funds for the establishment of such a chair as we suggest. 

The question may be asked : What is the importance 
of the study of the histary of medicine? Let us consider 
the advantages of such a study in detail. 

I. Ferdinand Hoefer in the Introduction to his valuable 
History of Chemistry says t I have always thought that 
the best method of pDpularising scientific studies, generally 
so little attractive, consists in presenting as in a panorama, 
the different phases a scienee has passed through from its 
origin to its present jeondition.^^ History says Gibbon, 
*Ms indeed little mote than the register of the crimes, iollies 
and misfortunes of mankind.’^ In general history, the 
scholars try to tmravel the factors which led to the downfall 
o| ancient empires such as those of the Greeks, Eomans^ 
Hindus, Arabs and Moguls, they take delight in tracing 
such downfalls to errors and mistakes o^olfiel tyrants ; bnt 
in th& bistorj of sciences, mistaken theo)^ and erroni^ns 

' Pobliibed bj the darendon Fresi, |917. 
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facts are thought unworthy of their scholarly instincts. 
But errors of king, ami false theories of scientists are 
equally ioiportant for the progress of ^ the world in*right 
direction. No science nor, indeed, any single form of 
knowledge can be properly appreciated apart from the 
records of its evolution ; and it is as important to be 
acquainted with the errors and misleading theories which 
have prevailed in regard to it, as with the steps by which 
real progress has been made^’ (Wotton). Fuller remarks* : 

History maketh a youtig man to be old without 
either wrinkles or grey hairs; privileging him with the 
experience of age without either the infirmities or incon- 
veniences thereof. Yea, it not only maketh things past 
present, but euableth one to make a rational conjecture of 
things to come. For this world afEordeth no n(3W accidents, 
but in the same sense wherein we call it a ^icic moon, which 
is the old one in another shape ; and yet no other than that 
hath been formerly. Old actions return again, furnished 
over with some new and different circumstances.^’ Moore- 
says : The study of history is most worth pursuing when 

the consideration of the past can be made useful to us in the 
])resent. The]essou,^^Jrs /o/t^^a, rHaordViS,^^ is plain enough 
wherever we contemplate the attempts of men to learn and 
to teach medicine. Further than this, we may learn that 
only those subjects become really valuable to the student, 
in which he Ins sought out things for himself, so that his 
knowledge does not rest on t’m dicta of a teacher. 

Last, we may conclude that medicine in itself, with its 
e^ential preliminary, anatomy, contains sufficient oppor- 
tuiiities of training in every form of observation and of 
logical deduction from what is observed, and that, for the 

» B. M. J. 1902. 

Korman Moore ; Fitz^Patnek I^eotures : Medicine in the Britieh 
IsUb, pp. 82-83. 
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rest^ a mind which has been opened by a sound literary 
education is that best adapted to follow the lifelong study 
of medicine which is the duty of every physician* These 
are the conclusions to which I have been led by a study 
of the history of the education of physicians in Loudon 
from the time of John Mirfeld to that of Edward Browne, 
from the Middle Ages to the time when the methods of 
study whicli we now follow began to be used.” The 
history of any science is always worthy of study and 
attention. In medical science, the students often overlook 
and loose sight of the patient labours of the early workers, 
many of whom laid the foundation of discoveries that have 
since proved of inestimable value to the civilised world. 
Many of the empirical methods of modern times may be 
traced a long way back. Allchin, in his Harveian Oration, 
1903, remarks that ^Mt is easy from our present standpoint 
to overlook the help that the advances made by these workers 
(Gilbert, Glisson, Willis, Young, Sj^denham, Hebcrden, 
Hunter, Prout, Bright, Watson, Parker, Jeiiner, Harvey, 
Gull, Clark, and Reynolds) contributed to the general 
progress ; nor are those suggestions which proved to be 
eiTOueous altogether to be disregarded, since in their 
refutation the right way often became manifest.” The 
medic iner, even in ancient times, is advised^to be 
skilled in the judgment and science of the wise and 
skilful physicians who have preceded him.” ^ "Professor 
Hamilton said that even in medicine, history repeats itself. 
The pathology of our forefathers was called Mmmoral patho- 
logy/ It was supposed to have received its death blow by 
‘ Cellular pathology.’ Beeent discoveries would seem to 
point to a revival of Hie humoral pathology of Jthe past. 
The more we became acquainted witli diseased processes, 

Griffiths ; larly Welsh Medioine, Extract HoweVs Work* 
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the ^ofe we are convinced that no one system, however 
plaasible, would explain the whole of them/'^^ 

The object of the historical study of medicine is to 
desotib^ the process by which the principles of medical 
science have been wi’ought out in the history of the world 
from prehistoric times till the present day. Many ancient 
and modern scholars have worked in this wide sphere. 

V A aystem cannot be thoroughly comprehended until 
we know all the consequences which have actually followed, 
and which it is the business of history to trace from it in 
the application of principles/’^ The student of medical 
history must make himself intimately acquainted with 
general history and trace the influet ce which the science of 
medicine has exerted in the historical development of the 
civilized nations. 

I reproduce here a letter addressed to the editor t of the 
British Medical Journal in 1886 . The letter speaks for 
itself and its suggestion may be availed of with profit, in 
prescribing subjects of examination for medical degrees. 

Historv of Medicixk as a Branch oi* 
Professional Education.-’ 

Si|^ — May I suggest, while the scheme for granting 
medical degrees for London students is still under con- 
sideration, that a very suitable item in the requirements 
for a title which should be something more than a mere 
licence to practise, would be an acquaintance on the part 
of candidates with the history and progress of medicine* 

One is not disposed to deny that a man may be perfectly 
capable of opening an abscess or expressing a plaaenta^ 

i S. J. 1803, Tol II, p. 1122. 

* Hem : History of Jurigprudenoe^p. 160, 1866. 

" B. . Tol. II, p, 893, 1886 , 
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without knowing anything of the theories of the medical 
schools^ or the vagaries of bloodletters and watcr-doctoia ; 
but it is certainly to be desired that a man who aspires 
to the higher ranks of the profession should be conversant 
with, at any rate, the more sailient facts which have 
advanced or retarded the progress of medicine in the past. 

Such knowledge is not by any means without its value. 
History repeals itself ; and one of the surest methods of 
avoiding error in the present and in the future is to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the mistakes of those who 
have preceded us on the dilBcult and uncertain .path of 
progress and research. 

The subject is one which might well form part of the 
classical education to be exacted from future aspirants. 
At present beyond a vague notion of a gentleman called 
Hippocrates, and of another called Galen, most medical 
men know little, and would be sorely plagued if a patient 
more than usually erudite ventured to allude to the 
subject — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Alfiied S. Gubb. 

There is no doubt that nowadays the history of medicine 
has become more attractive. The University of London 
had lately added the history of medicine to the subjects of 
examination for the M. D, degree. A chair of the history 
of medicine had been founded in the XJniversity of 
Rostock, 

II. For the student the edueartional aspect is of 
incalculable value, since medicine is best taught from the 
evolutionary standpoint. *Wliat a help |l is to give early 
in his ear^r a clear view of the steps by -Much our present 
knowledge has been reached! And yet in the present 
crowded state of the curriculum, it seen^l very undesll^ble 
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to make the history of medicine a compulsory siibject. 
An attractive course will catch the good men and do them 
good, but much more valuable is to train the mind of the 
student to look at things from the historical standpoint 
(Osier). The graduates in medicine, surgery and midwifery 
embark on their professional career without any appre- 
ciation of the history of the subject. 

Students of our universities know little of medical 
history. They speak of facies Uippocratica but they are 
isrnorant about the works of the renowned Father of 
Medicine. His works are more often quoted and talked 
about than read ; indeed many practical snigeons are not 
ashamed to own themselves ignorant of the traditional 
knowledge of the Asclepfadae as crystallised by Hippocrafos. 
They do not know that Colclucum is named after Media 
of Colchis, that Sertuner adopted the term Morphinum 
from ‘‘ Morphieus,^’ the son of the god of sleep (Soninum), 
that Achelia Mitford plant was discovered by Aeliilles, that 
the use of Acetuni Scilla* and Aniseed we owe to Pytha- 
goras, and of hellebore at)d iron to Melampus. To them, 
such terms as Atropa Belladonna, Centaurj', etc., are words 
without meaning. They never think of the stories that 
gave birth to such words. They are ignorant of the facts 
that Themison first distinguished rheumatism from gout, 
Menacretes invented the diachjlan ]>owdev, Avicenna 
invented the method of silvering and gilding pills, Oribasius 
popularised the necklace method of treatment and Sir 
Theodore Mayerne introduced calomel and blackwasifh in 
medical practice, though the former is alleged to have 
been known in India many centuries before it became known 
in Europe. They do not know how much the present 
system of medicine owes to the Arabs, and the indebted- 
ness of the latter to the Greeks and Hindu systems of 
treatment. They scarcely know the names of Geber^ 
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Avieenim, Paulas, Celsus, and VSgbha|a. Tbifty 
know little of Ooulard, Olauber, Scheele, Sydenham and 
others. They wifl be astonished to learn that the Simt 
London Pharmacopceia adopted nearly half the Formulary 
of Mesue. They do not know the history of temple 
sleep, the origin of royal touch, cramps of ringe, and 
abracadabra mystery. Of the influence of ladies in the 
names of drugs, there are interesting accounts. Myrrh is 
named after Myrrha, the daughter of Cynirus, King of 
Cyprus ; Mint is after Mentha ; Nepenthes was the drug 
Helen mixed for Telemaehus in a ^ mirth inspiring bowl ' ; 
Atropa Belladonna — so called from Atropa, the eldest 
sister of the Pates, who cut the thread of life, and from 
Belladonna— so called from the Spanish ladies who made 
use of the plant to dilate the pupils of their brilliant black 
eyes ; Colchicum from the inhuman Medea of Colchis ; 
Cinchona is named after the wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
the foui'th Count of Chinehon ; and the otto or atar is named 
by the famous Nur Jahan, who on the occasion of her mar- 
riage with Emperor Jahangir, observed and collected the 
scum on the surface of rose water in a canal in the garden 
of the palace and named it Atar-Jahangiri. To Cleopatra 
is ascribed a few pi^criptions, and two writings, one of 
which of Women, has survived. The knowledge of 

these facte would not of course relieve the suffering huma- 
nity, but surely they add some amusement and interest to 
the study of materia medica by students, " Celsus has pre- 
served some of the sayings of the empirics : Diseases are 

not cured by talk but by drugs j The important question 
is not whut Causes disease but what dispels it but surely 
we live in a better age, |md the ntiologfy of diseases and 
history of drugs must be learnt by a scientific physician* 

^ Medicine preserves, in its terms and iames, much that 
ciMrries us back beyond its written histt|*y to the dayf of 
7 ' \ 
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niytHoIogy, and we still see foot-prints in onr phraseology 
anahling us to trace the growth of our calling through 
fetichism, miracle cure, and astrology, tot a more rational 
system* We, for instance, lind the names of the Olympic 
gods preserved and variously applied through medicine. 
Saturnine poisoning reminds us of Saturn, and ammonia 
recalls Jupiter Ammon. We almost dally handle vulcan- 
ised rubber instruments, while Mercury, the messenger of 
the gods, now serves us. The word Hygiene is a monu- 
ment more enduring than brass to Hygiea, the daughter 
of Esculapius, the god of medicine. The tendo-achilles 
recalls the hero of Homeris Iliad, and also the delusion of 
ancient surgeons, that wounds here were fatal. Lunacy 
comes to commemorate the fact that our ancestors believed 
the lunatic’s brain had been acted on, and that his mind 
was controlled by llie moon. The word artery antedates 
Harvey, and tells of a lime when these vessels were sup- 
posed to carry air, and not blood, while the ( ver-present 
calomel, derived from Greek words meaning a good or 
beautiful bla(*k, teli.^ of a time wlien calomel was fcthiop’s 
mineral, or hydrargyrus cum sulplmre, and not the white 
chloride of to-day. So names live after the reason for 
them is forgotten. 

In such terms as obsiinat(‘, persislent, malignani, or 
when we say a disease attacks, invades (>r manifests itself, 
we use terms which once carried the idea that disease was 
an entity, endowed with certain passions and vindictive 
purposes, and that the doctor’s province was to take the 
patient’s side in the deadly strife ' 

It seems curious that while the study of history of 
other branches of learning are thought essential for the 
liberal education of the young aspirants to fame in their 

^ Dickinson : Delusions in Medicine. Annual Addresji delivered 
before the Medical Society of Virginia, 1902. 
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i^peetive callings, medicine is the only subject, the lusto- 
rical aspect of which is equally neglected by the professors 
and students al^e. No student in divinity considers 
his equipment complete without a course of Qhuroh . his- 
tory ; no student of law who aspires to the higher grades 
of the profession denies himself a survey, at the hands of a 
competent lecturer, of the successive ]>hase6 through which 
the conception of right and its practical applications have 
passed. Medicine alone among the sister professions 
permits its votaries to leave its hall without that study 
of i(s past which “intelligent curiosity’^ alone would of 
itself seem to impose as at once a pleasure and a duty.” ^ 
III. The knowledge of the history of medicine is ex- 
ceedingly useful for those who like to carry out research 
work in some departments of the science. “ To take 
stodk,” says Mr. Knaggs,- “ as it were, from time to 
time of what has happened in days gone by is not without 
its help in enabling us to estimate truly and direct the 
progress in the present, and it even has its bearing upon 
tlie prospects of the future. It is not wise in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, be it history, science, art, or any other, 
to confine one's attention simply to the present ; we should 
seek to draw wisdom from our stores of the past to influ- 
ence our actions in the present, and our judgments for the 
future.” One must know the amount of progress achieved 
in a field of enquiry by scholars, before he can attempt 
any serious invesligativ>n on the subject. Without such 
knowledge, much of his labour might be misspent on 
questions already solved by others in the field. As an 
instance I quote here the words of Profes.«or Bier ; “ It is 

well known that the cupping-glaas is amongst the oldest 
therapeutic remedies. But when I lately — thoogh, alas ! 

^ Lancet, Vol. II, Sept. 7, p. 664. 1895. ‘ 

• A Eeminisoenoe of Forty Years, Lancet, II, p. 1426, il8^. 
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HQtioh too lat€ — -looked up its literature, I was not a little 
astonished to learn how extensively and variably this 
venerable instrument has been used by all peoples of the 
world, by the lowest primitive and highest civilized nations; 
its j|^tory extends to our day. If I had studied the 
literatiire at the right time, we could have saved much 
labour, for I learned that numerous difficulties — to over- 
Qome which, we had much trouble — had been solved long 
ago. I furthermore learned that the idea of sucking .out 
pus with the cupping-glass, which I believed was 
originated by me, had been in use in olden times, and 
in certain instances has been practised repeatedly/'* 
The German historian Karl Sprengel justly points out 
that many remedies re-discovered in modern times 
were referred to by Dioscorides. Among these are 
the application of wool-fat to wounds, external applications 
of castor oil, male fern against tape worms, elm bark for 
eruptions, horehound in phthisis, and lac for ulcers. 
Bottini (1837-1903) anticipated Lister by publishing a 
work on the use of carbolic acid in surgical operations ; 
and he was one of the first to recognise the r61e played by 
parasitic organisms in the etiology of pathological condi- 
tions. Servetus and others seem to have anticipa^tod the 
immortal Harvey in the discovery of the eirculi^ioih of the 
blood, although without apparently realising itM importance 
or significance. 

Belloste (1654-1730) was one of those writers whom 
Vemeuil called the minor prophets of surgery. That dis- 
tingnisbed surgeon said that if one had the curiosity to look 
into forgotten old booksj it would be found that the 
majority of important discoveries, the fruits Of which we 
now enjoy, belong not to the celebrities of the {^^ofessioiii 
but to men of whom the world knew little while th^ lived, 
» Bier*8 Hypemmia, TraoBlatel by Blech. 1909, pp.*79*90» 
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who worked far away from the great emtres of iatelleeinai 
activity, and who never wore the professorial 
In Belloste’e day the practice in dealing with wounds was 
to keep them widely open with tents so that discharges 
might escape and remedies might be applied to every nook 
and cranny in their depths, ^here suppuratton was 
profuse the dressing was changed every day, sometimes 
twice a day, to the grievous distress of the patient. 
Belloste strongly denounces these cruel methods,’^ and 
teaches that wounds should be dressed gently, quickly 
and seldom/^ He observed that the admission of air 
to wounds bad a bad effect ; this he explained by the fact 
that the atmosphere was full of very subtile particles or 
atoms which he suggested might produce " very dangerous 
corruptions, when they attach and agglutinate themselves 
to sensitive parts.'^ Evidently,^’ he says, the * oorposoles 
of the air in hospitals are more charged with subtile 
and caustic particles than that of other places ; and 
owing to them, unless great care is taken, wounds become 
chancrous, putrid, and often fistulous and incurable. 
Hospitals long retained the foul smell engendered by 
patients. The cause of this, in Belloste’s opinion, could 
be nothing else than the impure atoms which adhered 
to the walls, and which obligCMi those who wished to live 
in the same place to cover them with plaster or chalk 
for the purpose of preserving themselves from the infection 
that might arise ' from their morbific ferments.” If, be 
argues, these atoms have sufficient tenacity, consistence, 
and fermentative virtue to attach themselves to a hard, 
even body, such as a wall, and to remain there several 
months withont losing their fotll smeU 4^ their disposition 
to erode and putrefy, what will tbe^ net do ii| meposed 
wounds, where the fibres are always;^ moist, glutincbs, 
delioate, and without support f With pe substitottoii of 
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the Word '^germ ” for atom,” theFe passages seem to show 
that Belloste’s prophetic soul dreamed dimly indeed and 
vaguely of things to come.”* 

A curious illustration is supplied by Dr. James Johnson 
in t^e narrative of his visit to Pompeii : The Dilator or 
Speeulum, for which Mr, Weiss of the Strand obtained so 
much repute a few years ago has its exact prototype in 
the Bourbon Museum at Naples. The coincidence in such 
an' ingenious contrivance would be absolutely miraculous ; 
but unfortunately there is a key to the similitude, which 
destroys the charm of astonishment. A crafty Frenchman 
imitated from memory, and with some awkward devia- 
tions, the Pompeian Speeulum, and passed it off as his own. 
Weiss improved upon the Frenchman, and hit upon the 
exact construction of the original ! Many modern dis- 
coveries may probably have originated in the same way.” 
The instrument commonly known as Hey’s saw was first 
invented by Avicenna, and trivial ' was anticipated by 
Ammonias, a lay lithotomist, who employed an instrument 
for breaking stones in the bladder, in the time of Hipjx)- 
erates. 

In the Papyrus Ebcrs, which is a copy of an Egyptian 
medical compilation already old in the time of Moses, 
there is mention of polyuria, and it is hard to conceive 
that such a marked departure from health' could at any 
time have escaped observation ; yet no notice of it is to be 
found in Greek writings earlier than those of Aretaeus of 
Cappodocia {circa A. D. 150), who is supposed to have 
been a contemporary of Galen, and was probably also a 
Roman physician. His description, like that of the un- 
known Egyptian priest, or that of Galen, who wrote at 

> B. H. J., Not. 4, 1905. Vol. II, p. 1220. Or. H. Folet: Echo 
Medical da Nord. July 22nd, 1905. 

• MilleFs Surgery, p. 11, foot-note, 
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length upon the disease, lays stress only on the polyuria 
and thirst. The important point that the urine contains 
sugar appears to have escaped the notice of all early 
European writers ; neveiibeless, if we trust some passages 
of the Ayur Veda (circa A. D. 500 ? — 500 B#C*, see my 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus/^ VoL I, Introduc- 
tion) it was known at that time to the Hindus. In a 
Cingalese writing of the fifteenth century diabetes is un- 
doubtedly referred to as Madu mehe ’’ or homy nrine^^ 
so that in this respect European knowledge lagged sadly 
behind; for it was not until 1079 that our countryman 
WilHs mentioned that the urine of diabetes has a sweet 
taste. A century later Dobson of Liverpool demonstrated 
the presence of sugar.^ ‘ 

IV, As a study, the history of that branch of 
science which has to do with healing has peculiar attrac- 
tions. With foundations iu anthropology medicine has 
close affiliations with most of the theologies, many of the 
philosophies, and with the pseudo-sciences of alchemy and 
astrology To trace its gradual evolution, to study the rela- 
tions which it has borne to the intellectual movements at 
different periods, is the work of scholars trained in the modern 
methods of research (Osier). The study of anthropology 
and medicine presents us with many interesting problems. 
The liability of the diCEerent races of men who differ in 
colour of their skin, to diseases, in a varying degree, can 
only be understock from a study of the geograj)hical 
distribution of diseases among the races of the world and 
of the history of the many epidemics that overran the 
face of the earth in the past ages. Ainhum, goundou, 
sloping sickness and the filarial affectuons are (|onfined 
mainly to the Negro race, but they sm insusceptible to 

* Diabetes Mellittts- By R. Sanndby in Albnt^ System of MedMae 
107. I 



yellow fever, malaria and piles. West-Indians and Africans 
are however susceptible to yellow fever when they return to 
their countries from a long residence in temperate climates. 
But in i^enerab they are at all times less liable to violent 
attikiks than Europeans or North Indians. The Negroes 
lare exempt from piles and from varicose veins, and 
.ehmparatively immune from cancer and syphilis ; they are 
generally free from gout, the desease of the civilised 
man. The Dutch are prone to mesoblastic and chiefly 
vascular degenerations ; and we find Ithe neurotic tendencies 
of disease as a whole among the French race. These facts 
can only be verified by the study of the geographical 
history of the diseases. Clemow says : “ A study of 
medical geography is not complete — and may indeed be 
misleading — unless supplemented by a study of medical 
history. Hardly any disease has a permanent geographical 
distribution. Even those diseases which are practically 
ubiquitous vary from time to time in their virulence and 
in the number of their victims. But it is particularly in 
the large class of * epidemic * disorders that a study of their 
history becomes of the greatest interest and value.” ^ 

The knowledge of the medicinal properties of^^kerbs 
and roots in the treatment of the sick, the Burgica! titeat- 
ment of wounds and the corrections of dislocaticns or 
fractures of bones can be traced even amongst primitive 
nations, — and we can learn the instructive begiOming® of 
the science of medicine. 

The study of the history of diseases is an imporlant 
part of a survey of the present ootiditi©ii of the world. 
It should be compared with a careful estimstte of the past. 
From scanty materials, the historian is requife^ to redon- 
stmet the earlier ages of human history and to inm the 

^ Albtttt*8 System of lledtoine) Vol. I, p. 110. 
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developixient of medical fiCiecce of to-day. The etudeot of 
history %vbo studies th^ racial peculiarities of diseas^i the 
true origin of epidemicsi the influence of heredity, and the 
natural classification of tlie morbid conditions, must be skilled 
men in a very important aspect of medical science which 
has not as yet received the consideration it d6$erves-*^the 
histoiy and geography of diseases. The importance of the 
subject should be thoroughly realised especially in England, 
by Virtue of her worldwide dominions. If there be anj nation 
on earth, to which the subject of history of medicine should 
be peculiarly its own, it is the English who have the best 
opportunities of supplying the data required for the purpose. 
Sir George Campbell, one of the late Lieutenant-Governors 
of Bengal, observed with pride, but without the least 
exaggeration, at the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1886, in our vast empire 
we have every race and every shade, every stage of progress, 
from the lowest to the highest, every institution and every 
method of living. As rulers, as explorers, as merchants, 
as employers of labour, as colonists, we come into the 
|earest contact with almost every people and every tribe on 
the face of the earth, we are indeed a people who, if we 
make but the most moderate use of our opportunities, may 
bring together such a mass of knowledge as to leave 
nothing wanting.”. India as a part of the British Empire 
has peculiar advantages for the study of the growth of the 
medical science. “ ludia is in some sense an epitome of the 
world,” and Bengal inay be said to be an epitome of 
India. 

V. The study of history of medicine is useful 
pastime for the leisure moments of bdsy niten wl|o take 
an interest in the history of the professio^^ local or geheral. 
Both in England and the United Statp this has tende^ 
more towards the biographical side o| medical histpryi 

8 
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and valuable mouographs have been published/^ 

Who would not sympathise with the sorrows of Dr. 
Morton whom Lecky declares in his History of European 
Mor^ to have done more for the real happiness of man- 
kind than all the moral philosophers from Socrates to 
1^^ — ^tbe inventor and revealer of ansesthetic inhalation, 
and who passed the later years of bis life in agricultural 
paraults, supplying an instance of national ingratitude ! 
His soul rests in peace : 

Not poppy, nor niandragortt 
Nor all the drowsy synips of the world 
Shall ever lucdtciae thejse to such sweet sleep/* 

Shnkespeure. 


How much Jenner suffered from the incredulity and 
ridicule of, and direct and determined oppositions from, the 
various members of the profession who stigmatised his 
innovation as a gross violation of religion, morality, law 
and humanity/’ Antiseptic surgery has robbed opera- 
tion of its after-complications, as ana^tbetics have aver- 
ted and annuled pain of the surgeon’s knife, but it took 
years of patient toil to gradually eliminate fallacies and 
establish and teach the conditions of success. None who 
have not read Lister’s early contributions, and the litera- 
ture they called into being, can realise the diffieulti^ that 
he had to overcome, in his epoch-making WQrk on liospi- 
talism and Wound Treatment. The remark of the butler, 
who found Simpson lying in bit room apparently uncon- 
scious, He’ll kill himself yet wi’tha experiments,” gives us 
a graphic account of the hardships and perils incurred in 
his endeavour to make the severest surgi^l op^ttons 
painless. Yet in 1889, only seventeen years before tbm 
great discovery, Velpeau said : **A11 research fpr<m agent 
to destroy pain in operation is a mere chimera and unwoT^ 
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ot inttbm copsidemtions/^ It is no donbt ifiterestiBg to 
learn that such an eminent benefactor of men^ as imnnorM 
Harrey, after his celebrated book on the ^^Circulation 
of the Blood came out, fell mightily in practice ; %xmd 
believed by the vulgar that be was crack-brained, and all 
the physicians were against him.’^ As recreation, busy 
piactitioners should study the biographies of the medical 
worthies* It has been said that Professor Osler^ recreation 
is bibliography, 

‘ As a relief to the pressure of learning, the doctor should 
turn to literature and the arts, especially to dmwing and 
other extra-professional pursuits. From a study of the 
biographies of celebrated medical men, we may form an 
idea of the different lines adopted by them as their hobby. 
It is a mistake to suppose that medicine is a mere mechani- 
cal training. The training in medicine is a liberal educa- 
tion. It develops a maa^s powers in whatever directions 
those powers are later to be utilised. 

As a ^side line,^ physicians have derived personal 
pleasure, and secured benefit to humanity from cultivation 
of fascinating diversions, entirely different from those 
required in their daily vocations. We should remember 
that Apollo was god of healing as well as leader of 
the Muses, Avicenna became the Father of Geology 
and Liameus, the '' Father of Modern Botany.^’ Stenson 
revelled among fossils, Auenbmgger and Boerhaave 
cultivated music^ *Henle played the violin. Mpn}" 
embellished literature. Haden, Pridenbiirg and others 
have distinguished themselves as exponents ot etcher’s ^rt. 
William Hunter, Scarpa, Henry Thompson, md Sbrady 
found joy in painting pictures. Canon Aruot, like St. Luke, 
entered the ministry. Dr. W. T. Grenfell beoaiAe cele-^ 
bmted as “ Grenfell of Labradar.” Kea% Goldwiith and 
Ikidges bedame celebrated poets, Lord E|kerston ^formerf^ 
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Dr Walter Foster)^ Dr, Jameson (Dr. Jim, the Premier of 
live Dominion of South Africa), Sir George Robertson (the 
tern of Chitral), Dr. George Ernest Morrison (the official 
political adviser of the President of the Chinese Republic), 
Bftjol (the Honorary Colonial Governor), Dr. E. R. Taylor 
(the Mayor of Sanfraneiseo during the most perilous times) 
celebrated themselves as doctor-politicians. Sir Seymour 
Haden (President of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers), 
and Mr. Henry Tonks (Asst. Professor at the SlaJe School 
of Pine Art) are instances of doctor artists. Sir Charles 
Wyndham became an acknowledged head of the dramatic 
profession. 

Sir Joseph Hooker (the Director of Kew Gardens) and 
^ Professor Huxley began their career as naval surgeons 
and became eminent men of science. Dr. Harvey W. Weley 
was the great chemist who denounced the food adulteration 
and the selling of spurious soil fertilis’^rs as a crime. Ur. 
Alexander E. Bell became famous as the inventor of 
Telephone, that is, for the creation by means of the voi(^e of 
undulations in an electric current. Livingstone, Mungo 
Park, Kirk, Rae and Emin Pacha are well-known as 
explorers. Mr. Stephen Paget acted as the Secretary of the 
Research Defence Society and so did incalculable good to 
the cause of science. These eminent physicians have 
writ their names large in the history of medicine. Many 
have been enthusiastic photographers. Some have interested 
themselves in collection of prints, mierophotographs, b )ofcs, 
and coins. Many devoted themselves to horticulture, 
floriculture, agriculture and cultivation of plants. Many 
medical raefi have gone into the breeding of high grade 
dogs. 

VI. A study of the history of a science helps mate- 
rially in the formation of character. When students leave 
their colleges and hospitals, the young graduates are 
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imbaed in tbeir mind with an id«a tiiat their edui^atinn 
is eomptete. But if they realise the greatness of iatelli* 
gence of the worthies of the past and their share in the 
progress of science, the effect would be to modify their 
estimation of self/’ and to “ help to encourage that 
modesty of bearing which is ever a noble feature in 
the perfect character of all great and good men/’ ^ 
“ I often think we are too apt, in the preoccupation 

of the present, to forget what a great amount of 

work was accomplished by our predecessors and hoir 
completely, in many instances, they fashioned the pathway 
which has led to many of our modern achievements. 
Only to mention the honoured name of Celsus, we 
find several of the operations described by him are 

still performed, and he has recorded his experience, or 

rather the experiences of his time, with a force and 
precision that never probably have been surpassed. Some 
perhaps may say, What have we to do with ancient 
surgery? We are practical men; give us the surgerj^ of 
the present day/’ But much of the practice of the present 
is founded on the labours of the past, on the thought and 
the toil of those who ai*e no more : 

Vergiss die treuen todteu nicht. 

There is some tendency to displace the leaders of the 
generations who have gone befoie from the pedestals on 
which the admiration of their contemporaries has placed 
them. The traditions of the past are, I suppose, a part 
of the discipline of the surgical mind.” ^ 

Above all, he will haye learnt fi*om the lessons of 
the past the one great truth that, however important a 

' KjnaggB, Lanoet, 1898, Vol. II, p. 1425. 

• An Address on the Old Surgery anA the New. S|r W, 
Mao Connao, F.R.O.S. ; B.MJ. 18^, Vol. 11, p. 8^6 
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discovery be may imagine he has made, it behoves him to 
be modest in t!>e face of what has been done before him/’ * 
It is bighiy necessary for a physician to practise self- 
eeititral and to be of firm and genial manners. 

The spirit of disdain for the thoughts and beliefs of 
the ancient masters of medical science may deprive the 
future generations from the delight in tracing the growth 
of the science — a subject which may prove of intense 
interest to the medical profession. 

The study of biographies has been used from time 
immemoriar as an aid to the formation of character by 
stamping on the minds of students moral impression along 
with interesting ideas. 

Idle pretence of superior success, haughty assumption of 
power of the instruments of precision for diagnosis and 
treatment, foolish confidence in vague statistical reports, 
are unworthy of the graduates of medicine. Be honest and 
straightforward. Then let the future' take care of itself. 
It is neither always safe nor desirable to discard our old 
weapons as rusty and fiitilo. Always remember that our 
present position is the outcome of the struggle of the 
different schools of medicine, the dogmatists, the empirics, 
the methodists, the galenists and a hundred other sects. 
It often happened that one theory was loudly proclaimed 
as excellent until another just as fallacious bail arisen to 
overthrow it. 

It appears to me,” says Adams, that, at mrtain 
periods of ancient times, the standard of professional 
excellence was such as would not easily be attained at the 
present day, with all our vaunted improvements in know- 
ledge ; and that many of those early masters of our ait were 


‘ Sir Felix Semon: Eelationg of Laryngology, Ehinology, and 
Otology with other Arts and Science, B.HJ., Vo), n, ttept. 24, f904, 
p.717. ' 
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distinguish^ tor varied stores of ei*uditioii, an atdcmi low 
of truth, and an aptitude to detect the fallaoies of error, 
such as few of us even now can lay claim to. The Father 
of Medicine held that, to become an eminent physician, it 
was necessary not only to be well acquainted with tfie 
structure of the human frame, but also to be skilled in logic, * 
astronomy, and other sciences (De Aer. Aq., etc.) ; and of 
him it may be truly^asserted, that he cultivated the art of 
medicine upon the strict principles of the inductive philo* 
sophy more than two thousand yearn before the "wqrld gave 
Lord Bacon the credit of introducing this method of 
philosophising. His devoted admirer and follower, Galen, 
was evidently the very hem ideal of an accomplished 
physician ; skilled in all the sciences of the day, in logic, 
mathematics, rhetoric, and the first philosophy ; to all these 
ornamental branches of knowledge he added a mipute 
acquaintance with anatomy and physiology ; a practical 
ejtperience with the phenomena of diseases as diversified by 
climate, Situation, and the varied modes of life ; a singular 
perseverance in collecting facts; and an extraordinary 
ability for generalizing them. The contemporaries of 
Celsas regarded him not only as well acquainted with 
medical literature, but also as being minutely skilled in 
every elegant and useful science which was known and 
cultivated at that remai'kable period. And Rbases, the 
Arabian, requires of him who aspires to eminence in the 
medical profession, that, instead of wasting his earlier years 
in frequenting musical and drinking parties, he should have 
spent them in conning over the valuable records of ancient, 
wisdom^ But the Sciolist,*’ says he, ** who gives himself 
out for a proficieht in the art, while he " has scarcely swen a 
smattering 
coiilidench, 
profession. 


of learning; will never be de^^rving of much 
nor ever attain any great Ainence in 
For it can never be that aw inditidaid#^j^^ 
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wtetever age he may reach, should be able to comprehend 
in his mind a subject so vast and diffuse, except by 
treading upon the footsteps of the ancients ; since the 
boundaries of the science far exceed the narrow limits of 
the life of mao, as is the case with most of the liberal arts 
as well as with medicine. The number of authors is not 


small by whose labours the art has attained its present 
growth ; and yet one may hope to master the monuments 
of their industry within the space of a few years. L^t us 
suppose that, in the course of a thousand years, a thousand 
authors had made improvements in the profession ; and 
then a jicrson who has diligently studied their works may 
improve his miud as much in knowledge as if he had 
devoted a thousand years to the study of medicine. But, 
when an acquaintance with former authors is despised, 
what need be expected from the efforts of a single person ? 
For, however much he may surpass others in abilities, how 
is it to be supposed that his private stock of knowledge 
should be at all worthy to compare with the accumulated 
treasures of antiquity ? In a word, he who has never 
turned over the pages of the ancient physicians, nor has 
formed to his mind a distinct conception of the nature of 
diseases before he enters the chambers of the sick, will find 
that, from ignorance and misapprehension, he will confound 
one complaint with another, for this obvious that 

be has come to his task unprepared and nninstrueted.” ‘ 

We flatter ourselves that we live in a seientifio aad 
we are scientific men. We smile at * the ineptitude which 
led Harvey’s contemporaries to abuse him and scout 
hie discovery, and the Faculty de M^ecine de Paris to 
forbid the introduction of his writings on the circulation 
of the blood i% the medical schools. We pharisaieo% 


' fCaliib Egins^ SydeiJfe^m Society Edition, Eiitor's 
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felicitate ourselves that we of the twentieth century are 
blessed with more receptive minds. Tempura mntaniur 
non nos It is not so long since that Lister had 

to face a storm of antagonism and abuse^ and found himself 
and his followers involved in long and bitter controversy on 
the subject of antiseptic surgery, or that the renowned 
Pasteur was persecuted by the profession, which nltimately 
profited most by his discoveries. 

Like all really great physicians,^’ says Neuberger,* 
Hippocrates was far from shutting his eyes to the history 
of medical art, far from despising, in blind over-estimation 
of his own powers, the work of his predecessors, because it 
may have been faulty. In Ancient Medicine he writes : * I 
do not say that the old art of healing should be abandoned 
as of no account or as though its investigations were 
wrongly conducted ; on the contrary, I maintain that its 
way of thinking came so near to truth that one should 
take it more into considemtion and wonder at the dis- 
coveries made inspite of so great a lack of knowledge/ 
These words, which even to-day may be laid to heart, de- 
inopstratc, not alone the reverent disposition animating the 
mask»r, but also the motive of that magnaniinous action by 
which Hippocratism restored the discredited art of ancient 
days to its rightful position.” 

‘'The first deficiency noted by Lord Bacon, in his review 
of medicine,” says Russel,’^ is ‘the discontinuance of the 
ancient and serious diligence of Hippocrates, which used to 
set down a narrative of the special cases of his j)atientB,and 
how they proceeded, and how they were judged by recovery 
or death.’ ^ 'This, in facV wisely writes Dr, Adams, 



^ Neuberger : History of Medioino, Playfair’s Tiiaoslation, p. 130. ^ 
** Kassel j history of Medicine, p. 56. 1,1 T 

® Of tbe Proflcience and Advanoemsnt of Iisa||iing. By PranClIL 
Lt^rd'Veralam. Edited by B. Montagde, Esq., 171* 
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^constitutes the great superiority of the ancient 
over the modern, that the former possessed a much greater 
talent for apprehending general truths than the latter, who 
confine their attention to particular facts, and too much 
negledi the observation of general appearances. I trust no 
one will be offended if I venture to pronounce, regarding 
the present condition of our professional literature, that (to 
borrow au illustration from the logic of Kant) it is alto- 
gether cyclopic — ^that is to say, it wants the eye of philo- 
sophy ; for although we have learned to examine particular 
objects with greater aecumcy than our forefathers did, the 
sphere of our mental vision, so to speak, is more confined 
than theirs, and cannot embrace the same enlarged views 
of general objects/* ’ 

Listerism has revolutionised the ancient art of healing 
as regards the method of wound-treatment, but surgeons 
are often dogmatic as to the exacit method of dressing a 
wound. Treves and Hutchinson remark'-^ : All surgeons 

endeavour to secure that the wound shall be quite 
clean ; shall be aseptic ; shall not be irritated ; shall be 
kept at rest. One surgeon accomplishes these ends 
in one way, another in another, and the result* are equal. 
He who considers that his method of dealing with a wound 
is the most perfect will find that liis neighbour, who adopts 
very different details, obtains an identical measure of 
success. 

New antiseptic agents apjjear from time to time upon 
the scene, They are persued^ are vauutid as perfect, are 
diligently employed, and then not a few of them fade 
away, some very gradually, others with the suddenness of 
the South Sea Bubble.” 

^ A.dama* Hippoc., p. 232. 

' A Manual of Operative Snrgery : Trorea and Hntohinaon ^ 
Tkird edition, p. 83. 
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« The merely »cienti6c phyeieiao/’ says Dr. Clifford 
Albutt (a celebrated English authority on Medicine), 
is apt to be blind to useful manoeuvres which rest rather 
upon the accidental than the more permanent qualities of 
things/^ And he continues—"* Prevalent opinions, though 
not formal truths, contain truths, and this the pradtiOal 
physician does not fail to perceive ; nor does he forget 
that the observations of any person, however prOfottnd, 
being the observations of an individual of brief life add 
limited faculties, need some tampering by traditional lore 
—by the embodied opinions of a vast number of observers 
over a long period of time. 

Let us consider the utility of the study of the Hindu 
system of medicine : 

I. Origin of Medicine : (i) Oods.—The Ayurveda 
which forms a part of the Vedas is considered to be of 
su|)erfauman origin and to have existed from eternity.* 
Though an Upaveda, the science is considered to be 
co-existent with the First T^her ” who is the primary 
cause of the whole universe. The Ayurveda declares 
Brahma to be the source of all knowl^ge in medicine 
M in other sciences. Indeed be is said to have composed 
the original Ayurveda in a lakh or verses. In the 

earlier epochs of the Vedas only universal deities were, 
more or less, in relation with medicine and disease : as the 
ASvins, Rudra and other gods. But later on there were 
deities with definitely medical functions or pest-gods. 

It is from God physician derives his light, — ‘it is on 
Him be calk for succour. The origin and cessation of 
life manifest Hfe power. Without help from Ood, no 

^ *rmt 

Oaraka Saiil|itft, 1. xxt* 
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physician can be successful. Therefore the ancient Hindus 
regarded medical science to be of divine origin. 

Russel says* : ‘'The Divine Founder of our Faith 
appeared not on]> in the character of a preacher, or 
prophet, but very conspicuously in that of a Healer, or, in 
fact^ of a Medical Man^ — we use the expression with all 
reverence. One of his apellations, that of Saviour, is 
translated into German, by the word Heiland, or Healer; 
and to the common eye of the time, his work was the 
curing of the sick. Most of the deeds recorded of Him in 
the Gospels, were instances of the restoration of health or 
life. That this was the impression made u[)on his contem- 
poraries, appears from the letter, written by King Abargus, 
of Arabia, and translated out of the Syriac language by 
Eusebius.’* 

(?V) AnimaU as Instructors of Medicine . — In certain 
eases, the lower animals were th(» j)reeei)tors of men in 
matters of selecting food-stuffs and rnedicinal drugs. 

This veiw is also found current in other countries. 
Sehmiedeberg thinks that man has imitated the habits 
of animals in the detection of remedial ageni^^. It is said 
that the successors of Mercury, the father of medicine 
in Egypt, learned the process of venese^ tion from the 
hippopotamus which is said to perform the operation on 
itself by striking the leg against a pointed reed, taking 
care to direct the stroke against a vein. 

“ Heated animals refresh themselves in cold water, 
warm their stiffened limbs in the sun, and destroy irrita- 
ting parasites. Cats and dogs liek their wounds ; dogs eat 
grass to excite vomiting. A dog with a broken bone runs 
on three legs holding the broken one so that it may set 

* Knssel: History and Heroes o7 the Art of Medicine, pp. 71-2, 

* The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius PamphiHuB, translated 
from the'Ghreek by the Rev. C. P. Orus^, A. M., p. 32. 
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without appreciable shortening ; monkey's seek to check 
the flow of blood by application of the paw, and are adept 

in the extraction of foreign bodies, such as thorns 

Cases of mutual help are seen particularly in animals 
living a social life, such as bees and ants, the latter of 

which care for their wounded It is related that the 

Egyptian Ibis uses the beak for self-administration 

of enemata'; swallows to heal sore eyes, employ 

the, juice of celandine ; bears to cure stomach disorders, 
leaves of arum ; tortoises use, as antedote to snake-bite, a 
variety of origanum ; stags cure their wounds with leaves of 
dictamnus, etc. In India, where the bitter root of ophior- 
rhiza mungo is esteemed as an antidote to snake-bite, the 
lesser ichneumon is* designated by the natives as the 
animal from whom its qualities were learnt/^ (Neuberger.) 

The story of Polydius who cured Glaucus, sen of 
Minus, Kiug of Crete, from snake-bite, by observing how 
a dead snake was vivifled by another, is another example, 
but unfortunately the narrator has forgotten to inform 
us of the name of the herb. 

Let us consider the medical attainments of animals as 
described by Pliny : The hippopotamus has even been 
our instructor in one of the operations of medicine. When 
the animal has become too bulky, by continued overfeeding, 
it goes down to the banks of the river, and examines the 
reeds which have beep newl}' cut ; as soon as it has found a 
stump that is very sharp, it presses its body against it, and 
so wounds one of the veins in the thigh ; and by the flow 
of blood thus produced, the body, which would otherwise 
have fallen into a morbid state, is relieved; after which, 
it covers up the wound with mud. 

The bird, also, which is called the Ibis, a native of 
the same country of Egypt, has shewn ui some things of 
a similar nature. By means of its bo<^ed beak, it laves 
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the body through that part by which it is especially 
necessary for health, that the residuous food should be 
discharged. Nor, indeed, are these the only inventions 
which have been borrowed from animals to prove of use 
to man. The power of the herb dittany^ in extracting 
arrows, was first disclosed to us by stags that had been 
struck by that weapon ; the weapon being discharged 
on their feeding upon this plant. The same animals, 
too, when they happen to have been wounded by the 
phalangium, a species of spider, or by any insect of a 
similar nature, cure themselves by eating crabs. One 
of the very best remedies for the bite of the ser}>ent, is 
the plant with which lizards treat their wounds when 
injured in fighting with each other. The swallow has 
shown us that the chelidonia is very serviceable to the 
sight, by the fact of its employing it for the cure of its 
young, when their eyes are affected. The tortoise 
recruits its powers of ^effectually resisting serpents by 
eating the plant which is known as cnnile bubnla j and 
the weasel feeds on rue, when it fights with the serpent 
in pursuit of mice. The Stork cures itself of its diseases, 
with wild marjoram, and the wild boar with as also 
by eating crabs, and, more particularly, those that have 
been thrown up by the sea. 

The snake, when the membrane which covers its 
body, has been contracted by the cold of winter, throws 
it off in the spring, by the aid of the juices of femel, and 
thus becomes sleek and youthful in appearance. First 
of all it disengages the head, and then it takes no less 
than a day ^ and a night in working itself out, and divest- 
ing itself of the membrane in which it has beeh enclosed. 
The same animal, too, on finding its sight wakened 
during its winter retreat, anoints and refreshes iis eyes 
by rubbing itself on the plant called fennel, or maratirum ; 
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but, if any of the scales are slow in coining off, it rubs 
itself against the thorns of the jumper. The dragon 
relieves the nausea which affects it in spring, with the 
juices of the lettuce. The barbarous nations go to hunt 
the panther, provided with meat that has been rubbed 
with Aconite , which is a poison. Immediately on eating 
it, compression of the throat overtakes them, from which 
circumstance it is, that the plant has received the name 
of pardaliancliee (pard^etrangler). The animal, however, 
has' found an antidote against this poison in human 
excrements ; besides which, it is so eager to get at 
them, that the shepherds purposely suspend them in a 
vessel, placed so high, that the animal cannot reach 
them, even by leaping, when it endeavours to get at 
them ; accordingly, it continues to leap, until it has 
quite exhausted itself, and at least expires : otherwise, 
it is so tenacious of life that it will continue to 
fight, long after its intestines have been dragged out of 
its body. 

When an elephant has happened to devour a 
chameleon, which is of the same colour with the herbage, 
it counteracts this poison by means of the wild olive. 
Bears, when they have eaten of the fruit of the Mandrake, 
lick up numbers of Ants. The stag counteracts the 
effect of [wisonous plants by eating the artichoke. Wood 
pigeons, jackdaws, blackbirds, and partridges, purge 
themselves once a year by eating bay leaves ; pigeons, 
turtle-doves, and poultry, with wall pellBory, or helHne \ 
ducks , geese, and other aquatic birds of a similar nature, 
with the bulruek. The raven, when it has kitied a chameleon, 
a contest in which even the conqueror stfi||rs, counte|^ts 
the poiso^by means of laurel/’ ‘ % 

^ Pliny ; Quoted in Curious Creatures in Zc|^logy. By Astitoiu 
Art.— Animal Medicine, p. 160 , 
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In the Vedae, the medical knowledge is often said to 
be derived from the actions of animals. In the Atbarva- 
veda, we find the animals acting as teachers of medicine. 
The boar, ichneumon, serpents, eagles, falcons and birds, 
oxen, kine, goats, sheep, and wild animals are mentioned 
as versed in the qualities of medicinal plants (viii. 7, 
*28-86). Ill A V. V. 18. 9, the eared hedgehog is said 
to have disclosed some medicine. In the prayer to the 
remedy for takman (fever) we find : “An eagle f onnd 
thee, a wild boar uprooted thee with his snout.^^ 

II. From the study of Sanskrit medical books we get 
accounts of some obsolete customs, which were unknown 
to any other countries in ancient times, and which are 
difficult to comprehend in modern ages. 

(t) Visa-Kanya <>r the Poison-girls , — It was the 
custom in Ancient India to send jioison-girls as presents to 
rival kings, who are said to have met death by their loving 
caresses and embraces. In tlie Susruta Samhita,' the 
physician in attendance on kings are cautioned against 
such poison-girls who are said to have been sent by 
enemies to murder the reigning jmnces : — 

It 

We find a reference to it in the Devi Purftua'*'' where 
men are cautioned against the embraces of the poison-girls. 

\9 ^ 

In the Mudra Eaksasa, we find a similar i^eference, 
where a rumour is said to have been circulated by Canakya, 

^ SuRruta BambitS, V. I. 

® Deri Purl^?a, Ob. IX. 
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to the effect that RSkeasa had the poor Parvataka killed 
through a poisonous maid ^ : 

fw* ifi! ^^Tpcnt ^mfir anrwK: i 

In the Hitopadesa this story also occurs. It is said 
that the damseliwas so venomous that flies alighting on 
her body while in perspiration instantly perished. 

There is evidence that kings in ancient times tried to 
discover antidotes by making experiments with poisons 
upon criminals. Mithradates VI, Eupator (120 — 63 B.C.), 
the learned King of Pontus found out a panacea — the 
famous antidote, Mithradation, for all kinds of poisons. 
By increasing its use, he is said to have immunised himself 
against poison. Similarly these poison-girls habituated 
themselves by increasing their dosage of poison which they 
began to take from their infancy. They rendered them- 
selves immune to poison but the emanations from their 
bodies became highly poisonous to others. 

In Aristotle’s ‘‘ Secretum Secretonim,”* we find a 
curious reference to this practice of Indian kings — namely 
the murder of their rivals by means of maids with a 
poisonous body, whose contact is said to have proved 
fatal : ** Alexander, do not entrust to women the care of the 
body, but if need be, only to one whom thou hast tried 
and found devoted to thee and to thy happiness. For 
thou art like a trust in their hands. Beware of deadly 
poison, for kings have been killed by them aforetime. 
And do not confide unto one man the healing of thy body, 
fdt one mails can easily be seduced ; mi when it is 
possible for the«; to have ten physicianii do so j do not 

^ HudrS EAk^asa, Oh. 1. ' 

“ Aristotle^a Secretum Secre orum. Book II, 36. — Trauskted 

by Mr. Gaater in J. R. A. S., p. 727. 

10 t 
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fc^ow my ^rascriptiooi u^nlese tiiey have all come together 
and are of one accord. And let no medicine be prepared 
for thee except in the presence of them all, and joined 
with them one of thy trusted faithful servants, who knows 
tie properties of drugs, their combination and proportions. 
IRemember what happened when the King of India sent 
the rich gifts and among them that beautiful maiden 
wiiom they had fed on poison until she was of the nature 
of a snake, and had I not perceived it because of my fear, 
for 1 feared the clever men of those countries and their 
craft, and had I not found by proof that she would be killing 
thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she surely 
would have killed thee.” Lord Bacon also remarks^ : 

And there is an old tradition of a maiden that was fed 
with napellus ; which is counted the strongest poison of 
all vegetables, which with use did not hurt the maid, but 
poisoned some that had carnal company. with her.” 

(it) SUka^dosa , — The Ayurvedic system of medicine 
which consisis of eight divisions, has a section on Vajlkaraiia. 
It treats of the science of promoting the virile power, and 
notices many customs which, fortunately for the world, 
have ceased to exist. It is said that the ]^)eople had recourse 
to many obscene practices to fatten and strengthen the 
organs of copulation. One of these methods, according to 
Vfttsygyana, was the application of I^Qka, an unknowb ki^d 
of poisonous water animal, to the penis to increase its size 
and strength. As the result of this immoral practice, the 
organ became the seat of many pathological malformations 
and it fell to the lot of the surgeons to treat snch ca^m. They 
describe no less than eighteen kinds of morbid phenomena, 
some of which are said to be not amenable to treattoept. 

The disease Impotency seems to have been kbbwh 
^ Natural History, Ch, V, 409, Vol. li, p. 189. 
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in the Vedie time*, for in the Rv. (i. 116. 16; III, 2^ ; 
vL 62. 7 ; X. 39. 7 ; 65. 1 2) Vadhrimaiti (Hi. bamag a& 
impotent man a* a baaband) seems to be the name ti 
a w<Hnan who owed the restotaiion of her 
virility to the Aivins, and obtained a son, Hura^yabasta. 
The word is, however, possibly only descriptive. The 
hymn Av. iv. 4 is a charm to promote virility. The plant 
dug up ior Varu^, shall make him full oi lusty streagtii. 
It will stifEeu the paacu as a bow. Tim straogitb of tiie 
horse, the mule, the goat and tbf ram shall come to him 
(Av. iv. 4. 8). 

The use of aphrodisiacs to promote virility in man is a 
special feature of Ayurvedic medicine ; and this practice 
seems to have been known from time immemorial in IntKa. 
The plant used is called kapikaoehu (macuma pruriens) 
the cowitch. Its seeds are described as powerful aphro- 
disiac. This plant is dug up by Gandfaarvas for Vwuna. 
The plant makes the organ so very full of lusty strength, 
that when excited, the patient will exhale heat. It 
infuses lusty force into men. It stiffens the pami as 
a bowstring upon the bow. 


The practice of applications of various substances to 
give tone to the organs of copulation was in vogue in 
many countries in ancient times, and still prevails in 
certain lands, as will be known from the study of the 
“ PathologiCa Sexualis.” 

(m) Temple-tleep , — In ancient times, temples of 
gods offered (^yjiums for patients sufferii^ from diseases, 
as in the present time, in India, when patients suffer fi»m 


iaounble maladiee, they often go to some o^brated tonijileB 
to get their diseases cured by divme^ Them temples 
oSemd suitable opportunities of examii^g potieal^^^ 
watching the results of methods of enras|: of studyinp ^^ y 
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effects of remedial ag^ents, and of gaining experience by 
the temple-archives, wherein were written the histories of 
diseases. Such temples existed in Greece and her colonies : 
at Cyrene, Croiona, Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidos where the 
Asclipiads or the temple physicians practised their profession 
with renown in the earliest times. At Pergamus, a town 
in Asia Minor, the birth-place of Galen, there was a cele- 
brated temple of ^Esculapius. Hippocrates belonged to 
the temple of Cos, and Dhanvantari taught surgery at 
Kali. It is from this similarity of names of their birth- 
places, and from striking resemblances of the Ayurveda 
and the Greek Medicine, Haas propounded the theory that 
Dhanvantari was an adaptation of Hippocrates, and Kail 
of Cos. 

‘‘ The apotheosis of Asclepiiis came later, and many 
temples were raised to him. We have record of 
about one hundred ; those best known to us by their 
surviving relics were in (!'os, Pergamurn, and Epidaurus. 
Recent excavations in Cos have brought to light remains 
of an Aselepian temple with cells, the base of a statue, 
and the foundations of a well-house. If Tricca was the 
most ancient of the medical temples, Epidaurus was the 
largest, and the mother of many such health-resorts in 
Greek lands. These Asclepieia, whither, as to hospitals 
or spas, the sick were gathered together, were situated 
in places of fine air, pure water, and exhilarating scenery. 
In or near some of them were medicinal springs. There, 
besides religious rites, other physical and moral influences 
— such as the drama, games, social amusements, diet and 
training, and perhaps, a few drugs — were brought to 
bear upon the sick in mind or body, as they are to<4ay at 
Homburg or Aix-des- Bains. At such resorts the effects 
of ^^Airs, waters, and places ^Vand of regimen, as well as 
those of mental exaltation, diversion, or repose, were 
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keenly observed by the positive Greek mind, and the 
results of these more natural methods quickly distinguished 
from those of priestly ritual. Thus medicine found its 
place as a branch of natural knowledge, a place which, 
after Galen, the last of the great Greek physicians, it lost 
again till the coming of Vesalius and Harvey/^ ^ 

Of the part taken by priests in the cure of dis^ll^’ 
we know little precisely, but much may be supposed. By 
pomp, splendour and ancient enchantments the senses 
were captured, and the springs of nervous energy un- 
sealed ; sorceries and impostures, which are apt to find 
their way into all great rituals, entered more or less into 
their system. And of such inspirations and suggestions 
the physicians may have availed themselves, directly or 
indirectly ; it is alleged that mesmerism was a potent 
means in the hands of the priesthood. That patients 
were subjected to hypnotic suggestion we know with 
some fulness. In the age of Hippocrates it is probable 
that even the most seeptical inquirers harboured some 
belief in the supernatural origin of dreams ; it is certain 
that dreams took a considerable part in the treatment of 
the sick, and that their value as means of ^^suggestion” 
was recognised down to the time of Galen. ‘Hncubation” 
or temple-sleep ” was practised in the Greek temples 
as in the Egyptian, under the hands of the priests. In 
the fatal illness of Alexander his generals had recurse 
to it on his behalf^ Incubation was by no means peculiar 
to the temples of Asclepius ; it was practised at many 
other shrines ; as of Apollo, Aphrodite, and Hera. The 
suppliants in crowds — the sexes were not segregated — 
their imaginations previously exalted by imposing rites, 
lay for sleep in the sanctuary by night. If, as we i hear, 

' AJbhtt; The History of Medicine, in *A ^ystei^ of Medicine* 
by Albutt and BoUeston, Vol. I, p, 2, 1905. 
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some were sleepless, the priests took care, no doabt, that 
they should see visions and hear prophecies nevertheless. 
Opium:, hemlock, and some other sedative drugs were 
known in ancient times. In the visions the tame snakes 
kept in the temples played some part, as we infer from 
the PMu0 of Aristophanes, from some of the inscriptions 
afh fiptdaufus, and from other testimony. Like the Delphic 
the priest of Asclepius also may have kept 
himself itiformed of the private concerns of the suppliants, 
at any ^rate of the more eminent of them ; and we Our- 
selves are in no position to denounce this blend of super- 
stition, of t!)e supernatural, and of natural and worldly 
wisdom, as mere quackery. Indeed, the Apolline religion 
may be regarded as an Ionian revolt from nature cults, 
gloomy, obscure, and corybantic, which then, as in other 
times and places, enslaved the thought and debased the 
passions of man. We may dwell rather on the therapeutical 
results obtained indirectly by the pcepamtion for the 
vigils ; this seems to have cousistiid in baths, fasting, 
purgation, anointings, and even bleeding : Jraeasures 
which had their vulgar advantages. On a larger scale, 
and more persistent method, these trainings, dietetics, 
mineral and sea bathing, and the like, fell in with the 
work of the physicians, and with the Greek cult of the 
body.”* 

‘^The histories of the eases were recorded,” days 
Russel,® in three different styles ; some were upon votive 
tablets, others were formal descriptions by literary visiters, 
and the third were drawn up by the physicians themselves. 
Of the inscriptions on votive tablets there are but 
four specimens extant, found on an island in the Tiber. 
As they am of the highest historical interest, and as we are 

» pp. 3*4. 

* Mussel : History and Heroes of the Airt of Modsoin^ |^p. 
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uot aware of Hiere being a version of them in my English 
work, we shkil translate the German one, made by Sprengel, 
who also at the same place gives the originar 

I. ^ In these days the oracle spake to a certain blind 
man of the name of Gajns : he was to go to the altar and 
to pray, then make a circuit from right to left, lay his fivh 
fingers upon the altar, raise his hand and place it upon his 
eyes. Thus, in the presence of the people, loudly rejoicing, 
be regained his health. This manifestation of Omnipotence 
happened under the Emperor Antoninug. 

II. ^ The oracle spake to the blind soldier, Valerius 
Aper : be was to come and mix the blood of a white cock 
with honey, make an eye-sj^lve, and smeai* his eyes with it 
for three days. He recovered his sight, and came and 
returned thanks to the god before all the people. 

III. ^ Julian appeared to be in a hopeless state after an 
attack of spitting of blood. The god, by means of the 
oracle, ordered him to come and take a pine-cone from the 
altar, and to eat this mixed with honey for three days. 
He was cured, and came and thanked the god before all 
the people. 

IV. , ^ The son of Lucius, who lay hopeless with a 

stitch in bis #dde, was ordered by the god, in a night vision, 
to come and take ashes fropa the altar, to mix them with 
wine, ^nd lay themf'on the side. He was rescued, and 
thanked the god" b^foVe all the people, and the people 
wished him joy.** ^ 

** It will be admitted that, if this be a fair sample of the 
cures recorded on the tablets, and we have no reason to 
suppose it is not, it would be about as bC|>eIess to exttact 
trustworthy observations from them as i^m the eolmnns 

' Eauderauirk. 0e IiKarementes Ajrtis lledi<!^ per BxpoBitioiieai 
^grotorum use iu Vias Publlcas et Templa, 4 to 1^, 1749. Quoted by 
Sprengel.' ' 
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in the newspaper which publish the success of Professor 
Holloway ; nor shall we find anything in the next class of 
. much greater value/’ 

^'The most celebrated literary man of antiquity, who 
desciibes the proceedings in the temple of iEsculapius, 
and celebrates the cures there performed, is the orator 
Aristides. We find him constantly referred to, and 
we may estimate his fitness for the task by the following 
specimens taken from one of his omtions. Speaking 
of ^seulapius, he says, ^ There are that say they 
have been raised from death by him/ ' But also some, 
both men and women, lay to his account that limbs of 
the body have been given them by the providence 
of the god, their natural ones having been destroyed/ 
* But to me, on the other hand, not a part of the 
body, but the whole body, having preserved and com- 
pacted it together, he himself has given as a gift, just as 
Promaetheus, according to the legend, is said to have formed 
man/ ^ And how extraordinary are the visions he sends ! 
telling some to drink gypsum, some hemlock, some to strip 
naked and bathe in cold water ; rne, too, indeed, has he 
honoured in this way — curing catarrhs by river and sea- 
baths, and fits of prostration by long journeys ; and when I 
was unable to breathe, ordering me to read and write/^ ^ 

Neuberger^ says : Amid the mapy forms assumed by 
mysticism the dream-oracles were the cliief ; they were found 
mostly in places where the gods had made striking mani- 
festation of their power and presence by strange natural 
phenomena, e.y., near caves emitting noxious gase^; on islands 
subject to earthquake ; in the neighbourhood of hot springs. 
Many of these oracles acquire medical fame through cures 
divinely revealed in dreams : among such holy places were 

^ Aristides Orat. iu ^scalap. 

* Neuberger s History of Medioiiie, pp, P2, 94, 95. 
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Pluto’s shrine at Acharaka in Lydia, where the dreams 
were sent, not to the patients, but to the priests ; the 
miracle-working grotto of Trophonius at Lebadea in Boeotia, 
and particularly the ancient dream-oracle of the earth-god 
Amphiaraos at Oropos, which imposed on inquiring patients 
total abstinence of three days from wine and of twenty- 
four hours from food of any description. Near to this 
latter sanctuary ' was a well whose waters might be used 
for purification or sacrifice only by those whom the oracle 
had cured ; in such cases it was customary to cast a gold or 
silver cup into the holy spring, and to dedicate images of 
the cured members as votive offerings to the god. These 
and other sanctuaries, however, were not exclusively re- 
served for the sick, who also might turn to any of the 
principal gods, Apollo, Artemis or Athene, their prayer for 
healing help. It was in post-Homeric times that the cult 
of a special god of healing arose, one whose sole office was 
the cure of sickness and the preservation of health. 

This was the cult of Asclepios Tarpos,” Op^tov, 

Ilatai'), whose temples formed the chief and latterly the 
only seats of theurgic medicine, and were held in such 
estiiiiation that they survived the Olympian fall. 

It is remarkable that the Asclepios cult flourished 
mostly in places which, through climatic or hygienic 
advantages, were natural health resorts. Those favoured 
spots on hill or mountain, in the shelter of forests, by rivers 
or springs of pure flowing water, were conducive to health. 
The vivifying air, the well cultivated gardens surrounding 
the shrine, the magnificent view, all tended to cheer the 
heart with new hope of cure. Many of these temples owed 
their fame to mineral or merely hot springs. To the 
homely altars, erected originally by sacred f^^ntains in the 
neighbourhood of health-giving mineral springs, were later 
added magnificent temples, pleasure-grounds for festivals, 
11 
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g^jmnasia in which bodily ailments were treated by physical 
exemises, baths and inunctions, also, as is proved by 
excavations, living rooms for the patients. Access to the 
ihrtne was forbidden to the unclean and the impure, preg- 
nant women and the mortally aflSicted were kept away ; no 
dead body could find a resting-place within the holy 
precincts, the shelter and cure of the sick being undertaken 
by the keepers of inns and boarding-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. The suppliants for aid had to submit to careful 
purification, to bathe in sea, river or spring, to fast for a 
prescribed time, to abjure wine and certain articles of diet, 
and they were only permitted to enter the temple when 
they were adequately prepared by cleansing, inunction and 
fumigation. This lengthy and exhausting preparation, 
partly dietetic, partly suggestive, was accompanied by a 
solemn service of prayer and sacrifice, whose symbolism 
tended highly to excite the imagination. 

“These impressions were deepened by the sight of 
costly, votive offerings for effected cures ; the tales of 
awe-inspiring priests who explained the inscriptions of the 
temple halls and described many previous miracles, 
excited greatest hope. 

“ Thus prepared and raised to a high pitch of nervous 
tension the patient spent one or more nights in the Hieroh, 
at the foot of great Ascl^pios^ statue, awaiting the healing, 
god-inspired dream which fancy should weave out of these 
late solemn experiences. For as in the Amphiarion so in 
the Asclepion it was in temple sleep that cures were 
divinely sent (Greek Latin, incubatio). 

From inscriptions on the temple of Kpidanros (with which the 
burlesque representatioas of Aristophanes, in his cemedy Flutos, agre^) 
we may gather that in earliest times the god himself effected the care r 
«.e., that the priest, masked as the god, appeared by night (acoompanied 
by priestesses posing as Hygieia, Jaso, etc.) and probably assisted ^ 
the pntativ^e descoudants of Asclepios (Asclepiards), whb were doult^aia 
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in league with the pi^ieatbood, actually performed cares which the 
half'Sleeptug or half-intoxicated patient imagined to be dreams 
(binding, anointing, taking or effect of medicines). 

In later times Asclepios refrained from these manual services and 
only indicated the cure, either clearly or symbolically, to the dreamer 
or his accepted proxy. 

The Asclepiads, so-called descendants of the god, severed from the 
priesthood, or at any rate from its mysticism, ceased to take part in 
this simple trickery, becoming independent physicians, consenting only 
at the express wish of patients to carry out the inspired prescriptions* 

‘‘ In the visions xvhich required to be interpreted by 
skilled priests to be brought into line with their medi- 
cinal system) Aselepios enjoined mostly mtioual cures, 
such as diet, exercise in riding, hunting, or fencing, also 
psychical means — listening to a song, seeing a play — less 
often bleeding or purgatives, at times seemingly ridiculous 
but Ideally suggestive measures. Success was always 
ascribed to the credit of the god, failure to the fault of the 
patieut. 

Ihs cured patient was bound to reimburse the priests 
and their god. In Epidauros Aselepios once himself 
claimed the fee with the words, ‘ Thou art healed, now 
pay the honorarium.’ 

‘Mn the ancient custom either ^Anatbemata^ were 
offered in the form of efligies, gold, silver or marble, of the 
healed members, or coins stuck with wax on to the thighs 
of the goi’s statue, or east as votive offerings into tlie 
sacred spring. In many temples the cures and the means 
employed were engraved on the pillars or written on votive 
tablets of wcK)d and stone, and hung up on posts or pillars. 
In honour of the god festivals were held, ASclepieia by 
name, consisting of musical competitions.^’ 

There are many things connected with the healing art 
in which the public mind is better infi|rmed than .tl|e 
recognised authorities on medicine. Tie miracles of 
healing wrought at the Shrines of Saints, l||ng the objecite 
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of scorn and contempt at the hands of the medical profes- 
sion are now declared to be well within the domain of 
scientific fact. The miracles of Lourdes, the faith cures 
at Bethsbam and similar phenomena having been subjected 
to the strictest investigation hy the most competent medical 
authorities, are proved to be not impostures and delusions, 
but simple matters of fact. Science having reluctantly 
accepted the Faith-cure now declares it to be an ideal 
method since it often attains its end when all other ’means 
have failed.’^ 

Its domain is limited ; to {)roduce its effects it must be 
applied to those cases which demand for their cure no 
intervention beyond the power which the mind has over 
the body. That is to say faith will cure paralysis and other 
disorders of motion and sensation, dependent on idea, but 
does not avail to restore a lost organ or an amputated limb. 

Professor Charcot believes that the faith-cure may 
cause ulcers and tumours to disappear, if such diseases be 
of the same nature as the paralysis cured by the same 
means. In all this there is no miracle/^ He says : — 
The diseases are all of hysterical origin ^ and being 
merely dynamic, and not organic, the mind has power to 
influence and cure them. The mind of the invalid becomes 
possessed of the overpowering idea that a cure is to be 
effected and it is so.’^ M. Littre thus expresses his opinion 
on these forms of cure : The mind which u most eminently 
receptive of suggestion^ toill be the most likdy to he 
influential in curing the body in which it is enshrined by the 
powerful force of Auto-suggestion.^'^ 

Civilised men, even in modern times, have faith in the 
potency of religious relics. The following passage quoted 
from a famous Journal of medicine^ speaks for itself. ‘‘ At 


Lancet, Vol, II, p. 618, 1891. 
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this season of the year is annually witnessed the sight of 
thousands of pilgrims to a well-known shrine in the province 
of Quebec^ where heretofore many questionable cures have 
been wrought through St. Anne, assisted by a fragment of 
a digital phalanx which once formed a part of that good 
woman’s anatomy. This year a further addition of an 
‘^entire finger joint ” has a vakened fresh interest among 
the faithful,” while a branch establishment has been 
started at Perio, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where are 
to be found another fragment of bone and portion of her 
shoulder. To show that this decaying remnant of medi- 
evalism has still a foothold in Canada, the following is 
taken from the Tomiio Mail of Aug. 4th: — ‘^Quebec, 
3rd : Yesterday more than eight thousand pilgrims visited 
the shrine of St. Anne, and a girl named Cote, of St. 
Paul de Montmapny, who was carried into the chuich in 
a lethargic state, lame and dumb, walked away after 
communicating, apparently perfectly cured.” 

In the Journal de Chimie el de Pharniaeie, Professor 
B. Dambergis of Athens gives interesting particulars as 
to the treatment of patients in the Asklepeia of antiquity, 
especially at the famous shrine of Epidauros. In some 
at least of the temples the springs were of medicinal 
character. Analysis of certain of the waters has shown 
that they are similar in composition and properties to 
those which are nowadays found to be beneficial in the 
treatment of gallstones and of disorders of the digestive 
tract. The old temples of Asklepios were therefore, 
to a large extent, places to which patients were sent 
to drink the healing waters and bathe in them : the 
results are, therefore, by no means wholly to be ascribed 
to the influence of suggestion or mystic^fim.”^ 

^ B. M. J, 1905, Vol II,. p. 
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III India, we still find similar temples at Kalighat, Tam- 
keSvar, Baidyanath, Benares, and other sacred places, where 
patients suffering from diseases which have been found to be 
not amenable to treatment, go in number to get them- 
selves cured. There they bathe and pass through many 
religious ceremonies, observe fastings, lie for days together 
prostmte on the ground, and pray for the god's mercy. 
Generally they get medicines in their hands in their 
dreams ; often they are directed to proceed to some place 
or to some men to get their medicine?*. There are authen- 
ticated accounts of cures in some cases, though here, as in 
our medical practice, failures are attributed to the faithless- 
ness, or impurity of patients and are lost sight of, while 
occasional cures are narrated to patients by the priests in an 
exaggerated form. Votive offerings made of gold, in the 
shape of tongue, hands, feet, etc., are often offered to the 
godess Kali, when the patients get any relief from distress- 
ing symptoms of diseases. 

III. Therapeutic Measures , — (/) “ The immovable appa- 
ratus of the Greek and Arabian surgeons, as improved 
by Seutln, Dieffenback, and others, gives us great advantage 
in dealing with fractures. We find such methods described 
in the medical books of the Hindus centuries before they 
were known to the Greeks and Arabians. 

The patent rattan cane splints, recently adopted in the 
European army, owes its origin to the bamboo splints 
recommended in Sanskrit medical books, and used by 
the Hindu surgeons in their practice from anbient times. 
Many of the ideas re-discovered and appealing from 
time to time as new and original, can be fpupd to date 
back to the ancient Sanskrit works on the art of 
healing, and particularly in surgery. In my awn 
personal experiences amongst primitive races/' says Mr. 
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Wellcome,^ I have sometimes found traces of the 
origin of what are usually regarded as entirely modern 
discoveries. Some things have been discovered in remote 
ages and lost, forgotten, and re-discovered. Some ancient 
discoveries have continued in use through all the ages. 
Dr. Reisner, in tlie course of archseological excsivations 
in Nubia, found some well made bamboo splints, dating, 
I think, some 2000 or 3000 years B.C. Captain Anderson 
found similar splints in tise in the Southern Sudan some 
years ago, and I myself have seen them in use in the 
Upper Blue Nile region. A few days ago in Morocco 
City, Southern Morocco, I saw exactly similar splints 
being used, and secured them for this museum. The 
perpetuity and the re-diseovery of ancient devices are 
exceedingly interesting subjects for investigation.^^ 

{ii) Massage , — Massage is now one of the recognised 
therapeutic measures useful alike in medical and surgical 
practice, The beneficial resutls of such manipulations,” 
says Despard,® were well known to the inhabitants of 
Eastern countries and ancient documents testify to the 
fact that massage was practised by them many yearn 
before the birth of Christ. We read that at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, as well as antecedent to 
that time, celebrated Greek and Roman physicians pres- 
cribed tlie treatment for their patients, and that Plato 
classified the movements as being either active or passive. 
Massage is known to have been employed on the continent 
for some centuries, but its pmctice in England dafCs only 
from the beginning of 1800. The present system owes 
much to Professors Ling, Mezger of Amsterdam, Von 
Mosengeil, KHen, and others. Prof^or Ling a 

‘ Speech by Mr. H. S. Wellcome at the o^|eiiiDg ceremohy ot 
Historical Medical Maseam, p. 23. f ; 

* Text Book of Massage. By L. t. Despard, l4|ndoii, 1911. 
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native of Sweden. He lived 1776 — 1869, and it vv«s he 
who elabomted the Swedish Medical Gymnastic’* system 
and introduced it in Stockholm* in the year 1813.” 

Shampooing or Massage is an oriental Institution 
and is still in vogue in India. This practice ^^may be 
assimilated by every one . with benefit. By its adoption 
circulation is quickened and muscles exercised with a 
minimum of stimulation of the nervous system. The 
process is grateful and exhilarating. It is usually fit 
least among Europeans — carried out just after the 
morning exercise, before taking the bath, and before 
going to sleep ; but when during great heat, the lower 
extremities ache from a sluggishly-conducted circulation, 
and there is a sense of weariness, it may be had recourse 
to with benefit at any period of the day or night. The 
kneading and rubbing is conducted quickly and vigorously 
by a servant, called a bearer, from below upwards, until 
almost every part of the body, anteriorly and posteriorly, 
has been thoroughly subjected to the process. The legs 
and arms may be shampooed in the sitting posture ; but 
the recumbent and decumbent positions are needed when 
the entire body has to be overhauled. The ayah, or 
female servant, performs this service for European 
ladies.**^ 

(m) Hypnotism , — The Hindus at a very early period 
seem to be acquainted with the obscure phenomena, 
called Mesmerism at the present day, after its exponent 
F. A. Mesmer who in 1778, convulsed the civilised world 
by his wonderful cures of diseases by this mysterious 
agency. The various modes of procedure employed by 
the western mesmerists to induce the hypnotic state viz,^ 
staring fixedly at an object, gazing steadfastly into 

^ The Book of Health. Edited by Malcolm Morris ; Art. — Health 
la India, by Sir J. Fayrer and J. Esart, p. 930. 
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another ’i eyes, Luj's revoiving mirror, and me»iiii»40 
pa»&esi*-^i;iere known to the Hindus. Yarious methods ari 
described in the Tantras for throwing a man into a tmneo 
by methods similar to mesmeric passes. Prof. Grookos in 
his Presidential Address at the British Association of 
Science has admitted that the force tiaanifestod in thf 
phenomena of Spiritualism exists outside our scientific 
knowledge and is exei*eised by intelligence differing fro]» 
the ordinary intelligence common to mortals.’^ 

(tv) ErercUe, — Breathing exercises are prescribed in 
the Yoga systems. This method is well worth trying 
especially in combination with other thera}>eutic measures. 
Dr. Reimers testifies the value pf this method of treatment 
in acute nasal catarrh.* He has them carried out regularly 
two or ttiree times a day, near an open window, and testing 
in each case for about five or ten minutes. With the 
exercises he combines simple gymnastic drill, and in many 
cases the joint treatment results in an increased jK)teney 
of the air passages.'^ 

The following remarks are worthy of notice ; — 
“ If Europeans cannot adapt their mode of life to a 
tropical climate but must indulge in habits totally incom- 
patible with such a climate, they should at .all events 
endeavour to convert their food into wholesome nutriment, 
and prWerve the robustness of their fmmes by practising 
athletic exercises, i^ the cool of the day, and wrestling in 
imitation of the Pnh’lwans. It is indisputable that these 
individu^s immunity from disease, unknown by 

others* There are none whose oonsfeitutions insist the 
ex<^ting causes of disease so well a1t|ough blo^ is 
abundant and their vascular system ’'vigorous. Tit 

> Med. Klin., Uo. 6, | 

’ CUnioal Kxcerpt. XVI, No. 5, p. i|)6. 

, ■■ n 
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Europeans who have entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
these exercises return to their native land with vigorous 
constitutions capable of really enjoying their native 

cduntry. 

The writer has long admired and practised the ealisthe- 
nic exercising of the Asiatics, and attributes a better state of 
health and stamina, and a capability for active pursuits, far. 
superior to that enjoyed by him in England, to a systematic 
use of these exercises. 

“ In the Governor Generars Body Guard there is a very 
good specimen of a gymnasium amongst the troopers, 
some of whom are very well developed athletics, among 
the old and most respectable- hands,’’ 

For exercise Mr. Brett thus recommends : “ The ‘ Moog- 
durs ’ the ‘ Diind’h ’ and the ^ Leznm,’ are the best kind of 
exercises for general use in India, though it would be well 
for a young man to go through the whole system at first 
under a regular ‘ Puh’lwan ’ and afterwards continue the 
Moogdurs, Dund’h and Lezum in moderation, as a high 
degree of artificial training may be carried too far ; excess 
even in what is good, is to be avoided. Nothing is so 
conducive to a perfect capillary circulation, to the healthy 
action of the liver and of all the secretions, the tone of tl^e 
stomach and the sthenic state of the nervous and muscular 
system enabling us to bear up against a long and sultry 
day. Friction and shampooing should not be omitted.^^^ 

IV. Indig€7iom Drugs, — There is a mine of drugs in 
this country. These are easily available and do not cost 
* much. If the indigenous dtugs are carefully worked 
out by men of special training, the result would be 

* A Practical Essay on some of the Principal Surgical Diseases 
of India, by F. H. Brett, Esq., M.K.O.S.D., Bengal Medioial Service. 
Thacker A Co., Calcutta, 1840. 
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productive of great good to the hutnau race. There k a 
great need for a pharmacological laboratory iu Calcutta, 
where many new dmgs possessing a variety of 
properties may be scientifically investigated with a 
view to test their efficacy on manifold diseases. The 

Sanskrit medical books are rei^lete with thi names of 
various medicaments. Such curative agents are still being 
used by the Ayurvedic physicians with success. The 

properties attributed to them require to be verified by 
us, before we accept or discard them in our practice. 
There are illustrations of the oft-repeated cases of wonder- 
ful remedies now most liighly vaunted, a short time 
later discarded as useless, only to be resuscitated at some 
future date as new discoveries. “ By a study of the 
history of therapeutics, by a knowledge of the vicissitudes 
of fashion iu the use of thei*apeutical agents, a lesson 
might be learnt teaching caution in the acceptance 
of new and much vaunted remedies, which might 
of themselves be of value, but come to be viewed 
with suspicion by the more cautions and sagacious members 
of the profession. Dr. Gairdner rightly deprecated the 
booming of new remedies, but naturally, did not 
propose the rejection of a remetly because it was new.”^ 
Dr. Snowman justly remarks : Amid all that is new, 
clamouring for trial and all that is old still claiming re- 
cognition we may* aptly adopt as our line of practice an 
apposite couplet from Pope : 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Not yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

Systematic investigations of the natural yegetable products 
of India can faai'dly fail to lead to the utilization of a 

•i, t 1 

‘ B. M. J., Vol. 1, 18M, p. 972. | 

* Clinical Kzoerpta, Vol. XVI, |i. 113. 
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considerable number of drugs, whose therapeutics are 

present unknown to us. In some instances valuable 
fesuljte may be obtained and the commercial and eco- 
fiiomical value of such investigations is very great. 

India possesses one of the greatest drug-yielding 
regions in the world. Her inexhaustible forests include 
|boae pf alVciimatic zones between se,a level and the upward 
limit of tree growth. Oil-bearing seeds, valuable dyes, 
tt^rous plants, varnish resins, tropical fruits, tea dnd 
its associates, take high mnk among the best in the 
world. 

Newman Cheevers thus writes on the subject of the 
Materia Medina of ludia in his famous Commentary on 
the Diseases of ludia : This is a subject upon which the 
Indian physician ought to acquire considerable piuetical 
knowledge ; but it is a matter which lies outside the object 
of tins commentary. Native medical nien and patients 
constantly speak to us of various native remedies with 
which we ought to be, at least, acquainted, and several 
indigenous drugs, such as opium, castor oil, ginger, alum, 
kat-kalija, atees, gurjmi balsam, gulancha, nnuntamool, 
ehiretta, bael fruit, babul bark, neem leaves for fopientation, 
mustard oil for linimeuts, sola for corks, Madrieug fish oil, 
telini fly, etc., are frequently used in our own pui^tice. 
The medical authorities insist upon tlie free ufe pf 
indigenous medicines in dispensary practice; but b^re 
it is needful to remark that, if we are not ^*arefu|,to 
disguise tbe appearance and flavour of liazaar medieities, 
our dispensary patients are apK to accuse Us of giving 
them common drugs and of reserving oar best wdi^^^ 
for the rich ! ; 

It bus occurred to most pf us, when our supply of 
European drugs has run short at a remote siation, tc he 
ecmpelled to fall back upon bazaar medicines. * Wheu I 
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first wei^t to India, we were allowed very little quinine, 
and bad to use bark«*powder in our jail and sepoy bospitals. 
At Chittagong, my supply of bark having run out, and 
intermittent fever of moderate severity being extremely 
prevalent, I used the powder uf the seeds of kat-halija, 
Cmalpinia Bondncclla (average dose, twelve |o fifteem 
grains), in cold infusion of chiretta, for several weeks with 
perfect success, It is related of Dr, William Pitt Muston 
that,* having under his charge 1,500 sick in the fori^ 
employed against the State of Gopud in 1805, «uid being 
without the usual supply of medicine, he relied, ' and with 
complete success,^ on the materia rnedica of the Gwalior 
Bazaar. ^ 

My friend Dr. Waring has brought out thrt*e editions 
of a work which ought to be in the hands of every medical 
man in India. It is entitled ‘ Keinarks ou the Uses of some 
of the Bazaar Medicines and Common Medical Plants of 
India,’ and is published by Churchill. In this book we 
are taught, by the highest authority on the materia rnedica 
of India, bow the drugs commonly procurable in Indian 
ba^suiirs may, in remote t>arts of that country, be made 
siifi|cient for the treatment, of all ordinary diseases if the 
practitioner be also j)rovided with these nine medicines 
Quinine, powdered Ijx‘cacuanha, Calomel, Santonin, 
Bromjdcpf Potassium, Acetate of fjead, Blistering Fluid, 
Liquor Ammonia!,,, and Carbolic Acid.^ The means of 

* Tho harm which the uUsonce of uiercuiial^ prevented the worthy 

doctor from doing tiinst not be left out of consideration in estimating 
the good which the use of bazaar medicines doubtless wroftght npen 
.his siisk. .. 

* Tho practitioner ongiit to make his own blistering floid|,tom 
the; 'Country telini %, Mylabrie eiehonii if:,J had my 

car^r over again, I wonld willingly dispense with ablate, 

'bfkad. ' 
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studying this very important subject more deeply are 
afforded in the PbarmacopoBia of India also prepared by 
Dr. Waring under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India; in the learned and most carefully prepared work 
of nay friend Odoy Churn Dutt, on the Sanskrit Materia 
Medica ; and in that great storehouse of Indian pharma- 
ceutical lore, Sir William O’Shaughnessy Brooke’s ^Bengal 
Dispensatory / * 

It seems strange that the study of the indigenous drugs, 
though so important to a physician in India, finds no 
place in the curriculum of studies prescribed as Syllabus for 
the Examinations of our Universities. The introduction 
of the indigenous products of India into European practice 
in India has not been realised. ‘If they are eveivto 
come into general use in hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout India, it is to the medical colleges and schools 
that we must look in the first instance. It is there that a 
correct knowledge of them should be first instilled ; that 
the student should become familiarized with the articles 
themselves ; that he should be made ac(piaint-ed with their 
physical characters and medicinal properties; and it is 
there, during the period of student life, that he should 
become practically instructed in their employment in the 
treatment of disease. On the value of knowledge thus^ 
gained, it is impossible to place too high an estimate, 
familiarizing, as it will, the embryo practitioher with 
remedies which are at hand in the remotest corners of 
our Indian empire, rendering him in a great measure 
independent of costly imported articles, and effecting a 
considerable annual savings to the State.” 


* Ohevers: A Commentary on the Diseases of India, p, B5. 
“ Waring : Pharmacopoeia of India, 1868, pp. ix.x. 
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I have collectai from various sources the followiog : 

Table of Suislifuiee^ useful in the event of any deficiency 
in the usual Medicinesl^ 


Pharmacopminl Medicine. 

Linseed Poultice 
Linseed Meal Poultice 
Ooniinn Poultice 
Mustard Poultice 
Yeast Poultice 
Cerate of Can tharidtfs 
Decoction of Iceland Moss 
Compound Decoction of Barley , . . 
Decoction of Oak«bark 

Plaster of Cantharides 

Extract of Bark 
Extract of Gentian 

Extinct of Liquorice 
Extract of Logwood 

Extinct of Jalap 
Extract of Poppy 
Infusion of Cusparia 
Infusion of Gentian 

Infusion of Ipecacuanha 
Compound Infusion of Linseed 
I nf usion of Serpe n tary 
Compound Gamboge Pill 
Ipeceouanha Powder 
Syrup^tof Sarsaparilla 
Tincture of Catechu 
Com}Kmnd Tincture of Bark 
Tincture of Colchienm 

Tincture of. Cubebs 
Tincture of Gentian 
Tincture of Jalap 
Tincture of Hop 
Tincture of Myrrh > 

Tincture of Opium 
Ointment of Elemi 
Ointment of Nitrath of Mercury 


Calamine Cerate 
Resin Plaster 
Fresh Lemon Peel 


SuhsHtutes •.••^Country Medicine. 

Nuteeya, or Neemdeaf Poultice. 

Rice Flour Poultice. 

Dhatura l^oultioe. 

Get Kuchoo, or Lai Chitra Poultice. * 

Toddy Poultice. 

Cerate of Telini Flies. 

Decoction of Gulancha^ Ceylon Moss, 

Decoction of Oryzm or Ispagbool. 

Decoction of Boliun, Acacia Arabica, 
Pomegranate Bark. 

Plaster of Telini FHes^ Plumbago 
Rosea. 

Extract of Barberry Bark. 

Extract of Chiretta, Jiisticia or Kreat, 
Gulancha or Palo, Kurroo. 

Extract of Abri or Goonch. 

Extract Dyospyri or Gab, Japan wooil, 
Nemooka, Sappau wood. 

Extract of Kaladana. 

Extract of Hemp. 

ComjKjund Infusion of Sohunjuna. 

Infusion of Bel, Chiretta, Gulancha. 
Kreat, Kurroo, Pata, Uniintamool, 

Infusion of Banopsha, Crini, Kanoor. 

Infusion of Pedalium, or Gokeroo. 

Infusion of A^apana. 

Pilula Kaladana. 

Compound Powder of Miidar. 

Syrup of IJnnntsmool or Chobchinee. 

Tincture of Myrobolan. 

Tincture of Barberry, Toddalia. 

Tincture of Hermodactyl or Soorinjan 
tulk. 

Compound Tincture of Gurjun. 

Compound Tincture of Chiretta, 

Tincture of Kaladana. 

Tincture of Mishme Teetw, Gniancha, 

Tincture of Mugrela. 

Tincture of Hemp, Dhatura. 

Ointment of Gimda Biraza. 

Ointment of Chakoor, Chalmoogrn, 
Compound Cinnabar, Daod mnr- 
dun, Sal Ammoniac and Borax. 

Compound Ointment of Myrobolan, 

Plaster of Gum l^hrubah. 

Diied Lemoa P#1 (in prepai^tion of 
Compound Infusion of Orange 
Peel, Oompoiipid Infusion of Gen- 
tian, Syrup o| Lemon and Tinoktre 
of Eemon.) 
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Pharmticoposial Medichi^. Stihstitnfes x-^Country Medicine^ 


Lard 


Bltlw|f|0raDg0 Peol 

OUv© Oil 


Benzoated Lard 
? Oil of Tfeeobroma 


llylabris Phalerata ( Reel le) 


Mucilage of Gnm Acacia 

Gum Acacia, Gum Arabic 

Catechu 

Kino Oum 

Calumba 


Podophyllum !*ellatuni 
Horse radish 

Male Fern 
Officinal Sassafras 
Barbadoos Aloes 
Socotriiie Aloes 
Siam Gambog<'» 
Spermaceti Ointment 
Copaiba 

Pine Resins 
Sulphate of Quiiiiiie 
Quinine 

Buta Oraveolons 
Jamaica Quassia 
Almond Oil 

Myrrh 

Burgundy Pitch 
Cinchona 


Extract Coloeynth 
Galls 

Common Fennel 
Ipecacuanha 


Compound Powder of Jalap 
Patura Stramonium^ Belladonna 


Hard Soap, Prepared Suet, Resin, or 
Yellow Beeswax (in preparation 
of the plasters). 

Indian Orange Peel. 

Arachis Oil or Sesame Oil in prepa- 
ration of Hard Soap, Liniments, 
Ointments, and Plasters. 

Benzoated Suet. 

White Beeswax (in preparation of 
Suppositoria), Kokum Butter, 
for [Jnguenta. 

Telini fly and otlier Species of Myla- 
bris in preparation of Blistering 
Liquid of Mylabris, Warming 
Plaster, Mylabris Plaster and 
Vinegar. 

Mucilage of Indian Gum. 

Indian Gnm, Gnm of Wood. Apple Tree. 

Black Catechu, Gab. 

Butea Gum (ral.ns), 

(lulancba, Mara Manzil (Tamil), Cos- 
cinntn Fenostratum, Tnehosan- 
tbea Oonlata. 

Indian Podophyllum. 

Root of Morniga Pterygosperma, So- 
bunjnua. 

Pomegranate Root-bark, Kamaln. 

Nepal Sassafnm. 

Indian Aloes. 

Barbadoea AIoei>. 

Indian Gamboge. 

Kokum Butter. 

Balsam Gurjun, Liqnid Storax, Sandal 
Oil. 

Dammar. 

Karanjwa Powder. 

Bark of Baobab, Sulphate of Beberia. 

Hiita Angustifolia. 

Bharangi, Kanyat. 

Oil of Java almon^B (iu Mtstnra 
Amygdala ), or Ccuintry almonds. 

Gngnl. 

Black Dammar. 

Bark of Cedrela Toona (Euxb.) Bur- 
Ijorry, Atis, MlU Bark, Alstotiia 
Bark, Eobuu f 

Extract Cassia Leaves, ludrayau. 

Myrobolans (in lutioos, injections, etc.) 
Kakra-Sifighi. 

Panmnhuri. 

Mudar, Kurchi, Tylopbcnfa Althmafcicli 
(in DyseiRry ) dHiium Juice (Eui^ 
etic and diaphoretic). 

Compound Powder of Kaladana» 

phutura Abba, ^ 
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Phatmtteopotial Medicine, 
Sarsfl^rilla, Dalcamam 
OafcfcapercKa tissue 
Officinal Squill 
Ood-Hver Oil 
Aoaeia Cateohn 
Proof Spirit 

Santonica 

Serpentaria Boot 
Oil Caiuput 
Oil of Lavender 
Peppermint 
„ Thyme 
„ Dill 
„ Caraway 
„ Coriander 
„ Anise 
Turkey Opium 
Valerian 

Common Dill 

Pimento 

Black Pepper 

Tragncanth 

Senega 

Aconite 

Ergot 

Alexandrian Senna 
Elaterinm 
Turkey Rhubarb 
Lemon Juioe 
Oil of Nntmeg 
Mezereon Bark 

Wine, Brandy, Proof and Recti- 
fied Spirit. 

Cascarilla Bark 
Wooden Splints 
Lard 


8ub0iitut0i : — V^unfrp M^didm, 
Fresh Hemtdismns root. 

Young plantain leaf. 

Scilla Indica, Crinuin roo^ 

Cocoaunt Oil, Shark-liver Oil. 

Betel Knt Catechu. 

Arrack from Palmyra or Coooauat 
Palms. 

Palaa Seeds, Juice of Pa|saya, IfflW 
Seeds, Ver«nioa Seeds. ^ 

AHstolochia tudica Hoot. 

Lemon Crass Oil. 


... ^Ajwain or Omum. 

"J 

... Patna Opium. 

... Valeriana Hartlwicki, Nardoatachys 
Jatamansi. 

. . . Sown. 

... Cloves, 

... Long Pepper. 

... Kntira Gum. 

.. Miiktajhuri (Acalypha Indies), Bakas. 
... Aconite Ferox, Bish. 

... Indian Hemp. 

... Tinnivelly Senna. 

Croton Oil. 

... Himalayan Rhubarb. 

... Lime Juice. 

... Concrete Oil. 

... Plumbago Bark. 

... Mahwa Spirit, Arrack. 

... Hichelia Cham pa ka bark. 

... Areca petioles, Bamboo. 

... Shark-liver Oil. 


While, of course, the immense number of planti 
used as drugs by the natives of India, a large number art 
known to be perfectly worthless, still it must be admitted 
that our ignorance of tiie pro]>erttes and uses of the itiidf* 
genous drags is scarcely pardonable. It seems highly 
desirable that the whole subject should be gone into ^Witb 
greater care than lias yet been done, both with the view of 
weeding out the worthless from the good aril of 
the way for a number of tb© better cli|w native 4li%t 
18 'S' 
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taking the place of some of the more expensive and 
imported medicines of Europe. It seems remarkable that 
00 large an amount of aconite should be collected in Nepal 
and exported to Europe in order to be reimported into 
India before it can find its way to the poor people who 
crowd around our dipensaries. Illustrations of a similar 
nature might be multiplied indefinitely ; Atropa Belladona^ 
the Deadly Night-shade, for example, is a common weed 
on the Himiilaya from Simla to Kashmir, yet every ounce 
of the drug used in India is imported from Europe, the 
Indian plant having apparently been entirely overlooked.^* ^ 

Articles Opficina-l in the Pharmacopoha of India 
NOT CONTAINED IX THE BRITISH PhaRMA(;OP(KI A. ^ 

Aeonitum ferox, Wall. Root. Vish. 

Aconitum heterophyllum, Wall, Root. Atis. 

Coptis Teeta, Wall, Root. Mishmi Tita. 

Tinospora cordifolia, Miers, Root and stems. Gulanca. 
Berberis Asiatica, D,C , ; B, aristata, D,C , ; and B. Lycium, 
Boyle, Boot-bark. Rasot. 

Narcotine. 

Sinapis juneea, Linn, Seeds Rai. 

Gynocardia odorata, B, Br, Seeds. Cbaiihnugm, 

Garcinia pictoria, Bo.r(j, Gum-resin. Indian Gamboge Tree. 
Garcinia purpuiea, Boxij, Oil of the seeds. Kokum Butter, 
Dipterocarpus Isevis, Ham, Balsamic exudation. Gurjun. 
Hibiscus esculentus, Linn, Capsules. Okra. 

Citrus Bergamia, Jiuso. Juice of the fruit. The Lime tree. 
Toddalia aculeata, Pers, Root. Lopez root. 

Boswellia floribunda, Endl, Gum-resin. Gaiida-biraja. 

^ Official Report of the Calcutta International Exhibition, 1S83*84 
pp. 316-17. ' * 

® I^armacopoBin of India, 1868. pp, xr.-xvi. 
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Azadirachisi ludica^ J/w, Bark and leaves, Nim, 
Soymida feMfaga, Jms, Bark. Rabun. 

Mucuna privriens, Z>.C. Legumes. Cowhage. 

Acacia Catechu, WilltL Extract of the wood, Khadir. 
Ciiesali)inia (Guilandiua) Bonducella, Linn, Seeds. Bonduc. 
Butea frondosa, Roxb, Inspissated juice. Palas. 

Abrus precatorius, Linn, Root. Gooneh. 

Arachis hypogica, Linn, Oil of seeds. Ground nut. 

Carnm (Ptychotis) Ajowaii, IJ,C, Fruit. Jowan. 
Hydrocotyle Asiatica, Linn. Leaves. Penny-wort. 
Diospyros Embry opteris, Peru. Fruit. Gab. 

Punica granatum, Linn, Kind of fruit. Pomegranate. 
Alstonia scholaris, P, Br, l^ark. (Miatin. 

Calotropis gigantea, R, Br, ; and C. proce ra, P. Br, Root- 
bark. Mudar. 

Tylophora asthmatica, /F. e/. A, Leaves. Antamul. 
Pharbitis Nil, (‘hoisy. Seeds. Kaladaiia. 

Audrographis |>aniculata,iV<?<?«. Stalks and roots. Kariyet. 
Datura alba, Linn, Leaves and seeds. S^da Dhutura. 
Plantago Ispagbula, Ro,rb. Seeds. Isapgul. 

Crinum Asiaticum, Herb, Bulbs. ^^Kanoor. 

Oryza sativa, Linn, Seeds. Rice. 

Andropogon citratiim, 1), C , ; A, Nardus, Linn, ; and A. 
pachnodes, 7Ww. Volatile oil. Gandha bena, Kam^- 
kher. 

Gracilaria lichenoides, Greville^ and other species. Dried 
plant. Ceylon "Moss. 

Mylabris Cichorii, Fabr, Dried insect. Telini Fly. 
Squalus Carcharias, Linn, Oil obtained from the liver of 
the White Shark. 

V. Identification of Diseases : A study of Indian Medi- 
cine may lead to a better identification and descrip* 
tion of such diseases as are unknown or uncommon in 
Eui*ope. 
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(e) Let us take the example of Leprosy. We find the 
various forms of the disease in its different stages, more 
commonly in India than elsewhere. The disease is fully 
described in Sanskrit books. So it is important that we 
should study the Sanskrit medical works with an open 
mind, ready to accept their experience, their description of 
the disease and their alleged methods of cure ; we should 
have as our motto : 

Prove all things, and hold fast what is good.’^ 

In the Review of ‘‘ The Transactions of the Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta, Vol. I./' the Editor of 
Lancer remarks : * It is probable that the imperfect science 
of the Baids or Hakeems of India cannot furnish much 
instruction to the practitionei-s of Europe, but liberal and 
cultivated minds will welcome the light that may be 
thrown upon the past and present state of oriental medicine, 
by the labours of the industrious and the learned, whether 
their information be derived from authentic sources or 
actual observation. The history of Mahoraedan medicine, 
comprising the most tlourishing i)eriods of the schools of 
Bagdad and Cordova, has been pretty fully elucidated, but 
fails with the decline of the })ower of the Caliphs ; a long 
sttbsecjuent i>eriod in this bmnch of inquiry is therefore 
involved in obscurity, and the medical history of the Hindus 
in an utter blank. In these respects, therefore, there is 
ample scope for investigation, which may be prosecuted 
with every advantage in the country in which the Society 
is with so much judgment established. To the oriental 
nations we owe the introduction of many simples into 
medicine, which were unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
such as manna, senna, tamarinds and rhubarb, besides musk, 
nutmegs, cloves, etc. ^ and in modern times, the madar, 


• Jianoet, Vol X, p. 133, 1820. 
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croton oil, etc. Hence it is not improbable^ that many 
valuable remedies may yet be culled from the Materia 
Medina of the East ; but if no accessions of value be de- 
rivable from that source^ a vast store of knowledgei important 
equally to physiology and pathology, may be collected and 
rendered subservient to the healing art. That much may 
be done, is proved by the present volume of transactions, 
which, although the Society has been so recently established, 
contains many pat)ers of sterling value, of these we shall 
DOW proceed to give some account. The first is an ela- 
borate dissertation on " Kimhla^ or Leprosy, as known to 
tlie Hindus,” by H. H. Wilson, Esq. This formidable 
atid loathsome disease, as it occurs in India, is well 
adapted for medical reseaicb, as its nature is uncertain, 
and its treatment undefined. The talent of Europe has 
been baffled by the want of experience, which nothing 
but actual observation can convey. There is an ample 
field, therefore, for the Indian observer, who has numerous 
oppartunities of examining the disease under all its forms, 
and in all its stages. Under these circumstances, we itust 
tins Society will remove the reproach to medical science, 
and indeed it is a reproach, that so little is known of the 
subject.” 

We are indebted,” says Brett,* to the Hindoos for 
almost every efficacious remedy in this disease.” He makes 
selections from ntMiierous com^>oiinds mentioned in Sanskrit 
books. These have been tried by many able European 
practitioners ^ in India, and their efficacy rests on the most 
uiiquestionable authority. 

In India, the Cbaulmoogra oil has long been used 
externally by the Ayurvedic physicians from ancieOt times. 

‘ F. H. Orett. A X^raotieal Kesay on some of the Priiicipnl Suri^eal 
Diseases of India, 1849. I 
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The fruit and seed have also been used internally in 
1 eprosy . 

Sandes^ of Robben Island is satisfied that chaul- 
moogra oil is superior to any other known remedy or 
reputed cure of leprosy. The oil is not successful in 
every ease — it certainly cannot be called a speciHe. But he 
is satisfied that 40% patients improve under the treatment. 
Tile oil should be given for five years or more ^nd in the 
largest possible doses. Engle Hey has prepared for* him 
^ antileprol/ a purified form of the oil. He found benefit 
from its use in many patients. The researches of Sir 
Leonard Rogers prove that Sodium Hydnscarpate (Sodium 
Gynscardate A) is a highly useful remedy in Liprosy. 

{ii) History of Cholera . — The modern history of 
Cholera begins from 1817 when it appeared in Jessore 
and soon ran its pandemic course within two years over 
the whole world. Since then the disease never entirely 
disappeared from us — at times it attacks its victims 
sporadically, at others running as a terrible scourge 
counting its victims in thousands. But it seems strange 
that the English physicians considered the disease as a novel 
one. Had they been learned in medical history they would 
have known that the disease was known to Celsus in A. D. 
262, to Sydenham in liH) \ and to the Ayurvedic Physicians 
Caraka and Snsruta about 1000 years B.C., who describe it 
as Visucika. The Chinese writers (5th century B.C.) mention 
it as Ho-louan ; Hippocrates speaks of it as The 

Arabic physicians applied the term Haiza to cholera, 
and this word is ia common use in India at the 
present day. 

Fayrer^ says : There is abundant evidence to show 
that the disease has been well known and described since 

^ Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, March 1 , 1912. 

^ J^atural History and Epidemeology of Cholera, p 11. 
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the very earliest periods of history, nor is there anything 
in this record to prove that its origin is to be traced to 
India alone.’' 

Doubts have been expressed as regards the identity of 
Cholera as we now find it and VisueikS as described 
in the ancient Sanskrit writings. In the second Annual 
Meeting of the Buddhist Text Society, extracts were read 
from a Buddhist work, where the name Visucika occurs. 
In one case it followed after eating a rotten radish and 
frequent drinking of foul water on the way ; in another, the 
disease attacked a Brahmin who greedily ate the various 
dainties that were served at the table. In the discussion 
that followed, the following supplementary remarks on 
the disease {risMchik/t) referred to above, were made. 

I quote the remarks here : 

A few passage from the most ancient authorities on 
Hindu medicine with their literal translation in English, 
will show that cholem, in the form it now exists, was 
unknown in ancient Inida. 

To quote from Chnraka Viinanfiihdn — Chapter ll . — 

** PhysicianR have divided the disorders of the stomach into two 
classes, Vi^dchikd and Alaaaka, according to the condition of the bowels. 
In VMchikdf there is an upward and downward flow, i.e., a vomiting 
and purging. When there is excess of wind in this disease, 
gastrodynia, suppression of urine, bruising pain all over the body, 
dryness of the mouth, fainting, forgetfulness, loss of appetite, contrao* 
tion of tendons, and suppression of stools will take place. When bile 
becomes predominart, fever, diarrhoea, burning sensation of the body 
internally, thirsty forgetfulness and delirium will supervene. In the 
case where phlegm is predominant, fever ushered in by chill (ague) 
malaiite and heaviness of limbs will be the marked symptoms.” 

To quote from — Buaruta Uttar atanira — Chapter fJd. — 

“ On account of indigestion the wind becomes irritated and produces 
a painful sensation in the body of the patient like t^hat of the prioklDg 
of needles. Owing fo this physicians call this diseai^ VitHichikd — SHchtkd 
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nieaniQg « n«ad)c^ Mevi versed in the S^stras, learned people, and 
moderate eaters seldom suffer from Vieiichtkd. Greedy people, and 
those who Jiave no ooptrol over their desire*, j 3 :et this disease. In 
Visiichikd the following symptoms appear : — Fainting, diarrhoea, 
Ttmiittfig, thirst, gastrodynia, forgetfulness, cramps, yawning, bruising 
sensation all over the body, discoloration of the skin, shivering pain in 
the eardiao region, and weakness of the head. If the teeth, lips, and 
nails of the patient become yellowish -brown ; if there is no sense what- 
ever j if the vomiting is too severe and eyes sunk into their sockets ; 
if the voice is very low-pitched and the joints seem to be loose, then 
there is no hope for his recovery.'* 

According to Bahhata^Siitrathdn Chapter 8 . — 

** People, who have no control over their desires, by stuffing their 
stomachs with unripe and indigestible food, bring on Alamka and 
VisHehiJcd upon themseh'es. These are due to the pressing and conse- 
quent agitation and irritation of the wind, bile, and plilegm in the 
stomach. In the latter of the two diseases, the wind being irritated, 
several kinds of pain, like the pricking of needles, are produced, and 
hence the name of the disease (Visikhikd). 

“In Visdchikdf where wind is predominant, there is gastrodynia, 
shivering, suppression of urine and stools. Where there is pre-excess 
of bile, there is fever, profuse diarrhoea burning sensation of the body, 
thirst, fainting, etc., etc. In the case where phelgin is predominant, 
there will be coryza, heaviness of the limbs, loss of speech, and flowing 
in of saliva.” 

From the above illustrations it will be seen that the 
symptoms of Visuchika do not exactly coincide With the 
symptoms of Cholera. Dr. Macnarnara in his treatise on 
Asiatic Cholera quoted certain passa<;es from Susfut^i to 
establish his view about the Indian origin of ebotem, bilt at 
last he was doubtful if the description corresponded with 
the symptoms of the cholera of our age. He observed — 
quoting from Smrula : — The patient in attacked with 
vomiting, purging, faintness, thirst, pain in the abdomen, 
yawning, forgetfulness, burning heat in the stomach, 
duskiness of the surface of the body, pain in the head and 
heart,” The worst symptoms are ” blueness of the gtiW> 








liptf, Mnd Mik, dimimimn of tbe 80me$, coldnm of M 
body, vaaken oyee, mppreseed voiee, a feeling of oomplelM 
lassitude ; ’ but ^ if buruiug of the palms of the haadi, 
and «body, aecompanied with sharp Tomitiog^* ooeuFj the 
patient is lifcelv to reeover ; and ^ should be digest hii 
food all danger is passed/ the patient obtaining immedhite 
telief^ tbe purging stops and he is in eomfort If this 
description refers to cholera, says Dr. Macnamara, * the 
disease must have been in existence for many centuries/ 


Dr* Mahendralal Sircar in the Calcutta Journal of Medu 
ctncy of June and July 1883, proved by indirect evidence, 
quoting several ancient Hindu and Tibetan authorities on 
the subject, that cholera was not of Indian origin. 

I must^conlude m the language of Dr. Sircar t * Was 
FMchikd the primitive parent of cholera ? Is there evolu- 
tion in disease as there is in animated nature ? This is a 
question well worth a most careful and searching investi- 
gation ; for if solved in the affirmative, it will open entirely 
a new field for hygiene and therapeutics/’’ 

J3,'^Kuvtrdj Bijojratiift KavitaHjan^ a diBiingaiahed medical 
autliCrity of Bengal, is of o{»iaioa that Vu(Uhtkd wav a form of 
diarrhoea, which took the place of oholera in ancient India. He has 
very kindly sent me the following extracts from Ohoraha and Suiruta 
medical wo^^ke, in support cyf his views on tbe subject Hd 
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Hirsch says : “ Theoft-qaoted passage &oin the Ayarreda 
of Sofrata, which is adduced as eridence of thp ooqanvnce 
of cholera in India in the remotest antiquity, *i^ upon 
which, for example, Wise relies (‘Commentaiyr on the 
Hindu System of Medicine ’, Calcutta, 1846, p. 330) appoers 
from the translation of Li£^d (given by Sooutetten 
in ‘Gas. hebdom. de M6d.,’ 1869, No. 29^ p. 462) to 
famish a picture of the disease that i^, to say the least, 
an ambiguous one; and this objection is Entirely apart 
from the doubt as to the very great of the writifig, at 

least in the f bnn in which it now exists, and the, reasonable 
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guspicion that its author or eilitor had mad# nso of Gtmk 
writings as a model/’ ' 

As regards the age of the writing and the indihUdness 
of the Hindus to the Greeks in medicine I refer the readers 
to my work, ‘‘The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus’* 
where I have discussed the questions in detail. I Will here 
simply try to prove the identity of the VisCloIk& ahl Cholera# 
It will be eeen that the cardinal symptoms of cholma 
or (^) cholera gravis, according to modern auihorittes 
correspond to the symptoms of VisHelkS mentioned in Sans* 
krit works : 

Cause: “Excess in eating, W iTt 

often of badly prepared or fsrumferinamt ( 

decomposing food, follow* 

ing periods of religious 

fasts, predispose the nation 

of India to Cholera.” 

Stitt. 


Prodromal or premonitory (S), finnei (C). 

diarr^ma. 

First stage or the stage of Wgm: dtwt Whl- 

evacuation : iCTt firenq \ (C), 

Vomiting: first stomach ewj (B), wfif (C). 

contents, then rice-water. 

Purging : profuse and fre* wfhmr (B). 
queiit. 


Stool : foBcal first, then r^ce- 
water stool. 

Cramps and stabbing pain : 
especially qf calf-muscles 
and those of feet ; abdo- 
minal muscles less so. 

Thirst: unquenchable. 


iwr (0). 

(S) ; wnr 

(C) ; Wf ipt i (B) ; 

’Wit (C) ; 

(S.B#) ; Sl f litut 

fiqrOv (C) ; 

^ t, 


^ Hirsch ; Handbook of Geographical and Hj 
New^fiydanham Society’s Sdiiiou, 1882 , Vol. I, p. 
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J^sti^tion : sudden loss of 

(B, M) ; nmm (C). 

strength, yawning. 

Oairianadynia. 

(Cj. 

8ee«>uk fitage : The stage of 

(C) ; (C). 

ooUapss : the algid stage. 

Fiii^g^g : frequent ; rice- 

tsftnjnc (B,C). 

^ sravier stool. 


(B). 

Thirst: urgent 

(B-C ) 

Nausea 

((J.D),<Bq%d swfha (B). 

Cramps 

(C). 

Failure of strength, complete 

(B) ; (S.D). 

lassitude. 

Animal heat : Superficial 

W«q (B) ; (C). 

temperature reduced. 

Rectal temp. elevated ; 

(0). 

sense of heat. Hyper- 

thermic type fatal. 


Circulation : 

(M). 

Heart 

WWr (B). 

Pulse : imperceptible 

(C). 

Excretions : 

Urine : aneuria 

(B) ; fpiTf (C). 

Bile 

Voice : Vox Gholerica : 

'BiBnBur (V); 

husky, whispering. 


Excessive restlessness then 

jaifh (B). 


apathy, (C) ; (V). 

Perspiration : profuse ; cold s(di, 5^ i 
clammj skin. 


' The symptom called “ antardSha ” literally mea«8 mftrml 

burning* la tkis stage the general appearance of the patient is hitiiSh 
and his respiration labored, 

hi «Tm im%vs: \ 

stf-ftn ifwniwf, ^rfiw; » : 
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Countenance : peculiar ex- 
pression ; cadaveric appear- 
ance : cyanosed, drawn, 
pinched face* 

Eyes : sunk 
Complexion : blue 
Shrivelling of the skin of 
extremities' : washer- 

wpmen’s hands. 

Doughiness of the skin of 
the abdomen : 

Dulnesa of perception 
Common sensibility : dull ... 
Appetite: anorexia 
Vision ) 

Hear! ng ^ 

Smell 

Taste 

Motion 

Integrity of consciousness : 
The Intellect : 

delusion. 

The WiU 
The Emotion 
Headache 

Sleeplessness 

The third sage or the stage 
, of reaetiovk : 

Cholera typhoid : 

Surface waimer. 

Pulse : distinct. 

Urine : secreted. 
Temperature : febrile. 
Typhoid stage : 


mmi (B). 


« (B). 
mnm (bJ. 


(Sf ; eitwm (D). 

(B, C) : (C). 

(C) ; wttwuf (0). 

impaired, (B). 


(C). 

'mmm (C). 

(B) ; wit (B, 0) ; •num, 
uenu (C) ; uwu (V) 

(B); fipc€tir(S.D); fww: 
w: (S). 
wPrsT (B). 


wa[K ( 0 ,'^. 
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Ptiettmonia. 

7 - ^ , 

Ententes. 

Astheliia.. 

poisoning ; 

Coma and oonvulsion. 
[{ii} Oliolera Sicoa 

The patient dies of col- 
lapse without Ahowing symp- 
toms of Tomiting or diar- 
rhcea. 

There is no, or very little, 
diarziicea and vomiting, 
collapse sets in so rapidly that 
the pateint is quickly over- 
powered as by an overwhelm- 
ing dose of some poison, and 
dies in a few hours without 
purging or any attempt at 
reaction. At the post-mortem 
examination, the rice-water 
material, so characteristic of 
cholera, though it may have 
not been voided during life, 
is found in abundance in the 
bowels.’ 

Manson : Tropical Dis- 
eases, 1SKX)-1, pp. 36-45. 


(C). 

Alasaka i 

KSAyapa says^ : “The in- 
gested food is neither ejected 
by vomiting and purging, nor 
digested, but remains in the 
intestinal canal. 

Just as a man who does 
no work is called idle, so the 
ingested food remains idle, 
and hence the disease is called ^ 
Alasaka (Alasa=^dle).” 

Caraka says : “ Thepoison- 
ous undigested material, not 
being got rid of by vomit- 
ing and purging, suppresses 
the functions of the body^' 
which then resembles a Atiok. 
(It is called by 

V ). In this stag© the Alasaka 
is incurable. ^ * • As these 
symptoms resemble the symp- 
toms of death caused 
poisoning, the dsirangemqlkt 
is’ called ilmd-Ftga or the 
poison of indigesthm.” 


^ «- 

Kfttyapa/ 
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Dyspnoea 



* 

f>TOrt iffniwft w’liyifr'iwftf (S)i# 


Hfooqugh 
Belching 
Tympanites 
Cries for pain 

Betention of urine and faeces 


fiin(B). 
mm (S). 
mm, (C). 
mk feifif (S). 
TOwfPifhf: (S). 


In VisOcikl ( cholera gravis ) and i^lasaka (cholera 
sicca)* the following symptoms are said to be of bad^ 
prognosis : 


ipw, »ni (B) 

wi; wwfefiiw 
wewromiiir: (M) . 

ifVf • 

(B) 

(B) 

iw(S) ^ 


... Blneness of teeth, lips and 
nails. Cyanosis. 

... Slightly conscious. 

... r£yes deeply sank in the 
... \ orbit. 

... Vomiting. 

... Loss of consciousness. 

... Weak voice* 

... Looseness of joints. 

... Cessation of stools entirely 
is a symptom of evil omen. 


wer# ^ i 

irera i 

mmA inefir i 

Tm^it wpiirt%iRi ii 

eiaef f P fCtw iwt m witq t 

Su§rtit4| Saiiiiiita, Vl. 66. 

Caraka recominends common salt and water toea|^|e 
vomiting tn the treatment of cholera : 

TOlawi spiers^ lift: t 
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(iSte) In the variety called fi mfi een or we find 

fli© Mtowing symptoms described : 

, 5^^* wwvrromHrt nn^ i 

ft’siSwft Iff fn^: ii 

SuSrnta Saifihita, VI, 56, 

I iwnwraft ««!?: t (B) 

‘*Wben the ingested food is neither ejected by vomit- 
ing nor by purging due to deranged Kapha and Vayu, the 
disease is called VilambikS by the anceint physicians 
learned in science. It is difficult to cure.” 

The Vilambika and Alasaka, the two varieties of 
VisucikS of the Ayurveda show the same symptoms, i.e., 
collapse without vomiting and purging, the only difference 
being tbat in Alasaka there is intense griping pain but 
in Vilambikft pain is absent. 

The Sanskrit name for Asiatic cholera is Visucikd which 
is drived from suci a needle or pin, implying that in cholera 
peculiarly painful sensation all through the body like the 
piercing pain caused by a needle or pin occurs 

Thus we find that the disease described as Yisicikft in 
the Ayurveda produces all the symptoms of cholera, and 
there is scarcely any doubt tbat cholera was known to 
the Hindus in ancient times. In Sanskrit books ^^difiteases 
are not described in detail, — only the main symptoms are 
mentioned. DalvanScSrya writes : iflid ^ ifftrit 

wjd wrfidW i (vL 56). 

The following abbreviations are used : 

C:s;Caraka» S=5:Susruta. B=BiiSva MiSra. S, D.=k 
S ivadlsa. V«=Vi^bhata. M=Madhava Kara. D25;Dah 
vanleSrya. O.D ss Cakradatta. 



(iii) Small Pos md fa4sdmUQ%r-^lt\k^ ftneient Ol«^ 
and Romans were^ unacqaainted with small pox (Ftiiadi 
Mead^ Mason Good^ Adams) although William (Inquiry 
into the Antiquity of Small Pox), Moore (History of the 
SmalPPox), and Baron (Life of Jennsr) have tried to prove 
the contrary. It is generally supposed that small pox waa 
first described by Abron in the " Pandects ” in th fifth ; by 
Procopius in his De Bello Persico ” in the sixth and more 
in detail by Rhazes in his treatise De Varioliset MorlnlKs/’ 
in the tenth century A*D. OreenhilFs translation of 
RbazesV work forms one of the volumes of the Sydenham 
Society’s publications. But the disease was well known to 
the Hindus and the Chinese about 1100 B.C. There is a 
Chinese treatise written long before Christ, entitled VTeonta* 
hinfa’ or * Heart Words on the Smallpox Holwell, in his 
^^Accounfof the Manner of Inoculating for the Small 
Pox in the East Indies/’ 1767, p. 8, refers to the traditions 
among the Brahmans concemiog the prevalence of small 
pox in India and to the temple-worship of iSftalS, the 
goddess of small pox from very ancient times, 

" According to Holwell, traditions have existed in the 
Brahmin caste from time immemorial concerning the 
prevalence of small-pox in India. There has existed in 
that country from the earliest times the temple worship 
of a dmty whose protection and help were invoked on the 
epidemic outbreak o£ the disease. In the Atharva Veda 
a description of this temple service is contained, together 
with the prayers used by the Brahmins at the inoculation 
with smalt-pox, which has been practised there from the 
remotest antiquity.”^ 

Dr. Chapman says that ‘‘ at a very rei^ote period, in 
Hindustan, a tribe of Brahmins, resorted to it as a religions 

^ J. W. Moore : XXth Oeotary Praotioe of M||diomay Vol. Zllt, 
p. 890, 

16 
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CNarfway. A small iocisiaa was mad? s-^d cotton 
soakod the vir^s applied to the wound. Offerings were 
devotisd to the goddess pf spots, to invoke her aid ; this 
divi4ity'v having hinted at dnopulation — ^tbe thought being 
tnueh above the reaeb of human wisdom and foresight* 

'' The temple- worship is very widely spread in India; 

the goddess to whom it is offered, bears various names^ in 
warioils parts of the country, corresponding mostly as it 
seems to the character of the disease or to the mode of 
treatment. According to Moore Med. Times and Gazette, 
1869, Nov., p. 634) numerous temples of this kind are met 
with in Eajputana.^' ‘ 

There the people firmly believe variola to be under 
the coi^ol of the goddess Matha, in whose honor temples 
abound throughout Marwar and fairs are even held at 
Joudpoor. Near the latter city is a space of ground tilled 
with trees, called * Kagli Ka I5agh ^ and containing the 
■* Setla Deir * (or smallpox-godess’s shrine). In the month of 
March a m^la is held here in honor of Matha, and 
thousands of women and children attend with offerings for 
the goddess. The declivities of most of the numerous 
eouical hills present either a reddened stone or a temple 
devoted to Matha with most probably an attendant 
Brahmin priest. Nearly every village hm its goddess of 
small-pox in the immediate locality, and a large piece of 
ground is esteemed as holy, and ^ Matha Ka Than,?*’ * 


BmalU^ox Inoculation in Mia . — paper was read in 

1767 before the Royal College of Physicians in I^ndon 
by Mr* J. Z. Holwell, P.R.S., 

^ Hirtoh’s $ Geographical and Historical Pathology (Syd. Boo. Bd.) 
To!. I, p. 126. 

* Sir W. J. Moore : Marwar toe Land of Death. 
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entitled ^ An Account of the Manner of Inbcukting foi^ 
Small-pox in the East Indies.’ This paper is extremeljr 
interesting, not only because it states the views of a physi- 
cian on a practice which stilj prevails to some extent, 
though unlawfully, in India, but because the writer, as an 
early Governor of Bengal, was one of the founders of 
our great Empire in the East, and bad during |t residence 
of thirty years in the tropics actively practised liis profes- 
sion for eighteen of them. 

** 1 will commence by giving a brief nummary of the 
paper. Mr. Holwell observes th^t the ^4be salutary 
method (of inoculation of small-pox) now so happily pur- 
sued in England (howsoever it has been seemingly blun- 
dered upon) has the sanction of the remotest antiquity. 
For five and sometimes six years together it passes in a 
manner unnoticed from the few that are attacked with it, 
for the complexion of it in these years is generally so 
benign as to cause very little alarm ; and notwithstanding 
the multitudes that are every year inoculated with it in 
the usual season, it adds no malignity to the disease taken 
in the natural way, nor spreads the infection as commonly 
imagined in Europe. Every seventh year, with scarcely 
any exception, the Small-Pox rages epidemically in these 
provinces, during the months of March, April, and May ; 
and sometimes until the annual returning rains, about the 
nqtiddle of June, put a stop to its fury. On these occasions 
the disease was of the most malignant confluent kind, from 
which few escaped that took the distemper in the natural 
way, and they commonly died on the first, second, or third 
day of the eruption, and the Europeans usually fled from 
the settlements before the return of the small-pox ^ason* 
There was hardly ever an instance of a native of the island 
of St. Helena, man or woman, who if |ttacked wheii ill 
Bengp^l with the disease in a natural wi^, esmiped with 
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life.’ Thie he attributed to some fundamental error of 
their diet. 

There was reason to believe from the institution of 
offerings to the goddess of small-pox that the disease had 
existed from wery remote times in India, and had, indeed, 
spread from it to the West. Inoculation was performed by 
Brahmans from Brindaban, Allahabad, Benares, etc., over 
the country. They arrived in Bengal early in February 
or March before the usual return of the disease. The 
people prepwfid the patients for the operation by a restrict- 
ed diet, and the Brahmans would not operate unless this 
had been done. The inoculators passed from house to 
house and operated at the doors asking how many pocks 
the parents wished, and preferred to operate, for males 
between the wrist and the elbow, and for females between 
the elbow and the shoulder. Fifteen or sixteen minute 
scarificatidns were made with an iron or steol instrument, 
xnd a rag charged with variolous matter from inoculated 
pustules of the previous year was allowed to remain on 
for about six hours. The wound was also moistened with 
Ganges water and the part was, in the first place, dry- 
riibbed for about seven or eight minutes. All the time 
the goddess was being invoked; Cold water was poured 
over the patient up to the time the fever appeared, and 
again after the eruption came out until the scabs of the 
pustules dropped ofE ; and restricted diet was ordered for 
a month. The pustules were opened with a sharp^^pointed 
thorn. The patient wag exposed freely to the air outside 
the house, and the eruptic fe:^er was generally so slight as 
not to need much restriction. The operation rarely failed, 
nor did any one often miscarry under it, and the pumber of 
pustules was rarely less than fifty or more than two hundred. 

‘^Although very early prejudiced against the cool regirpeii 
and the free admission of air, Holwell soon camO i^o^^ 
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coneltidion that any one who did not adopt that treatmohl 
would lose many patients. He suggests reasons for agrete^ 
ing with the Brahmans that it was wise to disallow the 
use of milk during the progress of the affection and he 
then refers to their ideas as to the causation of the disease* 
which were as follows. The immediate cause of the snialK 
pox was ^>elieved to exist in the mortal part of every 
human and animal form* In a footnote he states that at 
the time of the confluent small-{x>x epidemics turkeys and 
other poultry were carried off by the disease in great 
numbers^ and even his own parrot was found on djpsectioti 
to have as many pustules in his digestive tract as on his 
body. The mediate cause which stirred up the first and 
threw it into a state of fermentation was, it was considered^ 
the presence of innumerable imperceptible atiimalcules 
floating in the atmosphere. These, they said, cause all 
epidemical diseases, and imprison most malignant spirits. 
These particles pass in and out of the respiratory tract 
without doing any harm, but cling to the food and especi- 
ally to milk and the other articles which the Brahmans 
prohibit when the diet is restricted. Holwell himself saw 
no reason why such pestilent animalculse, driven by certain 
winds, or generated on the spot by water and air in a state 
of stagnation and received into the body with food, should 
not be the cause of the spread of malignant epidemics at 
particular seasoijus, and that epidemical blights, which may 
be observed go often hand in hand with epidemical 
diseases, may be due to similar causes. The friction and 
the dilution with water seemed to pix»ipote absorption and, 
as Ganges water was used, confidence was given to the 
pati^t and be was impressed with tM:^lemnity and piety 
of the ^ whole transaction. | 

** Holwell particularly tesHfles to th| value of the aftn- 
sion of cold water from i height up to the time of the 
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app^amnoe of the fever, and again when the eruption 
eomee out, and further says he was an eye-witness of its 
pov^ev and utility when the pustules had sunk. He agrees 
witli the Brahmans in attaching great importance to open- 
ing tlie pustules with a thorn, as this mitigates or prevents 
tile eecond fever. The opening with a thorn has also the 
advantage, of the orifice being so small that there is no 
idmisaion of air into the part. In conclusion, in laying 
again great stress on the cool regimen and on the. free 
admission of air he trusted they might be introduced into 
regular and universal practice.^'* 


AntiqiUtt/ of V acmnation, ht India, ^ Under this 
heading a leading article appealed in the British 
Medical Journal of April 15th, in which reference 
was made to a claim advanced by Lord Ampthill on behalf 
of the Hindus of having practised vaccination many cen- 
turies before it was, to use bis own word, ‘ rediscovered * 
by Edward Jonner, Lord Ampthill based this claim on a 
passb^ge in an ancient Sanscrit work by Dbanwantari which 
he sa^id bad been discovered by Colonel King and brought 
to his notice by that distinguished officer two years before. 
The speech in which the passage occurred was made by 
Lord Amptbill on the occasion of the formal openiug of 
the King Institute of Preventive Medicine at Guindy on 
March llth, a report of which was published in the MoMran 
Weekly Mail of March 16th. 

* **lii Commenting on that speech we ventured to hint 
that Lord Ampthill had somewhat misunderstood the 
informatibn supplied to him, as the extstenee in Sanskrit 

\ im, /un® 17, p. ^1886. 

• B. M. J., 1906, JiUy 12, p. 186/ 



worjb^s supposed to be aneieut of passages iu which va^ji^ 
pation w^s described bad beep kuowu for soiuethiog ii&#^^ 
a century. Mn proof of this statement we referred to 
Barones of Jenner in which mention is made of 

passages purporting to be extmcts from a medical work 
attributed to Dhanwantari which were published in the 
Madras Conripr ol January 12th, 1819, In these passag^, 
an account was given of the inoculation of, matter from 
the cow as a protective against smallpox. It was added 
that Baron had made inquiries as to the genuineness of 
those passages of eminent Oriental scholars, who considered 
that there were good grounds for suspecting that they 
were interpolations made with the object of inducing the 
Hindu to submit to vaccination by making him believe 
that it was a traditional practice among his people. In 
reference to the article, the main points of which are here 
recapitulated, we have received the following letter, dated 
May lOtli, from Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. King, 

C.I.E,, Sanitary Commissioner for Madras : 

^In your issue of the 15th April, you refer to the above 
subject, as discussed by His Excellency Lord Ampthill ip 
his address at the opening of the King Institute^ Madras. 
DuriDg his tenure of office he hasj as is well known, taken 
evei*}?^ opportunity of encouraging the advance of preven- 
tive medicine, and has also exhibited interest in the 
historical bearing^ of the subject in this country, in con- 
nexion with ancient Hindu writings. In response to a 
query on the latter aspect two years back, I furnished him 
with the paper to which he referred. As Lord Amptbill’s 
statements, in this particular, were made on the authority 
of this document, it rests solely with tne|to deal eritib Ibe 
matter^^ , 

^ The paper in question was publi6he| in ihe 
Mail in 1899| iQ response to a request |or inlormatioik to 
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p 0 i!i»OQalIy in its columns by the late Surgeon-General 
Sir Charles Gordon. It opened by referring to the oft- 
v^uoted passage from the Madras Courier of 1819, and 
elated distinctly that it had ‘at intervals been circulated 
tb the lay and medical press/ I then proceeded to say 
tHiat for many years I had attempted, with the aid of 
Sanscrit scholars, verification of its origin from Dhanwan- 
tiri, and, after alluding to the difficulty attending sucB^- 
researches, explained that ‘ the . nearest approach ^ to 
settling the question was obtained when hunting for Sans- 
crit references for plague, by the quotation being found 
in a Sanscrit work entitled Ayurveda Vijnana. This is a 
modern compilation of extracts from various authors. ' As 
a fact, it was I who, though no Sanscrit scholar, w'as able 
to arrest attention to the passage whilst the book was 
being read aloud to me, as I had heard it so ofte n quoted ; 
and it was to this little incident Lord Ampthill had the 
kindness to allude. Since that period it has also been 
found for me in the Sabdakalpadrnma, which is also a 
modern compilation, written by Rajah Sir Radakant Deb 
Bahadur. This author was held in the highest respect by 
the best Sanscrit scholars including Max Miiller — a fact 
which should weigh in favour of the genuine character of 
the quotation. The work was completed, according t 9 the 
author, in the thirtieth year of his age, or six yeara before 
the appearance of the Courier quotation. It neoeetary 
to allude to these facts, as you have in your article trtn- 
neously assumed that I had made a claim to precedence "in 
respect to the Madras Courier of 1B\9, in first drawing 
attention to the subject. 

‘ Your main object is, however, to throw doubt upon the 
validity of the quotation. Unfortunately, I am not in a 
position to consult Baron’s work, <|uoted as ybtir authority ; 
and I am placed in some difficulty by your not positiyely 



affliflaiiiiig that the false * pdem ’ acittally conlaiaed tba 
paiiicttlar verse ascribed to Dhanwantari. 1 shall be veiy 
moeh starprised if this can really be done by you. Biat, 
even if this subject be treated in the general manner you 
have done^ I think it reasonable to believe that Baron 
must have misunderstood Sir John Malcolm; be must 
have muddled the whole subject. Par from Ellii^ being tbd 
^iminal, he ,was eminently an interpolation deteetiye. 
In the* fourteenth^volume of ike Transaetians qf ike Aeie^ic 
Society, there will be found exposed by Ellis, in an essay 
that exhibited the depth of his learning as a Sanscrit 
scholar as well as his careful and impartial spirit, a gross 
fraud by Jesuits who had, for the purpose of advancing 
their religion, resorted to this means. The book which he 
thus criticised was entitled VEzour V tdam, and was publish- 
ed in Paris in 1778. If this date be taken into considera- 
tion, it is clear vaccination need not have been referred to, 
seeing that Jenner^s scientific confirmation of empirically 
observed f^ts was not made till 1798, and vaccination 
was not introduced into Madras by Lord Clive (Earl 
Powis) until 1 SOS. Failing, therefore, your being able to 
prof e the quotation actually formed part of the poem you 
ascribe to Ellis, and you are able to state where the rest 
of the document sk to be found, there is no reason to re- 
gard him as guilty of the grave charge made against him, 
or that wc have adduced anything to disprove the ancient 
character of the quotation, rightly or wroUgly attributed 
to Dhanwantari. 1, of course, do not join issue with you 
as to your second iustance of an interpolation, as this was 
not propounded by me. 

^At the Vaooination Department of this Presidency is a 
branch of my office, 1 have every opportui^y of consi^l** 
ing its reo^n^, and 1 may state that althoi^h it is eviil^t 
many thousands of pamphlets emK>uragtii|g vtmi^ 

16 ’ ‘ 
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Issued in former years, I can find no attempt to 
iinprese the people with the so-called ^poem^ of ElKs 
andj in my opinion, such a base act would no more have 
seonxfed official approval in India in the past than in the 
nor, in the Sanscrit libraries available in this 
l^reeidency, is there any trace of such a record/ 

^ Cater we received from Colonel King a further com- 
jainnication, dated May 26th, to the following effect : 

' ^ With reference to my letter to you ^ated May lOth, it 

is right that I should inform you that, after its despatch, 
I ascertained that I could not justly claim that Rajah Sir 
Radhakant Deb Bahadur personally admitted the disputed 
quotation into his SapiAakalpadrjma, as the revised edition 
of this work in which it is to be found was published after 
his death, long subsequent to the first appearance in the 
Madras Courier, This in no way invalidates my other 
arguments or, indeed, greatly even in this particular, as 
the compilers of the revised edition are also recognized 
Sanscrit authorities/ 

^^If Colonel King will refer to our article of April 16th 
he will see that it was there expressly stated that we had 
had no opportunity of eonsnitin^ his writings, and that 
what he calls our erroneous assuinplion that he had made 
a claim to precedence in respect to the MaAra$ Cottier of 
1819 was founded solely on the statement attloiWted to 
Lord Ampthill that Colonel King had disporered the 
passage in question and bad brought it to bis notoce. In 
regard to this we said that we could not help thinking that 
liord Ampthill had misunderstood the inl^mation supplied 
to him. From Colonel King's letter it is clear that this 
is Just what happened. On this point there is, therefore, 
nothing in dispute between us. 

On the general question^ of the interpolations our 
article wCs really in the nature of an inquiry addressed to 
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tbe lewmed. We ocmfessed our inoompetetibe ob qaeetieiHI 
of Saneorit soholarsbip, sod we gave Baron’s statenentB 
for wbat they were worth in tbe hope of eliciting soine 
authoritative utterance on a matter of oonsiderdble litermy 
and historical interest. It is necessary to lay some skese 
on this, inasmuch as Colonel K.ing seems determined to 
force us into a position of antt^onism to him is r^^ard tp 
questions on which we have expressed no opinion, for tbe 
good and suflicient reason that we hold none. His quarrel 
is with Baron, and bearing in mind that 

*Ti8 dangerous when the baser nature comes 

Betwixt the pass and fell incensed points 

Of mighty opposites ; 

we decline to be drawn into the fray. That those of <Air 
readers as may l)e interested in the point at issue may have 
a full statement of the case before them, we give the whole 
passage as it stands in Baron’s lAfe of Edward Jenner 
(London 1838, vol. i, p. 555, et iteq.). After referring to 
a claim of priority in the discovery of vaccination made 
on behalf of a Frenchman by Husson in the Dietionnaire 
de» SdenooM MSdicalea (1821), Baron proceeds: 

‘ The same work which sets forth the claims of M. 
Rabaut recounts likewise the pretensions of the Hindoos 
to the knowledge of vaccine inoculation. An ancient 
Sanscrit work has been appealed to as an autherity on 
this subject. 

The subject was mentioned many years ago in Hie 
Biblioikique Britannique. It has more recently, been revived 
in the IHetionmire Mddicale, and in the Madras Courier 
of the l2th of January, 1819. The writer of the last* 
named article refers to Sanetega a medi^ woi^ 

attribnted to Dhanwantari, which is said t(| be * uodo^tediy 
an ancient composition.’ | 
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tiiis work extracts are given. The first extract 
describes the method of performing the inoculation with 
fluid taken from a pock on the udder of a cow, or from the 
arm of a human subject^ etc. The next more particularly 
deaeip>6S the small-pox produced by the fluid from the 
udder of a cow, and appears, in short, to be an imperfect 
al^tract of the opinions and descriptions of Dr, Jenner. 
It does not at all discriminate between the different sorts 
off pustules to which cows are liable ; it is destitute* of all 
the characters of fidelity and accuracy which give value 
to information of a scientific nature, and must, therefore, 
Imve been quite insuflSicient to have guided anyone in the 
management of the very practice it professes to teach. 
This practice, if it did exist at all in India, must have been 
extremely rare, but the description given of it is not like 
that which would occur to any inquirer who had himself 
investigated the very singular properties of cow-pox in- 
oculation. On the contrary, it wears the appearance of a 
delineation which had been made, not from original obser- 
vation, but from materials obviously acquired from other 
sources and put together with studied ambiguity, the 
writer having been more anxious to maintain the sem- 
blance of antiquity than to convey precise knowledge on the 
subject of vaccination, had it ever been obtained by the 
Brahmins, could have been overlooked, and allowed to 
remain in obscurity till it was called into notice by the 
industry of British residents in India. To no people on 
the earth was the secret of vaccine inoculation of greater 
moment than to the inhabitants of the East, and it e:3reeedB 
all lowers of belief to suppose that such a secret could have 
Ij^n possessed by the most respected caste, without being 
diffused universally, and the practice adopted with eonres- 
ponding avidity. The 8uspicioni& excited by tbe iolernal 
evidence are notalitrie strengthened by some otrcumstatmee 
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wliicfa 1 am about to mention. I made it taj ksnoen 
to inquire from eminent oriental seholars whether eaeb 
a Sanscrit work existed, and whether from their ex- 
perience of the habits and customs of the Hindoos there 
was reason to believe that they possessed any knowledge 
of vaccine inoculation. 

For valuable information on these points 1 have to ex> 
press a deep feeling of gratitude and obligation to Sir John « 
Malcolm, G.C.B., a gentleman not lees distinguished by 
his genius and skill as a commander than by the wiedem, 
learning, energy, and benevolence evinced in all his civil 
relations. Through his kindness I am enabled to state 
the following facts : 

On the introduction of vaccine inoculation into India 
it was found that the practice was much opposed by the 
ntdiives. In order to overcome their prejudices the late 
Mr. Ellis, of Madras, who was well versed in Sanscrit, 
literature, actually composed a short poem in that language 
on the subject of vaccination. This poem was inscribed 
on old paper, and said to have been found, that the im- 
pr^ision of its antiquity might assist the effect intended to 
be ; produced on the minds, of the Brahmins while tracing 
the preventive to their sacred cow. 

The late Dr. Anderson, of Madras, adopted the very 
.same expedient in order to deceive the Hindoos into a 
belief that vaccination was an ancient practice of their 
own. It is ^aipely necessary to observe that had any 
authelpt^ record of such a practice existed, these gentlemmr 
never would have resorted to such a contrivance to I'wn 
their object. It is farther to be observed that smallpox 
inocnlation wa§ frequently practised by the Hindrkis, bat 
there is no proof whatever that they emf^yed vaeeinatioq. 

S^rtly after, tlm iutrodnction vaeeinaMoa into 
(Bengal, similar attempts were made |d prove tihal^^Hie 
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v^il^oe ms previously known there also. As the account 
of this traneaetion is somewhat different from that which 
'oOeurred at Madras, it is proper to mention it. A native 
physician of Bareilly put into the hands of Mr. Oillman^ 
who was surgeon at that station, some leaves purporting to 
contain an extract of a Sanscrit work on medicine. 

This work is said to be entitled Snd*ha ^angreha^ 

, written by a physician named Mahadeva, under the pat- 
ronage of Baja Bajasin’ha. Tt contained a chapter on 
Hasurica or ehiokenpocks. 

Towards the close, the author appears to have intro- 
duced other topics ; and immediately after directing leeches 
to be applied to relieve bad sores he proceeds thus : 

* Taking the matter of pustules, which are naturally pro- 
duced on the teats of cows, carefully preserve it, and 
before the breaking out of small-pox make with a line 
instrument a small puncture (like that made by a gnat) in 
a child’s limb, and introduce into the blood as much of 
that matter as is measured by a quarter of a ratti.* Thus 
the wise physician renders the child secure from the erup- 
tion of the small-pox.’ * 

This communication was shown to Mr. Colebrooke and 
Mr. Blaquiere, both eminent Sanscrit scholars, and they 
both suspected that it was an interpolation. The first- 
named gentleman further adds that the original work, 
from which the extract purports to have J>een tyceUi was 
not exhibited to anyone well versed in Sanscrit. I believe 
1 may further add that Mr. Colebrooke made|m|tiirieB 
whilst in India, which fully satisfied him that no original 
work of the kind ever had existence. Sir John Malcolm 
bae also been kind enough to ascertain that no such book 
is to be found in the library of the East Indkn Company. 

From these statements it must be apparent that the 
well-meant devices of those w|io attempted to propagate 



vai 0 oiaattoa ia Inim, have led to the beliel that the pra<^te ; 
was knowo to the Hindoos in earlier times* ’ 

"From a letter which appears in the Madras Mail ot May 
SOth we gather that since the date of his last letter to m 
Colonel King has had an opportunity of referring to 
Baron’s book at first hand. He adheres to his opinion ihat 
Jenner’s biographer made "a complete muddle of the 
information received by him from Malcolm/’ We milst ^ 
frankly say that^ if he did, Colonel King does not seem to 
us to have cleared up the muddle. Here, as far as we are 
concerned, the matter must rest/’ 

We have furnished the readers with these long 
quotations in the hope that they may be interested in the 
important question as regards the origin of vaccination. 
There could not be any doubt as to the practice of 
inoculation by the Brahmans long before the advent 
of the English in India, Holwell’s testimony supports it. 
But whether vaccination was ever practised in India before 
the discovery of Jenner was a question which could not 
be answered offhand. The only proof extant was the 
couplets in Sanskrit quoted in the Madras Courier in 
1819, and subsequently in the Savdakalpadrnma. The 
couplets are said to have been quoted from Slikteya 
Grantha of Dhanvantari. I could not trace any such 
work in the libraries of India, nor has the work been 
found in the library of the East Indian Company. No 
refermiee to it wasi fopnd in the Sanskrit literature. Below 
I quote these couplets with translations. 

It seems t^range that no refei*ence ns to the practice 
of vaccination in India can be traced in the works of 
Cnraka, SuSruta, V^bhatof Midhava, Vynda Midbava, 
Cakradatta, Bhlya'Mitra and others.^ 19 |it no ccmiicluimii 
can be« drawn from this negative evidbnee. Neither do 
we find any reference td the praetioe|of inocnlatioum 
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tlie works af the authors cited above. lu Av., V. ii, we find 
a reference to the eruptive fevers : fever with spots on the 
surface of the body. The spotted oc speckled fever — covered 
spots, like reddish sediments ’’ undoubtedly refers 
to some eruptive fever, as the fever accompanying measles 
or small-pox. But I have notl>een able to trace any reference 
to the temple worship of the goddess of Small-Pox, with 
^e prityers used by the BrShmins at the inoculation with 
Small- Pox, as described by Holwell. But there is no doubt 
that inoculation was frequently practised in India. 

In the hymns to the goddess !§i tala which I have quoted 
below from the Kasikhanda of the Skanda Parana, 
it is distinctly stated that there is no medicine for this dire 
disease except prayers to this goddess. She is represent- 
ed as having four hands, holding a broom-stick in one 
hand, a water-pitcher in another, a lotus in the* third and 
the fourth hand is shown in the attitude of AbbayS miidra, 
-—the sign of fearlessness and hope. She rides on an ass, and 
has a winnowing fan as her head-dress. She is represented as 
naked. She resides in water. Si tala really means goddess of 
coldness or water. Her attributes refer to the hygienic 
measures to be adopted when Small-Pox rages iu an epi- 
demic form. Though described as a goddess whose idol is 
worshipped by the mass, the patient is advised to csontem^ 
plate her as thin like one of the fibres of petiole of lily, 
situated between his heart and navel. 

The broom, fan and the water- pitcher are the appliances 
necessary to keep the room in whic^i the paitfent is 
isolated, clean and free from flies. * Her nakedness is 
mennt to represent the fact that the disease is often 
carried to healthy individuals through the clathes of nurses, 
who should be as scikutily dressed as possible. 

The Sitate is the Paurauic adaptation ofibbe Vedie 
Apo Devi who is also describeli as the mother* Tim 
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word Ap in Sanskrit is need in feminine gendeti faenecf 
both Apo Devi and iSltalft Devi are described as female 
deities. The Brahmans still reeite in their daily-prayers 
the benetieial qualities of water^ invoked as mother by 
the Sindhudvipa B^i in the Qayatrf metre: 

\ mm: i 

Water was re^rded by the Yedic Indians as the source 
of medicine, and was used by them as a therapeutic agent 
of gicat value. It was also a means of purification. 

Water is the elixir of immortality (S.P. Br., 4, 3, 15) ; 
water being a means of soothing — they soothe by means 
of soothing water {i6td, 13). Water is a means of 

purifi-cation, hence he purifies himself with water 
(S.P. Br., I. 7, 4, 17). Within the waters is ambrosia^ 
in the waters is medicine ” (S.P. Br., 1, 4, 6 / VSj. Sadi., 
ix, 6). 

In Rv. (x, 9, 5, 6 and 7 ; 137, 6) the water is described 
as the source of medicine ; and in Av., 11, 3, there is a charm 
against excessive discharges from the body, undertaken 
with spring water (see authoris work “ Medicine in the 
Atbarva Veda^'). In Yv. (Vaj. Sadi,, ix, 6, 1) water is 
also desm'ibed as the source of medicine, and in xi, 38, water- 
goddesses are prayed for a cure. In Rv., x, 9, 1, disinfecting 
properties are attributed to water. 

Water as a medicine is mentioned in Rv. (i, 23, 19, 20} 
84, 3), Tai. Sadi. (vi. 4, 9, 2) and Kaufiitakl Br., (xvi, 7). 

The application of cold water in hj^ienemia was 
well known. The spring wati^ir which null down upon 
the mountainr^ was used as a healing i?e|MNly j it was 
recommended as useful in d^ and 

17 
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removing pain. It is also styled as the great healer 
ef wounds. The water is said to contain a hundred remedies. 
Flowing water is prayed to grant a cure for heart-ache, 
oonlar pain, and pain in the feet. The waters are called 
the most skilled of physicians (Av., vi, 24). “Waters 
are verily healers, the waters are scatterers of disease, and 
the waters cure all diseases" (Av., iii, 7). 

if, Bttt there is neither any mention of the practice of 
iinoculation nor of vaccination in the hymn to' ^ItalS. 
So it is difficult to decide whether inoculation, not to 
speak hf vaccination, was practised in the Vedic or 
Ponranic ages. 

ww taw 

*nn^ srfw;, farwitn: « 

sftnat vrtwast i 

ii t 

west ahwrr tff ( 

warew fawnh ftselzawd nari ii 
at awitwftfan: i 
fssiiieawa tlv tww nw swijifit n ^ 
awiBawHvs g gwi gwsitiK; i 
ftaitewra alt wt nw a ciwt tt s 
scKa»TO gfrtwgwa w I 
aatwga: K 

iJlriti ngsii^l gsrt- wtfe 

#* ^ .e ■» In. /*.*■ A „ . 

t fwtewwfWrf II < . 

aawsmt apn t wsw »wai 1 

‘ <ltr% n Wl « a 



ir« ftfst » 

w wii^ y g ift mlityipg|^t%ww^i 
iwt *rei amrt a < 

^reif ^hrat^sqi qt *nc: iwiii ^ i 
fireSte^«»?i nK »7t *wt *1 atw% « if 

%. ' ‘i ■ 

trfanawi ^wwfwanf^w: « 

• «tnwft*tww *f< « ti 

iitB% BT afipirRn ^niBfiwn i 

Bimuft ifhwnS *wt to: ii 
tlBWt »TWTO TOWI TO »i: I 
^troWTTOTO 

TOrfn ^TOTiftt 5 q; qan i 

TOT 3tt Spqjnw aiw^ M t8 

KAsTkhAQda, 

The following descriptions in Sanskrit refer to the 
practice of inoculation and vaccination; 

“ TO? ^ TOtTOB TOjtBl I 

TOf^ ftroctn i 

«Sl5*PCB< «%n II ” 

(iPTOlftTO W» ?i TOt; t) 

“ The. matter of the pustules on the teats of cows or mi 
(artps of) men should 1^ . taken by means of a knife mid 
introduced into the arms (of child) ; the pus as it mixef 
with the blood causes the fever of small-pox.” 

“ ^ TOTTOtTOf^^ I 

TOtd sif^siro IT ?n%T ii 

>ffN Twlfljd^o^io w I 
iwna talpfW otte^TO’qroiTOji” 

'll ' t i 1 
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“ Ti^e the seram from the pustules on the teats of cows 
or from the arms of men at the end of a knife and 
introduce into the blood on the arm (of the child) caused by 
BOfjirifieation with a knife. The serum when mixed with 
blood' (of the child) causes fever of small-pox.” — Dhanvan- 
tari's ^kteyagranths, quoted in Savda Kalpadruma, 
Vol. V, p. 3811. Binodelal Sen’s Ayurveda Vigfiina, Vol. 
IV, p. 178. 

(tw) Syphilis . — Was ^philis known to the" Vedic 
Hindus ? It is very difficult to solve this question with 
certainty. Nowhere do we find any description of its 
symptoms ; and we find no distinct mention of the disease. 
Bloomfield, however, thinks the disease Jayenya to be 
syphilis. (Am. J. Ph., 11, 320 ; Hymns of At., vii, 76, .559- 
561). KeSava and SSyana identify the disease as rajayak^mi, 
i.e., the same as JSyenya in the story told at Tail. Saih., II, 
3, 5, 1-3. ( I « n amnnwwt invtfh i 

i) From the remedial agents used in the 
Kausika practice, r«V., the string of a lute and the vivina plant 
{andropogon muricatiis ) — Bloomfield says, “ I am’ tempted 
to regard the gayana as syphilis, etymologically either con- 
genital disease (root gan), or venereal disease (ySya 
‘ woman ’) ; in that case the musical instrnmiuts may refer 
to the nautoh girls, and the disease is cured homoeopatiiir 
eally and symbolically by the realisation of their priwenoe, 
by means of the amulets.” But the interpreta^n is far- 
fetched. Syphilis was unknown t6 Caraka and Sufinata ; 
their works were composed towards the end of the Vedic 
age. For the first time the disease is described in the Bhiva 
PrakBfa, which was composed about three hundred and 
fifiy years The antiquity of syphilis is a question in 
which authorities differ. Hirsch says : “ In the Ayur- 
Veda of Sfisruta there are several statements wliich 
make it at least very probable that venereal disease had 
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ooeunsed in India from *tiie v«ry earliest times.” 
** Friedbei^ gives the passage, taking them from Hessler;’s 
translation as revised by the well-known Sanskrit seholaz' 
Professor Weber. Wise’s handling of the history of syphilis 
. in India (in his Hindu System of Medicine,” p. 37S) 
is quite untrustworthy, as Friedberg justly pronounces it 
to be.” Haeser also supported that syphilis had existed 
in antiquity.- There am, no doubt, undoubted references ill 
the Csurlier Sanskrit works to diseases of the genitals dne 
to lewd or impure sexual connections: 

«flfnvlirlq«5t umnmt vi ftulfit si 

^*n»r« Rlfmn wilswt m i 

n w w: i 

iw vift* qwst arqjqftaz’f n w i t gei ftr s u m » 
ulMi wre: vtw: fmnnw i 

« fvc* stftn: tw: « • 

vui w w wto si n st ^ss iiiw qst i w fw: f q wf ky w<s^‘ wrvqrft wlqw 
ewis sutiTwq \ 

fldtSl tqi«: sped dfk i 

Snjmta SaiftiiitS, 11, zii. 
But it is knowu to every surgeon that there are muiy 
venereal sores which are not really syphilitic. It is only in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century that accurate know- 
ledge of the different forms of venereal disease was made 
possible by advances in the science of pathology. And 
by modern historical methods, the loi^-discredifed view 
that syphilis in the Old World was # disease of recent 
origin which could be traced to America |ha8 been revived. 
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In lis gfpeni work on tho venereal diseases, Astruo traces 
the introduction of the disease into Europe from the date 
of the first voyage of Columbus in 1494. The disease is 
said to be endemic in Hispaniola and on parts of the 
American continent. The native women communicated 
the disease to the men who attended Columbus ; it was 
then propagated to the Neapolitans, thence to the French, 
and gradually to other Eurojiean nations. The source of 
this information is the* work of the historian Gonsalvo 
Ferdinand ab Oviedo, Summary of the Natural and 
General History of the West Indies ’’ (1525). Hunter in 
his classical work on venereal diseases in 1775 supported 
the idea that the venereal disease had existed in Europe 
before Columbus sailed from Palos : his authority being 
the author of ** Discovery of America — Peter Martyr, 
friend of Columbus. Prescott in his History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (Vol. iii, p. 50, Lond., 
1838) supposes that this loathsome disease was not brought 
from America. Bodman reproduced a passage from the 
chapter records of St. Victor, 1472, in winch Mala 
Pranzos is referred to. But Block and Hegel have found 
out the date 1472 to be a forgery. 

The origin of sypliilis, as of leprosy, is lost in the 
night of time. There are special difficulties in the i4eiiti- 
fication of diseases mentioned in ancient writings. The 
ancient medical authors did not write the descriptions of 
a disease according to modern pathology, but avajiled 
themselves of the knowledge prevalent at the time, and "We 
find their descriptions defective. They were also not able 
to distinguish, as in the case of syphilie, the morbid 
phenomena peculiar to the different stages of the disea$e. 
The early Sanskrit authors described many local affectious 
of the genitals, caused *by immoral intercourse. One^of 
th^e morbid conditions was called Upadaibsa. It was a 






purely local disease^ and it is* difficult to find any refofince 
to affections of internal organs daring the course of tli^ 
disease. They did not comprehend the secondary and the 
tertiary stages of the malady. But we mtist not be sur- 
prised at this. The state of medical science was in an 
undeveloped stage and we should not expect in their 
descriptions the accuracy and minuteness of detail which 
characterise the descriptions of diseases of the present day. 
Tber justly celebrated Hunter, who has enriched the ^ience 
of medicine with great discoveries, taught that he never 
observed syphilitic affections of the internal organs nor of 
the brain, inspite of the teachings of Fallopius and Botal 
to the contrary. Up to the time of Ricord, the three 
venereal affections, syphilis, soft chancre and gonorrhioea 
were not clearly differentiated. There was no doubt that 
venereal ulcer and gonorrhcea had always been in existence. 
It is creditable to the ancient Indian physicians that they 
differentiated the local venereal ulcer (Upadamsa) from 
urethral discharges (Meha). Certain descriptions of and 
references to diseases of the sexual organs in ancient and 
mediseval Sanskrit books could easily be taken as indicat- 
ing syphilis at the time when the authors of those books 
lived. But on closer examination it would be recognised 
that the deceptive similarity between the local conditions 
of the ulcers did not develop symptoms which could be 
refened to syphilis. There is no evidence forthcoming 
that any causal .connexion was discovered between the 
local ulcer and a skin eruption of the rest of the body 
until Bhiva Misra wrote in the sixteenth century. There 
is no description of the syphilitic syndrome in any Sanskrit 
work before Bhava PrakSsa was composed, and in irhich 
for the first time we find a description |if the disease Sailed 
Ferafiga Roga or the Portuguese disaaie. Similar nainesi 
French Poc|cs by J^he EpgUs^, ,Po|sh disease. % ^ 
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Russiams, Frank disease by the Turks, French disease by 
the Italians point to its recent introduction. 

Dr. Montejo Y Bobleds, a Spanish army surgeon, 
investigated the origin of syphilis from Spanish sources 
|ls«id communicated his results to the International American 
Congress held at Madrid in 1S82 : he recognised that the 
decent introduction of the disease was connected with 
America. Professor Seler in 1895 supported his conclu- 
sions ; and Professor Binz arrived independently to ' the 
same view — the American origin of syphilis. 

Astruc, Girtanner and Hensler in the eighteenth cen- 
tury endeavoured to prove the origin of syphilis in America. 

Similarly the celebrated letter of Petrus Martyr in 
which mention is made of Morbus Gallieus,” dated 14-89, 
has been shown by the recent critical investigators to be 
fictitious and could not have been written before 1508. 
Hunter’s conclusions based on experiments wrongly inter- 
preted, were founded on his notion that gonorrhoea and 
soft "chancre were syphilitic in origin. This idea prevailed 
up to the time of Ricord who first clearly differentiated 
them. The clinical physicians in the early post-eolumbian 
period confounded the pseudo-venereal and pseudo-syphi- 
litic diseases which resemble the syphilitic syndrome. The 
literature of the Old World contain no unmistakable descrip- 
tion of syphilis prior to 1495. The results of the disinter- 
ment of bones do not furnish any proof of the existence 
of syphilis in the Old World in historic and prehistoric times 
before the same date. Not a single bone has as yet been dis- 
covered which shows undoubted signs of syphilitiedegenera^ 
tionsj^in the barrows, lake dwellings, cave dwellings, cairns 
and even in the burial-places of the Mediaeval times* 

The sudden outbreak of the disease among the soldiers 
of Charles YIII of France in Italy in 1494-5 attracted4he 
attention of physicians to this loa^some disease* T^ 



disease was unknown in Italy, and the disease in an epidemie 
form manifested its worst symptoms just as it does wlmn 
introduced in a virgin soil. Both the Spanish authora 
mentioned before and the Italian chronielers corroborate 
and supplement one another. The authentic reports of 
the contemporary Spanish authors — Diaz de lsla| OviedOy 
Las Casas, Roman Panei Hernandez and Salsigan— »are 
in favour of the recent origin of syphilis. Columbus 
arrived in Barcelona in the year 1493 and syphilis spread 
there amongst the inhabitants. Thence it sprei^ i]y the 
campaign of Charles VIII of France, in whose army many 
Spaniards served. Syphilis had been known in Espafiola . 
from time immemorial, where it was called Nannavatly 
and the Indian method of cure by means of guatacuni 
and other vegetable beverages, in conjunction with hydros 
therapeutic, dietetic, and climatic methods of treatment 
bespeak highly for their rational method of combating 
the disease. Dr. Bloch’s conclusion — All available state* 
ments and facts point to the last decade of the fifteenth 
century — ^particularly the years 1493*1500 — as the time 
when syphilis first appeared in the Old World. There is 
not a particle of evidence to show that the disease existed 
in Europe before that time ” — ^may be accepted as the last 
word on the controversies regarding the origin of syphilis. 

The osteological djstoveries of the New World whtoh 
are said to prove the existence of Pre-Columbian syphilis 
in the bones of the American Indians are no doubt re* 
markable. But the pre-Columbian age of the graves has 
not been definitely settled and the syphilitic nature of the 
changes in the bone is still uncertain. 

Similarly other examples ipay be ,ii#ltiplied wh]^ 
may prove interesting as oontributionil^ towards 
knpwledg^ of the history and timtment o^ d^ 
we must not dilate any further. ' 

18 
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Npw let i|s various ways of making the 

study of history of medicine popular among the medical 
pmotitionere in India : 

r Mmepm^^The establishment of museums eon* 
t;Gdi%g relics of medical science in bygone ages is one of 
th{^ great and mos.t efficacious means for promoting the 
fi^d^ of bistoty of medicine. Museums containing objects 
o| historical interests are of the utmost advantage both fot 
education of students and the advancement of science. The 
specimens sgieak for themselves and they may be inspected 
with ease and rapidity. People like this objective instruction 
which is retained with pleasure in their memories. Such a 
collection of historical objects in a ’locality can be easily 
appreciated by the members of the medical profession who are 
ignorant of the language of the country. The museums of 
Aldrovandus, Hunter and Parkes proved to be of inestimable 
value to the advancement of knowledge. The rausetims gene- 
rally contain some objects of exceptional medical interest. 

James H. Aveling' remarks : ** Historically, a museum 
of instruments is most desirable. For want of a home, 
many of the interesting mechanical contrivances used by 
early surgeons are lost or destroyed. If they could be 
collected and preserved, we should have the means of 
observing the progress of surgery as exemplified by the 
development of the instruments enfployed in various opera* 
tions. There seems to be little reverence for, or appreciation 
of, the inventive genius and mechanical triumphs dl our 
surgical forefathers. Who would not like to see tbi 4ma* 
of Harvey which he left to the Collegenf Physi* 
eians, and which was unfortunately destroyed by fire? Who 
can gaze with indifference on the obstetrical instruments of 
theChamberlens^now happily in possession of, and carefully 
prmerved by* the Royal Medical and Chirurgical SkN!iety t 

» B. M. J. Dec. 22, 1888, p. 14% ‘ ; 
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But, apart from sentiment, a collection of old instrumenti, 
as far as possible bearing the names of their inventors and 
the dates of their invention, would settle many disputes as to 
priority of invention, and prevent many surgeons claiming 
as their own contrivances which bad been invented long ago. 

There are, however, other cogent practical reasons for 
establishing a museum of instruments besides those of^ 
historical and objective instruction. It is necessary for the 
purpose of protecting the reputations of surgeons and t|ie 
lives of patients^ public safety demands its existenoe. 
My experience enables me to support this statement. 1 
have invented several instruments, and in the shops of 
instrument makers and at exhibitions I have often seen 
these instruments so altered as not only to be useless, bu^ 
dangerous. The changes are usually made by manufaet* 
turers who, not knowing the method of using the instni* 
meats, make alterations which they suppose to be improve- 
ments. Now the result of selling an imperfect or dangerous 
instrument, informing the buyer that it is the invention of 
a special surgeon, is to seriously damage the reputation 
of that surgeon, for he who bought it must, if he detect 
its grorthlessuess, think badly of the person who has the 
credit o| having invented it; and if the discovery of its ^ 
faulty construction be not made, the patient may receive 
great injuiy. At present there is no remedy for this 
dai^erous practice of altering instruments. By patenting 
perhaps some check ipight be effected, but this plan is not 
likely to bf adopted by the members of a libeml profession^ 
A question, however, might arise whether it eould 
be proved to be penal to alter the coiiit*^uctioiii of an 
instrument in such a way as to injure the i^i^utation of its 
inventor, and render its ual dangero^ t| ^ 

whose rel^ it npig^ Ito^emph^e^tj . ^ ' 

“ An ^ |^iho^|Sd^v6^ '\CfQ»l]6q^t| , ,uf i*|rtrumento . ; 
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appliftDces is the only remedy for ihe evils here pointed out. 
^ this surgeons and instrument-makers might refer, and 
any doubt as to the proper form of an instrument might at 
be satisfied. To this museum every new instrument 
should be sent, as every new book finds its way to the 
British Museum. Properly classified, the object sought 
migilt easily be found ; and if a surgeon failed to send a 
ep^men of his invention, he would have no just cause of 
eomplaint, should he meet with variations of it he does 
not approve. 

** Every one must be pleased that Mr. Hutchinson has so 
ably brought this subject to the front at the College of 
Surgeons, and all will, I believe, re-echo his concluding 
words : * I cannot admit that the institution in which we 
are now assembled will have done all that it can for the 
perfecting of the art of surgery, until it has within its 
walls a collection, easily arranged for inspection and com- 
parison, well labelled and catalogued, of all instruments 
and appliances, concerning the merits of which the practi- 
tioner may desire information.’^ 

A museum is a source of much instruction and informa- 
tion. The museums for pathological and materia medii^ 
specimens, both pharraacopoeial and indigenous, can easily be 
started by the energetic action of our friends : sffecimene of 
drugs of all kinds with brief descriptions, pathological and 
microscopic specimens with short explanatoiry notis nmy be 
sent by the profession. These will be arranged and entered 
in a descriptive catalogue. Every facility should be given 
to students in their researches, as they may require to 
eaiainine any specimen in the collections with more care 
and a^ution than can be done in the Ordinary way dE 
viewing the Museum. In the Medical College, Caldutli^ 
we find that the subject of materia ’medico W"' ndiy 
'tiiglMlwiX ** ffee rwutt 1» j^Tident in ev«ry day ptao^. 



One hardly ever meets a junior praetitioner who can Write 
a presoription free from errors- Prescription-writing is 
fast becoming a lost art| and is in danger of atrophy from 
disuse. Newfangled remedies of unknown and question- 
able value are being freely used by the practitioners, only 
because they have not that training to write presOnptions 
theoaselves. It is therefore very important to realise the 
cause of this in our profession. Of all the subjects Materia 
Medica forms the armamentarium of the physicians, but 
unfortunately the most neglected of all the subjects. 
There is no proper museum where the students can examine 
specimens. There is not a single demonstrator to coach 
the students in the subjects. Students can hardly be 
expected to master the subject from lectures alone, and the 
result is practitioners become means of advertising medium 
for patent and proprietary medicines. The remedy there- 
fore is to have one or more demonstrators on Materia 
Medica whose duty will be to take tbe students by batches, 
familiarise them with the different specimens, teach them 
the art of prescription writing and above all, the most 
important question of incompatibility. These demon^ 
f trators can have a revision class before the examination 
and give the students a ^ grind.’ At present practical 
pharmacy is done by the students under the apothecary of 
the hospital, who has enough work of his own as an 
ap^th^ry to devote much time and attention for the 
training of the stiidents.'’’ * ‘ 

In the collection of economic products as displayed in 
« the galleries of the Indian Museum, there are specimeiiiB of 
medicinal products, indigenous drugs, narcotics (opium, 
^ Indian hemp and tobacco) and the foo|t substances (itiga^, 
starch and cereab). In 1895, the Iildii^ Indigei^s Ik^pi 
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Committee was founded, and the Reporter on Economic 
prodOot was appointed its Secretary. The, drugs for experi- 
ment were distributed by the Medical Store Department 
aii4 wU the results of the clinical investigations were re- 
ceived in the office of the Reporter, where the meetings of 
the dmraittee were held,”* In the chemical laboratory 
for testing economic products in the Museum, food 
prdwats received attention, and analyses were made of 
numerous cereal grains, famine foods and pot herbs. 
Indigenous drugs were tested for their active principles 
and several were chemically examined for the first time. 
The following deserve mention : Adhatoda Vmica, Indian 
podophyllum, kino, kamala, Warm, Indian hemp, cinchona, 
Burn>ese storax, cutch, ipecacuanha and jalap.”^ 

In England, John Tradescant and his son founded 
at Lambeth, in 1656, a general museum in which they 
collected all herbs in relation to medicine. Afterwards it 
became the basis of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
Soon after their time James Petiver, an apothecary to 
the Charterhouse, founded in important museum in 
Loudon and made an extensive collection of entomo- 
logical and botanical specimens. He died in 1718. All 
these early museums were associated with libraries. 
Charlton founded another museum in the Temple. Sir 
Hans Sloane bought the collections of Petiver and 
Charltoni added many more specimens and boohs ami 
presented the museum to the nation, and thus formed 
the celebiuted British Museum-^ great library sur^ 
rounded by illustrative collections* Fothergill was a 
collee|:or of rarities and established a museum of great 
salue. He bequeathed it to W. Hunter on the condition < 

* Indian Moseam, 1614- 1014, jp. 66. 
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ilhat he will haVd th^ off^r of purchase at £6,000 beleir 
the real estimate*. Hunter paid £1,200 for this museunti 
He enlai^ed this musaem enormously by the addition of 
pathological, anatomical and natural history specimehi^i 
manuscripts, books, pictures and coins : the estimated 
expense amounted to £20,000. This valuable museum 
he made a gift to the University of Glasgow. * 

* Of special museums~that is, collections relating to 
one subject only — I may mention the collection of 
Dee, of mathematical and astronomical instruments aira 
other curiosities in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the 
interesting collection of Edmund King, Surgeon to JSt. 
Bartholomew’s, consisting of anatomical preparations as 
seen by Dr. Browne, the son of the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Browne, in 1664- ; the collection of fossils in small 
cabinets by the geologist Woodivord, the founder of the 
Professorslnp of Geology at Cambridge ; the justly 
celebrated collection of avast series of specimens in relation 
to oompamtive anatoipyi pathology and normal anatomy, 
by John Hunter at the Royal College of Surgeons ; arid 
lastly, the unique museum illustrating the history of 
medicine — the Wellcome Museum — which will be of great 
help to the means of studying the history of medicine. 

The Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, founded 
in London by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome in 191.3, is now well 
known to those interested in the history of medicine 
throughout the world. 

International in character, the collection, which h 
being constantly augmented, covers a wide field embracing 
Medicine, Surgery, Pharmacy, Chemistry and the 'Allied 
Sciences, ■*; ■ , 

*‘The Museutn is designed to repres^tthe history frotri 
the earliest times of these branches m thri Healing Arit 
throughout the world, and their praotic^is illustrated by 
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objects, insiruments and appliances of historical interest 
and by plastic and pictorial art. 

'‘ Medical practitioners in our Colonies and distant lands 
bny®|d the seas, especially those dwelling among primitive 
raceii can render valuable help to the study of the history 
of ni^Iicine by sending native instruments or appliances 
used for surgical or medical purposes, or figures of deities 
ai^MXnated with healing. Any objects of an unusual or 
curious nature, used in or connected with the practice of 
iUedicine, such as amulets, charms or talismans, with 
descriptions of their use, would be much appreciated, either 
as gifts or loans to the Museum.” * 

The gre|t interest aroused by the Historical 
Medical Museum during the recent meeting of the 
International Congress of Medicine has not abated, 
and we learn that the daily attendance at the Museum 
is still large. We recommend all doctors interested 
in the evolution of their art to visit it before September 
80th, when it will be closed, to reopen, we believe, 
in the spring. Short accounts of the Museum apjieared 
in the Journal of May 10th, p. 1085, and June 
28th, p. 1879. Since then considerable additions have 
been made to the collection ; but it is Mr. Welloome^s 
wish to make it as complefe as possible. Many families 
have relics such as MSS., early printed books, diplomas, 
prescription books, autograph letters and other documents 
and objects associated with, or collected by, their aliices* 
tors who were engaged in medicine, surgery, pharihai^ 
and the allied sciences. Often, on the death bf those who 
cherish such relics, the things "are relegated to the garrets, 
or sent to auction rooms where they are spattered amongst 
strangers who buy them for a trifle as curios, and so the 
history and rpcord of associations with the original inventof 
t “The Wellcome Historical Medical Maseum “-^Preface. 
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or oser are lost for ever. We veuture to suggest that it 
would be well if these things could be seat to take their 
place in the llistorical Medical Museum^ which has now 
been established in London on a permanent basis by Mr. 
Wellcome, where they would be preserved, and at the 
same time form a permanent tribute to the work and 
memory of those from whom they have been handed down* 
Many things which are insignificant and of little historical 
value *in themselves if isolated in small private collectiona 
become important when brought into association with a 
series of others arranged chronologically ; they often 
supply the missing links in the chain showing the evolu* 
tion of such objects. An isolated historical object may be 
aptly compared to a single mosaic tessera which in itself 
alone signifies nothing, but when put in its place with 
others becomes part of a picture, and thus may help to 
complete a lasting record of a famous deed or a great 
event/’* 

A museum of the type described above is unknown to 
Indian physicians. It is undoubtedly true that in the Reso- 
lution of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 18145 we find : 

Resolved accordingly that the Asiatic Society determine 
upon forming a Museum for the reception of all articles 
that may tend to illustrate oriental manners and history, 
or to elucidate the peculiarities of art and nature in the 
East;” and that contributions were solicited from the 
public, relating to’^' various objects among which occur 
mineral and vegetable preparations peculiar to Eastern 
Pharmacy.” It is also true that the oolleotion of rarities by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the plan of^a great library 
surrounded by illustrative collections shovfs the zeal and 
earnestness of the collectors, but this chljpction whinli| is 
the basio* of ther Indian Museum conti|ns nothing of 

^ British Medical Joamal, 8e|itember ISia. 

, « . . 'fij, 
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mtermt in relation to medicine. It is like the collectioil 
o£ Francis Caleeolari in Verona in 1422 : “ Whatever the 
earth possesses^ whatever has been hidden in the depths of 
th^ the taste and skill of Calceolari has collected.’’ The 
College collection of pathological specimens is a 
good one but it is mainly intended for the use of students. 
But there is no museum, the object of which is to stimulate 
thfi study of the great past in connection with the 
history of medicine, chemistry, pharmacy, and the allied 
sciences by a collection of historical objects illustrating 
the development of the art and science of healing through- 
out the ages. Such a collection will elucidate many 
controversial points in relation to the origin and use of 
remedial agents, in respect ol the history of diseases, and 
in connection with the early methods employed by 
medicine men in different parts of the world. It is 
highly desirable that we should form a body to collect 
informations in regard to medical lore, early traditions 
or references to ancient medical tieatment in manuscripts, 
printed works, etc.” Such a museum will contain exhibits 
which may be classified according to the methods adopted 
by Mr. Wellcome in his Historical Exhibition. 

2. HxhihtUom , — The exhibitions, on a small sealci had 
been held in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in connection 
with Medical Congress and Ayurvedic Conference. But 
these were of a local character though they included speci- 
mens from manufactures other than Indian. An exhibiMpn, 
international in character, is highly useful for the improve* 
ment of medical arts and trade. It brings distant countries 
into closer eonn&tion with India and materially helps in 
tliiB development of new industries and in the promotion 
of the oommercial prosperity of - India. It attraets the 
4^1»on of fomgners to the great natural wealth of lad» 

and to the. biBoefit deriveble from tlm proEUhle oommotMt 
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wMoh tbe country presentB. It giVec im impetin tb 
raAnufactures suited to India. Such exhtbi^otas will ghre 
our people opportunities and foeilities of studying 
possibilities uid avenues of industrial r^nerition. In 
the exhibition^ not only imported articles but articles 
manufactured in the country should be exhibited ahd 
it would be found that goods made ia India to lie 
equal in quality to those that wbre imported. Sntgieal 
instruments in common use manufactured in India 
may compare favourably with similar articles of foreign 
make. The exhibits should be classified — tbe prodnets 
of the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The 
edible oils, foods and food stuffs, medicinal products, drugs 
and chemicals should be collected : these should include 
the cereals, seeds including pulses or peas and nuts, vege- 
tables) tubers, bulbs, roots and stems, fruits, starches, sugars, 
molasses, condiments and spices. Jams, essences, preserved 
fruits, pickles, confectionary, animal food 8tn& (milk and its 
products, fish, meat, preserved and dried fish), and mineral 
food stuffs ; salts and edible earths ; narcotics and stimu- 
lants : tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, spirits, toddy and wine, 
opium ; drugs comprising indigenous drugs and poisons, 
cinchona and its alkaloids ; soaps and perfumery. There 
should also be collected appliances connected with sanitation 
and hygiene, surgical instruments — ancient and modern, 
splints, hospital appliances, ambulances, drainage material 
and other objects, connected with health and physical 
education. 

As an example let us consider the disease small-pox; 
We may collect evidences of primitivei vaccina^bn 
and inoculation among the different natiems of the woirM. 
The materials illustrating the subject may be showh at ikk 
rndhibitipn : the instruments used in the oj|6ration j iinetb<^8 
of opeiatioh j gods and goddesses in oot^ectiert wtth 'Hiie 
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diirease ; origin of inonulation ; its spread ; its practice ; its 
prohibition by law in different countries ; origin of vaccina- 
tion ; its spread ; its beneficial effects ; and the importance of 
segregatioui quarantine! etc. 

Pfimitive Vaccimtion, — ^In the November issue of 
Hygieia in the circular of the International Hygienic 
Exhibition which was held in Dresden in 1912 , we find 
that vaccination or idoeulation, which is commonly 
regarded as a triumph of modern medical science, has. long 
been practised by the civilized races of Asia, and even by 
African and other savages probably as a result of Asiatic 
influence. We first meet inoculation for small-pox among 
the Chinese. Lockhart gives the following quotation from 
an old Chinese manuscript, which was probably written 
early in the fourth century : The ancients possessed the 
knowledge of inoculation of small-pox. It has come down 
to us from the reign of Chua-tsuug of the Ling Dynasty, 
and was discovered by a philosopher. When the disease 
breaks out spontaneously it is very serious and often fatal 
but when it is produced by inoculation it is usually mild 
and does not cause more than one death in ten thousand 
cases. In Persia inoculation is accomplished by scratching 
the forearm and rubbing into the slight wound, after 
bleeding has ceased, the pulverised scurf which falls from a 
small-pox patient. The Ashantee negroes, according to 
Bowditch, inoculate in seven places on the arms and lege. 
The Moors practise this method. The Siamese have the 
peculiar custom of blowing the scurf into the nose. 
An interesting collection of materials illustrating this 
subject was shown at the Dresden exhibition.^ 

The different modes of infection were well known to 
the Hindus : 


^ Scientific American, Supplement; 1911, Jan.-June, Vol, LXXI. 
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Inoculation for smalUpox is still practised to some ^ 
extent as a protective measure in India, for, as is well 
known, the mortality from the inoculated disease is 
much less than from the infective disease, and the form of 
the disease is milder in the former than in the latter 
ease. Material from a small-pox pustule is taken, mixed with 
water and introduced under the skin with a lancet. The 
site for inoculation is the flexor surface of the forearm 
(Punjab) or the wrist. This practice is of great antiquity 
in the East. It was introduced into England from 
Turkey by Lady Mary Wortley Montague in 176S. 
During the first quarter of this century it was practised 
in preference to vaccination. Inoculation for small-pox 
in England was made illegal by Act of Parliament iu 
t840.' Inoculation was declared to be illegal in Ire]||and by 
the fourth section of the ^ Vaccination Amendment (Ireland) 
Act of 1868 (31 and 32 Viet., Cap. 87).’ 

James Moore in his History of Small Pox, London, 
1802/’ traces the first appearance of the disease in China, 
on the authority of a Chinese treatise written long before 
Christ and entitled Teontahinfa ” (“ Heart Words on the 
Sma^ Pox ’^) to the time of the Tsche-u dynasty,, or the 
period between 112S and 249 B.C. '‘In a short article qu 
" Small Pox in China ” Mr. P. Porter Smith tells us that 
the disease dates from the emperor 

1 Footnote to tbe Beport of the Leprosy C||inmisBion in 

(i89o.9i;J^p. 10, ^ I , ■ 
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of the (Enstern) Hull dynafltjr, Kwaug Wu^ who reigned* 
A. D. 21-28. Certain it is that inoculation has been 
practiced among the Chinese for a thousand years or 

Inoculation has been practised amongst the Chinese 
from dim antiquity and its origin is lost in mythical 
genesis. At the present day, as from early times, three 
methods of the artificial production of small-pox are 
^cmetised : {a) fch^ scab from a dried small-pox pustule 
after being pulverised, is blown up the nostril ; (S) the 
clothes of a person suffering from small-pox are worn by 
the person to be infected ; (c) the matter from a small-pox 
pustule is inserted beneath or on the abraded skin.^’^ 

Tbe operation had been practised from time immemorial 
in China and also in Persia. The Chinese plan of giving 
small-pox to persons in health consisted in inserting into 
the nostrils tents of charpie covered with dried crusts of 
the variolous eruption. They called the procedure ^sowing 
the small-pox.* From China and Persia inoculation 
or ' engrafting * was introduced into Georgia, Circasia, 
Turkey . and Greece. In 1717 a very clover English 
woman, by name Lady Mary Wortley Montague, wife 
of the British Ambassador at the Ottoman Court, wrote 
home glowing accounts of the marvellous resulte of 
inoculation as practised at Adriauople, among other 
persons upon her own son, a boy six years of age. Her 
influence led to the open adoption of the procedure in 
England in April, 17*21, and two years later, iti 1728, 
Dr. Bryan Bobinson, sometime President of the King and 
Queen College of Physicians, first performed the operation 
in Ireland. Many years elapsed before it obtained a footipg 
in France, where at first it'^had be^n rigorously prohijrited 

XXih Oeatury Practice df Medicine, Vol XIII, p. " ' : 

B. M. X, 189C, Vol. II, p. 761. 
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by law; but in 1766 the chiWten of the Duke of Orleauji 
were inoculated, and in 1768 the practice was introduced 
into most of the large towns/' ‘ 

In the letter referred to above she writes : Every year 
thousands undergo "this operation (i.e,, inoculation) and 
the French Ambassador says pleasantly that they take the 
small-^pox here by way of diversion, as they tikke water 
in other countries. There is no example of any one that 
has died in it and you may believe, I am very well 
satisfied of the safety of the experiment, since I intend to 
try it on my dear little son/'^ 

All exhibitions have an educational value, especially in 
a country where the mass of the population is illiterate 
and the women live a secluded life. I quote an extract 
from the speech delivered at the opening of Convocation by 
the Hon'ble H. J. Reynolds, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University: — I speak of the Exhibition to-day," Mr. 
Reynolds said, as an educational agency, and as such it can- 
not but have made an impression even on the most simple 
rustic, who * regarded it with a kind of stolid wonder, — as 
a mere Jddugkur, a mere palace of magic. The Exhibi- 
tion is a school which has brought something even to 
such unpromising pupils as these, and still more it has 
aroused the interest and quickened the intelligence of the 
Indian craftsman and citizen. Next, it has been a mighty 
power in breaking down those traditional habits which 
in this country seclude the female sex from association 
with men. No one can have visited the Exhibition with- 
out being strubk with the number of native ladies who were 
to be met with in its courts and galleries* Arrangements 
were made for setting aside certain diws and hours fot 
their visits, but this scheme was only psftially suociisful^^ 

^ XX th Osntmy Froctioe of HoSkictei Vi3||; XIll, p. 40^. 

* Tbe Xietters and Works of h&dy Maiy It^itagno* 
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They found that they could enter among the general 
throng of visitors without being in any way molested or 
annoyed, and they availed themselves freely of this newly- 
disOovered liberty. I saw it stated not long ago in the 
papers that nearly 50,000 native ladies had thus visited the 
Exhibition ; and if this statement is correct, the fact is one 
of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance.^^ 
Nothing could be simpler or more effective for the 
purpose of instruction than such exhibitions. • The 
exhibits dealing with historical matters hiave great value. 
They may be devised either to treat of general histofy of 
medical science or of historical matters of special local 
importance. Such an exhibit might be designed either to 
be complete in itself or to form part of a central exhibition. 
An exhibit may be permanently centred in a town, 
where people from various parts of the country resort, or 
so arranged as to be circulated among cities of more or 
less importance. Demonstration should be given in 
conjunction with exhibits. Representations of Ayurvedic 
dispensaries, and indigenous drug shops in whicbare collected 
the various kinds of herbs used foi medical purpose, 
pharmaceutical apparatus and surgical instruments, gods 
and goddesses of medicine in Indian mythology, method 
of teaching the students, relation of physician nud bis 
patients, charms and talismans fastened rouud the patients^ 
body in order to protect him from evil spirits, temple sleep 
as practised in famous temples, religious offerings to gods 
by the Brahmins for cure of the incurable diseases, etc., 
may form a most interesting exhibition. 

A Health Conference and Exhibition may be held in 
a manner to appeal to all classes. The simple practical 
methods of sanitation which are attainable to even the 
humblest villagers, the practical measures that may be 
undertaken for child-welfare work for the saving ef 
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to&ote* ItTOi, md tin I*«« o{ Mhool hygiene to n»M» 
•teodenle of effio^t eitieeosbip mey be ^onstmted eitd 
will be highly appreoiated by all elasees of people. Thi 
working programme which follows 1 have quoted from Mr. 

Welloome’s classification of Exhibits in Ibe Historical 
Medical Museum : 


Classification ot Exhibits 
, Section 1. — Medicine. 

{a) Animal medicine ; materia medica of the animal 
creation : traditions concerning the connection of animals 
with the healing art. 

(d) Medical deities of savage, barbaric and other 
primitive peoples ^ figures^ fetishes, charms, implements 
and other objects associated with the art of healing. 

(^) Antient deities of healing and other subjects 
associated with the art of healing by early primitive peoples 
and the early civilisations. 

(d) Votive offerings for health (Donaria)^ amulets, 
amuletic medicines, gems, emblems, talismans, rings, charms 
and other objects connected with the art of healing. 

(^) Paintings, drawings, engravings, etchings, photo- 
graphs, models, bas-reliefs, sculptures and casts of medical 
interest. 

{/) Pictures and miniatures from MSS. of all ages, of 
medical, surgical, pharmaceutical and alchemical interest. 

(^) Portraits in ci^, water-colour or wax, miniaturee, 
silhouettes, etchings and engravings. Sculptured figures or 
busts of physicians, surgeons, alchemists, botanists, apothe- 
csaries, chemists, pharmacists, nurses, eto«, oi all periods. 

(k) Pictures of medical, chemical and pharmaceutical 
institutions of all nations^ ^ 

(i) Pictures representing the important |P^bs and intcp- 
esting events, such as original <^rattons,|Uscoveries, etC»^ 

%0 



in tiie faktorjr of medioiiiOj eurgcory, cb^iitry and pharmacy. 

{/) Medals, medalliptts, plaqtiettes and coins of bistoricsal 
ilfiedioal interest 

• (lE^ Rare and eupotis MSS., xylographs, incunabala, 
ear^ printed books and works of especial historic interest, 
periodicals, pamphlets, book-plates, etc., of, and connected 
with, medicine, surgery, pharmacy, chemistry, botany and 
ti^, allied aHs. 

(/) Historic letters, prescriptions, autographs, case and 
note-boo^s, records of experiments, ancient diplomas, 
licences, corporate insignia, and personal relics of medical, 
pharmaceutical and chemical interest. 

(m) Relies of the influence of astrology on medicine, 
horoscopes, and other astrological diagrams bearing on the 
art of healing. 

Section 2, — Surgery ^ Dental Surgery^ Veterinary Surgery and 
Anesthetics. 

(a) Instruments used in surgery by prehistoric and 
savage peoples. 

{6) History and development of instruments and 
apiJiances used in surgery from the earliest times. 

(c) Curious surgical appliances used in antient times ; 
barber-surgeon’s bleeding basins and bowls, cupping instru- 
ments, etc. 

{d) Improvised instruments and appliances tiifl^ have 
been used in emergencies, especially those that have led to 
inventions and discoveries. 

{e) Calculi, and other carious spedmens ei historical 
interests 

(/) Relics of ancient dentistry ; early artiflcial dentnree, 
(y) Ancient dental instruments and appliances. /* 

(4) Ancient instromepts used in veterinaiy surgeiy. 
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(t) Hietorioal apparatus coonected with the discovery 
and use of ansestheUcs. . ' ' 

Section S, — Anatomy, Pathology, Obttetriet, etc. r \ 

(a) Cariosities of anatomy, and carious a:oat6mical 
models in waxj ivory, etc. 

(i) History of the nomenclature, causation and treat* 
meat of the most important diseases that have afflicted’ 
mankind from the earliest times. 

(c) Obstetric chairs, and other appliances used in early 
midwifery practice, the lying-in-room in ancietat tsmes/ 
models for obstetrical teaching. 

'{d) Manacles and other appliances used in the treatment 
of the insane in ancient times. 

Section 4,—Opthalmic and Philoeophical [mtruments, etc. - 

(а) Ancient spectacles, eye-glasses and instruments used 
as an aid to sight. 

(б) Ancient instruments and appliances used for testing 
sight.. 

(c) ^he microscope from the earliest period. 

(d) Historic microscope. ' ' 

^ / 

SecUon 6. — Hygiene^ Public Health and Preventipe Medicine. 

(flt) Objects^ of interest, ancient and modem, eonnfeted 
with public health, prevehtive and tropical medicine. 

{b) Masks, and Bther preventive methods of proteotion 
used against plague m ancient times. ; . .i. 

(c) Exhibits illustrative of physiology, anthropology, 

microscopy, bacteriology, biology, parasitology and 
geogra||>y. ’ ’ ' ' ^ ' 

(d) Placards, posters, manilratoSj d<iiQ|iirationB .coa^|«ro- 

ing health and disease, etc. : ’ , , ' 

(«) Ancient'bills of bedtb. • i _ ' ; , 
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SeeiioH 6. — tharmcy. 

(<»} Ancient pharmacies. 

[h) Materia medica of all ages, specimens of ancient 
medicines and remedial agents of various periods. 

(fi) Specimens illustrating the use of animal substances 
in medicine. 

{d) Early and curious relics of pharmacy. 

{e) Ancient stills, alembics, mortars and pharmaceuti- 
cal apparatus. 

(/) Specimens illustrating the history of early pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

(y) Curious bottles, carboys, ointment and specie jars, 
drug vases, pots, ewers, mills, containers, and implements 
and appliances used in pharmacy. 

{h) Scales, weights and measures of all ages, 

(e) Ancient prescriptions and curious pharmaceutical 
recipes and recipe books. 

{j) Ancient prescription books and price lists. 

(h) Ancient counter bills, labels, business cards, curious 
advertisements and trade tokens. 

(l) Old travellers’ note-books and curious orders, 

(m) Ancient apothecaries’ shop signs and early fittings^ 
earif pharmaceutical preparations and specimens of obsolete 
and curious medical combinations. 

(n) Ancient and modern medicine chests, civil, military 
and naval. 


Section 7 . — Chmidry and Motanfi, 

(fl) Alcbemists’ laboratories. 

(i) Ancient still, and apparatus used by early al* 
ebemists. < ^ 
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(c) Historical appamtos used by famous diseoverers. 

(d) Products aud preparations^ ancient and modern, of 
chemical and scientific research, 

(e) First specimens of rare alkaloids, and other prepa- 
rations made by their discoverers. 

{/) Rare elements and their salts, etc. 

(y) Curious astrological, magnetic and early electrical 
applilinces. 

{k) Ancient herbaria. 

(e) Specimens of abnormal plant forms and curious 
roots used in medicine. 

(j) Relics of famous botanists. 


Section 8*’^Hospiial$, Nursing^ Ambulance^ Dieletice cmd 
Alimentation. 

(a) Objects connected with ^rly hospitals and general 
nursing. 

(b) Early appliances used in nursing the sick. 

(c) Ancient bed-bottles, urinals and bed-pans. 

(d) Naval and military nursing, ambulance appliances 
and equipments. 

{e) Relics and objects of interest associated with 
nurses. 

(/) Relics of foundling hospitals. 

(y) Ancient methods of grinding corn, baking and 
cooking. 

(A) Curious articles of food an4 culinai^ iiople* 
mente. ^ 

(») Methods of infant and invididifeeding in all iges. 
Historio mean-eaids. 
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Section 9. — Toaicoloffy and Crmindogy. 

{a) Specimens of rare and curious poisons. 

(i) Historical objects connected with famous poisoning 
and other criminal cases. 

{c) Curious methods of torture and execution. 

^ (d) Improvised instruments used for criminal purpQses. 


Section 10. — Quackery* 

(a) Ancient and modern pictures, prints and reliCs of 
notorious quack doctors. 

(i) Ancient and modern specimens of quack medicines, 
preparations and appliances. 

(e) Old bills, placards and pamphlets referring to quack 
medicines. 


Section 11. — Adulteration of Foods and Drugs. 

(a) Specimens showing the adulteration and falsifica- 
tion of drugs, medicines, foods, fabrics and other articles 
affecting health, or associated with medicine^ pharmacy 
and allied sciences. 


Section 12. — Photography* 

(a) Obj^ts illustrating the invention and history of 
^photography. 

(0) Early camera^ and apparatus. 

(c) Daguerroty pes. 

(d) Portraits of the pioneers of photography. . 



: at 

* {e} OtigiiMkl m 3 MS8. bonMoted with 
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{/) Application of photography to meaietne and 

surgery, X-ray photography. 

(y) Eariy and rare apparatus. 

(A) Curiosities of photography and its latest develop- 
ments. 

8. J scientific library for India.— kt present we have 
no good modern scientific library in India. A good fibtaiy 
is, however, indispensable to the disciples of Eseulapius. 
The votary of science needs hie library as well as bis labora- 
tory for the advancement of his department of research. 

“ During the past dozen years from time to time com- 
plaint has been heard of the need of a library of scientific 
books and periodicals for India. At present we cannot bo 
said to have any such thing as a good modem scientific 
library in India. What indeed have we in the way of 
medical libraries ? We only know of the useful collection 
of books in the office of the Director-General in Simla. 
This consists of a large number of old volumes, of many 
bound sets of medical periodicds, and a good collection 
of modern books on the various branches of medical science, 
but these cannot be of use to the worker in India, th^ 
are necessary as works of reference for the Director- 
General himself. Doubtless the Pasteur Institute has by 
now a fair collection of modern periodicals and books on 
bacteriology. Da Calcutta there is a Medical College 
library for the use of the staff and the students, good as 
far as it goes, and there is a fair collection of old and new 
books in the office of the Inspeotor-Gen«al of Civil Hos- 
pitals, which books are available for use ^ of Civil Surgeons 
in Bengal. 

The Asiatic Society of B«Qgal hfi| a Ikte eoileeiatni 
of eewntifie books and especially pefiodioais, bnt Oe 
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|»q 90 (^on of medical periodicals is vetf samll 
Qatoialljr so, as this great Society, though largely supqported 
ly medical officers, is in im sense a medical or even only 
a ifie society. 

“ We have no exact information as to the resources of 
Madras and Bombay or Lahore, no doubt all the Medical 
Colleges have useful libraries for the use of their staff 
and stadents. 

‘^Something more than this is badly needed in India. 
A Central Medical Library containing all books of reference, 
periodicals relating to the medical sciences is what we need. 
Such a library should be centrally situated, it should 
consist of two parts, a library of reference and a circulat- 
ing library. It should be in charge of a paid librarian, 
who should know sufficient of French and German to hunt 
out references, and if need be translate passages for workers 
requiring references. 

“ The circulating library should possess several copies of 
^1 the best modern books on medicine, surgery and allied 
sciences, these should be available for medical officers all 
over India. An annual fee should be charged for the use 
of the library of smalt amount, and a deposit should be 
exacted against the value of books lent. There should be’ 
strict rules for the return and proper packing of books . 
lent, and a limited period put as to the number el days or 
weeks a book lent out should be kept by the reader. 

** A nucleus of such a library would be obtained by >thie 
transfer of many books from some of the small libmt^ 
above-mentioned. 

"Let us glance for a moment at the establishmmrt df 
the library at Manila. This library eomneeaced with a 
nucleus of only fifty books in July, 1902; by -May 
eoatained 17^0 volumes. This consists of 250 prafic^lunls 
ia fR brsnchmt sotence, of the latest editioos of seteikl^.w 
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boaks pablislied in Europe and Amerioaix eapiee of rqports^ 
eto« At first tbe library wi^ to be far reference onl^, bi%t 
owing to a growing demand at the beginning of 19(^1 
arrangements were completed by which ali persons em- 
ployed in the various departments of Government might 
take out ‘ borrowers’ cards ’ subject to the provision of 
certain rules. A catalogue has just been pnblished by 
Miss Mary Polk| tbe Librarian, and the library is now ip 
a position of great usefulness, and the worker in Manila 
no longer feels the isolation and want of books of references 
which so greatly hinders the worker in the tropics.”^ 

An increase of books in the library should be constant^ 
kept in view, and an attempt should be made to procure 
as perfect and extensive a series as possible of the transac* 
tions and proceedings of all the learned medical societies 
which now exist or have existed in different parts of the 
world* Tbe catalogue of serial publications of learned 
societies, state governments, universities, public and 
private libraries should be collected. Letters should be 
sent to all tbe societies with a request that deficient series 
of volumes or parts of volume be supplied and books 
which are not to be found in the Catalogue of the Library 
be furuisbed from duplicates at the disposal of the different 
libraries of the world* 

The medical periodicals save us a vast expense which 
would otherwise be incurred for procuring many expensive 
works. In these periodicals we may read the lectures and 
opinions of the celebrated medical men of the civilised 
countries, and thus come into close contact with an 
influence of the great pioneers of science ; — ^the personal 
magnitude of a great mind acts m an ^centive to 
discovery* 

» I. M. G*, October 1905, p. 887^ 

ai 
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The library should contain the best systematic 
monographic and elementary works in different languages. 
It should keep alive the interest of the average readers in 
books. In selecting books for purchase, preference should 
be given to monographs and periodicals which have refer- 
ence to tropical climate. Always remember the remarks of 
Lord Avebury : It is one thing to own a library ; it is 
quite another to use it wisely.” The library should have a 
fair collection of Old English and Oriental medical litera- 
ture whether in European or Oriental languages. The 
librarian should not only be a book-lover but an erudite and 
discriminating student of medicine, ever ready to help the 
authors of any recent contributions on their subjects with 
necessary materials which may be of good service. All 
photographs, negatives, maps, charts, and drawings should 
form part of the library. The members should testify 
their liberality and taste by voluntary contributions to 
the library, in the shape of rare and important mono- 
graphs and volumes of standard medical works of reference. 
The Stille Library of the University of Pennsylvania is a 
monument to his love of the literature and history of the 
science of medicine. Such a library would be a great boon 
to the medical profession not only of Calcutta, but of more 
wide areas and will be the means of bringing all sections 
together in friendly union. Interesting collections of books 
may be purchased— especially of erudite medical scholars. 
In Europe such collections often secure good prices. As an 
instance I quote here remarks on the sale of a famous 
collection of a medical antiquarian.^ 

" During the week Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley 
have held an interesting sale, at their Auction Galleries in 
Conduit Street, of books, engraved portraits, manuscripts, 


^ B. M. J., Aug. 26, 1905, p. 449. 
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engravings, and antiquities, formerly the property of 
Thos. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., E.S.A. (1791-1865). The 
sale was by order of the e^ceeutors of a descendant, in 
whose possession the collection had remained since the 
death of the well-known surgeon and antiquarian in 1865. 
The fact that forty "years had passed added interest to a 
collection which represented the life-work of a man who 
played no small part in advancing medical and antiquarian 
knowledge in the earlier part of the last century. In 
spite of the holiday season the sale attracted a large 
attendance, and good prices were obtained. The catalogue 
contained 2G0 lots, of which nearly half were books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts. The first five lots were the 
earlier volumes of the Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association, in which Pettigrew took a leading part from 
its foundation in 1843. He acted as its treasurer, and 
some of the earlier meetings were held at his house. There 
were several works illustrated by George Cruikshank, in 
their original paper covers, and bearing the autograph and 
inscription of the artist to his contemporary and friend, 
Pettigrew, for whose work on the llidortf of Egyptian 
Mummies, published in 1834, Cruikshank drew the coloured 
plates. Of this work an important remainder was sold. 
The original drawings for the coloured plates were included 
amongst the drawings and engravings. The most im- 
portant item amongst the books was Lot 76, Gnlielmi 
Harvei E^erciiatio anaiomica de motu cordis et sanguinis 
in animalibrn, Francofurti, 1628, first edition. This small 
and brief pamphlet, not exceeding in length an average 
medical lecture or address, realized £30. The catalogue 
included remainders of some of the well-known works with 
which the name of Pettigrew is associated, such as the 
Bibliotheca Sussexiana^ of which the first volume appeared 
in 1827 and the second in 1839 \ Pettigrew’s Medical 
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i^ortrmt Gallery : Lnden Greville with George Crmkshauk^s 
IStcbed iflustiutions, 1885. The collection of engraved 
]^rtmite of physicians, surgeons, and medical writers, 
chieBy of the latter part of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries, realized upwards of £50. 
It iniBnded three portraits of Edward Jenner : an impres- 
sion of the three-quarter length, of the doctor leaning 
ngainirt^ a tree, drawn and engraved by J. Smith, was sold 
tor £3 15«. ; and two others, one by W. Sharp and 
W. Skelton, after Hobday, in proof state, and the other 
by W. Say after Northcote, realized £7. There were 
several portraits which recalled Pettigrew’s connexion with 
the Medical Society of London and the Royal Humane 
Society, notably those of Lettsom and the Duke of Kent, 
of which the original copper-plates, engraved by Skelton, 
were sold. It was through the influence of Lettsom that 
Pettigrew became Secretary to the Royal Humane Society, 
and it was there that he made the acquaintance of the 
Duke of Kent, who appointed him surgeon extraordinary, 
and subsequently surgeon in ordinary to bimsdf and the 
Duchess of Kent. In that capacity he vaccinated their 
daughter, the late Queen ; the lymph was obtained from 
one of the grandchildren of Lettsom. The Duke of Kent 
brought Pettigrew under the notice of the Duke of Sussei, 
and the latter made him surgeon in ordinary and also 
librarian to Kensington Palace, so that mdirectly the 
influence of Lettsom led to the compilation of the 
ikeea Suseeanana. Amongst the miscellaneous engravings, 
Lot 177— a set of four relenting to the Victory — realized 
^ lOs., and were of interest as recalling the fact that 
Pi^igrew’s 'father was a naval surgeon and served in the 
Victory^* 

The llbiatian should always bear in mind, that flie 
eUlltCKday was for a greatly improved library service, and 
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tha^ one of Mn fanctioofl vnm to dire<A tho poblio iMte 
for books, so timt the people might learn to dietiiiga^ 
what was good, original and soniid from what was fntiie 
and useless. The main purpose of a library was to meet 
the intellectual needs of the students after they bad done 
with their purely academic studies. But he should on 
no account throw away books which seems to him usdlesB. 
Dr. Arthur Ernest Cowley, Librarian of the Bodlmii 
Libraty, Oxford, one of the chief speakers at the Oonletcnoe 
of the Library Association which concluded at CWdiff 
recently, said that at the Bodleian Library they got rid of 
nothing. Whatever they received was deposited there for 
mil time, and it would be dangerous, even if they had tiie 
power, to discard or to rrfuse to receive anything. " For 
instance,^’ he said, when the First Folio of Shakespeare 
was sent to us in 16*23 we received the copy in sheets and 
bound it. In i664 we bad a newer edition. This was 
therefore thought a better edition, and so the first folio 
was sold probably for a very few shilHngs. All twe of 
it was lost for 240 years, until in 1905 it unexpectedly 
emerged from a country-house library and was identified 
with complete certainty. It was then bought back by 
the Library for £3,000.^’ 

The teachers should encourage their students to undm?*- 
take research in the public libraries. It is desirable that 
the librarian should be a member of oor profession, other- 
wise it would be diflGicult for him to help scholars to learn 
anything from the history of medicine in any of its 
branches. The Libraries of the Calcutta hfedical Coliege 
and Carmichsel Medical College, I am sorry to remark, have 
not been, but sbould be placed, in charge of scholars who 
have been well-informed physicians. 

4. Jle£#»fifs.~Papiilar lectures on sillbjects of birto^sal 
interest may be arranged iHuoidfltion -df liistovieal 
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truths. A series of lectures may be delivered as regards 
the history of medicine in various countries as medicine 
men existed in all countries : the medicine in India, 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Greece, Rome, Arab, China, 
Japan, etc. The relation of priest and physician offered 
interesting studies. The medical ethics — its rise and 
progress — and its present position among professional men 
may be dilated upon in a series of lectures. As regards 
the history of medicine in Britain, the Fitz-Ratrick 
Lectures are replete with information on medical study 
in London during the Middle Ages, English medicine 
in the Anglo-Saxon times, the Arabian medicine, and 
other interesting subjects. The Harveian Orations deal 
with important historical studies : the relation of Harvey 
to his great predecessor Galen ; appreciation of the works 
done, by his companions and contemporaries ; commemora- 
tion of the good deeds and the munificence of the founder, 
benefactors and donors of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Lectures on the history of medicine may deal with the 
general study of its philosophy, the exposition of various 
theories which have been used in by-gone ages, the lives and 
works of ancient physicians, and the epidemics of past 
ages ; these informations cannot but be instructive and 
useful to us. 

5. Pictures and Drawings . — The aid of pictorial 
representation in studying history of medicine may here be 
best shortly adverted to. A collection of portraits, etc., 
are essentially necessary for a systematic study of 
the subject. Who does not like to see the features 
of eminent surgeons and phy^sicians — the real benefactors 
of human race ! So we should preserve the likeness of 
such men. Pictures of ancient hospitals, pharmacies, dis- 
pensaries, surgical operations, surgical instruments and appli- 
ances, and ambulance equipments should be collected from 
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different countries of all ages and scientifically studied with 
reference to evolution of medical knowledge. It has been 
said : ‘‘ A few scratches with a pen are better than 
whole pages of the most elaborate description — Mn. 
Jamesony Legend of the Madonna, ^ 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam qu 80 sunt oculis subject fidelibus.” 

Hor. Epist. ad PisoneS) 1. 180. 

Things by the ear received, men^s minds excite 
Much less than when submitted to the sight; 

For the spectator with his trusty eyes, 

To his own mind impression best applies.^’ 

Translation by Andrew Wood, M.D. 

The importance of illustrations in books of medical 
science is apparent to the students of medicine. The 
pictorial representations of ‘‘ Domestic Sanitary Defects — 
a book by T. Aridgin Teale, M.A., Surgeon to the 
General Infirmary, Leeds, shows at a glance every 
important fault to which domestic sanitary arrangements 
are liable. The disastrous effects of small pox, the benefits 
of vaccination, the good effects of pure air and water, 
ventilation of dwelling houses, school buildings, barracks, 
etc., may be better shown by wall diagram, pictures, and 
magic-lantern slides than by written descriptions. To help 
students in their study of history of medicine various 
devises may be improvised. As an example, let me 
mention the Historucher-‘Medicinal Kalendar : 

A Medical Almanack: " This almanack is printed in 
183 slieets, to be torn off every oti&er day as tlie year 
advances. Professors Pagel and Schwalbe have clearly 
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4evatod much oare to thm Hi^hrUoier-Medicinal Kalendar, * ^ 
Each sheets about 9 inches io t^Qgth aad over S inches in 
breadth, bears at the foot the dates of two consecutive 
dajB, with the usual astronomical and ecclesiastical notes. 
The middle of the page is devoted to short notices of 
the medical worthies of every age who began or ended 
their careers on the corresponding days, British authorities 
being duly honoured. The text also includes notes on 
medico-historical events, quotations from standard authors 
on medicine and doctors, and pieces of folk-lore. The 
essential feature of this almanack is an illustration at the 
head of the page. Several collections have been laid 
under contribution ; the reproductions of the Dutch school 
of the seventeenth century are exceedingly good, so are 
idle copies of yet older woodcuts from medical works of the 
Pare type. There remains a considerable proportion of 
facsimiles of medals commemorating the cholera at 
Hamburgh, the visit of Napoleon III and Eugenie to a 
cholera ward, the Red Cross Union and others less 
pleasing, and of the character rated by second-hand book- 
sellers as curios.^' The elaborate medal representing 
literally the figurative purgation of Louis XIV by the 
Pope and the Bey of Tunis would seem to show how that 
monarch was bated outside his own kingdom, until we find 
a similar work of art bearing the figures of Louis, 
Marlborough, and Eugene under the influence of a drastic 
Judge, an unsavoury metaphor expressing the relief felt by 
all eoncerned when the Peace of Utrecht was signed.” 

The portraits of some of the professors of the Caloutta 
Medical College have been collected in the college ; but the 

Spema/nn*» Sistorischer-MediciTial Kalendar, 1905, [Spemami’s 
Bistorioo-Medioal J^Jmanack for 1906.] Bearbeitet von Professor Be. J. 
Fag^ nnd Feofeaeoe Dr. 5, Schwalbe in Berlin. Berlin and ; 

W. Spemann. (M. 2.) 
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portraits of ex-students of the college who have made 
.their names famous. in their country are to, be found no- 
where. The lives of the alumni of the college should be 
narrated in a Roll of the College with their portraits. 
The Annual Medical list as published under the direction 
of the Bengal Council of Medical Registration persuant to 
Fub-sectioii (1) of section 82 of the Bengal Medical Act, 
J914, supplies us with the qualifications of the physicians 
and surgeons, but it gives us no information as regards 
the work done by them in the domain of special subjects 
followed by them. 

It is unnecessary to dilate this Introdpction any 
further. I conclude it with the remarks ’ of Adams : 

Surely every age ought to endeavour to benefit by the 
experiments, whether successful or otherwise, of all 
preceding ones ; instead of every generation commencing 
a new series of trial, and wandering over the same 
ground in search of truths w’hieh had been long ago 
discovered ; or in stumbling through the mazes of error 
witliOut regarding the beacons set up by their forefathers 
to direct the footsteps of their descendants. If the wisdom 
of antiquity be entitled to high reverence in any case, 
it surtly is so in medicine, founded as this art especially 
is on geuei’al observation and experience/' 


^ Paulufl Aeiriaeta, Vol. T, Sydenham Society’s Publications, p. vii. 

22 
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Progress in Indigenous Manufactuke. 

Medicines Available in Large Qitaiifities. 

“A noticeable feature in Calcutta iu recent years has 
been the remarkable progress made in the manufecture 
of drugs and pharmaceutical preparations out of indi- 
geneous materials. Thus it is now found that many of 
the dispensaries large and small, private and State, are 
largely using locally- procured medicines and drugs in 
preference to those imported from other countries. This 
change is due to the strong advocacy, by well-known 
medical men, Indian and European, for the development 
of this branch of local industry and the whole-hearted 
co-operation by the Government in this direction. Prominent 
members of the Indian Medical Service and well-known 
scholars of scientific research pointed out to the Govern- 
ment and the people the necessity for this industry from 
financial and other considerations. 

Among Indians, tliose who were advocjites of a more 
extended substitution of locally-procured drugs held that 
the advantage might not be so much in the financial 
saving to the country as in the more extended use of 
serviceable drugs. No one who had looked into the ques- 
tion of the remedial agents sold in the village drug-shops 
could doubt that many, in fact the majority, were worse 
than useless. The few that were good were neglected and 
largely so because of the cry for imported drugs and it 
was a frequent complaint that European pharmacy was 
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obliterating all knowledge of the time-honoured drugs of 
this country. There was an awakened interest in the 
subject of Indians indigenous drugs and monumental works 
by an army of European savants replete with particulars 
regarding the drugs of India gave the results both of 
pei*sonal investigation and of a laborious enquiry into 
recognised sources in the contemporary medical world. 
With the establishment in India of Universities and 
medical schools where European medical science was taught 
there §oon arose an army of pupils, not unworthy of their 
masters. And their labours in the held of pharmacology 
coupled with the sympathy of well-known members of the 
Indian Medical Service gave an impetus to the investi- 
gation the possibilities of indigenous medical drugs. 

In 1918 the Board of Scientific Advice accepted a 
proposal for the formation of a Drugs Manufacture 
Committee to investigate the possibilities of the cultivation 
of medicinal plants in India and the manufacture of drugs 
from them on a commercial scale. The Government of 
India acted on this recommendation and appointed a 
committee whose primary functions will be to investigate. 
The possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal plants in 
India and (£) the manufacture of drugs from them on a 
commercial scale. And it Wiis also proposed that the 
committee should consider the various lines on which the 
investigation can best be undertaken and also the present 
position as regards the manufacture of drugs in India from 
indigenous products and the Indian requirements of such 
drugs as have hitherto been imported from abroad. As 
soon as experience has proved that any drug can be manu- 
factured at Government Medical Store Dep6ts at a 
sufficiently low cost, private enterprise will be invited to 
undertake its manufacture. It is learnt that considerable 
progress has now been made and that several artieles 
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befom tlie war were imported, are now being maaa- 
factored in India. 

Although much j^et remains to be done before the re- 
sources of India can be fully utilised in the production of 
drugs, the following list of ai-tieles which are wholly, or in 
part derived from Indian sources shows that some appre- 
ciable progress has been made. These articles are ; Absolute 
Alcohol, Acids — Hydroehlroie, Nitric and Sulphuric — 
Alum, Ammonia, Argenti Nitras, Caffeine, Calcium 
Carbonite, Calcium Chloride, Calcium Phosphate, ^Castor 
Oil, Collodion, French Chalk, Glucose, Kerasine Solution, 
Lysol, Magnesium Carbonate, Magnesium Sulphate, 
Morphia, Oleic Acid, Oils of Linseed, Dill, Cloves, 
Carraway, Cedarwood, Croton, Sandalwood, Theobroma, 
Eucalyptus and Turpentine ; Pharmaceutical preparations 
of Aloes, Asafoetida, Belladonna, Benzoin, Cinchona, 
Colocynth, Digitalis, Hyoseyamus, Indian Hemp, Liquorice, 
Nux Vomica, Opium and Squills ; Plaster of Paris, 
Potassium Carbonate, Prepared Chalk, Pyroxylin, Rectified 
Spirit, Soft Soap, Sodium Arsenite, Sodium Carbonate, 
Sodium Chloride (chemically pure), Sodium Nitrate, 
^Sodium Phosphate. Sodium Sulphate, Starch, Sulphate of 
Iron, Tale, Tannic Acid and Thymol. 

Many of the above have been manufactured in India 
for the first time and are now available for sale in large 
quantities .^’ — The Engliehmayi^ October if, 1922^ 
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History of Indian Medicltie 

CHAPTER I 

brahma 

The Hindus believe the science of medicine to be of 
divine ortginil^ In the Rgveda/ we find a verse addressed to 
god Budra: ^*1 hear thou art the best of physicianf/’ 
He is also described as the depositary of all sciences/' and 
the possessor of healing medicines," In the Yajurveda, 
be is referred to as ** the first divine physician ** who 
drives away all diseases.’’ lathe Atharvaveda, we find: 

(The god) that has caused (disease) shall perform the 
cure. |Ie is himself the best physician. Let him indeed, 
the holy one, prepare remedies for thee, together with 
the (earthly) physician. 

BrahmS, Ihe first member of the Hindu triad, was the 
propounded of the healing art — the Ayurveda or the Science 
of Life. It is said tp be an Upaveda of Rg veda. ^ 

Dhanvantari, taught Su§ruta that it had 

i)een. composed by Brahmi as a sub-division of the 


^ en Swit I n.7.16, 

® Qi. v. f ■ 

» .ay, I|. 0. ^ BloomeeM’s TraaisUt^. 

< Oarana VyE|a% VySaa*^ ' 
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Atharvaveda before he created the animated beiags. It 
consisted of a hundred thousand slokas or verses, divided 
into a thousanS chapters. But considering the short span 
of life and inadequate intelligence of man he recast tlis 
book into eight divisions as follows^ : — 

1. ^lya Tantra or Major Surgery : This part deals 
mth^thc description and use^ of the various surgical instru- 
mehls and appliances, the preparation and properties of 
caustics and actual cautery, the methods of removing 
foreign substances introduced into the body from outside, 
as grass, wood, stones, sand, iron, earth, bones, hair, nails, 
or formed inside the body, pus, blopd, eto^ algo the 
foetus within the womb and the diagnosis of ihflam- 
matory swellings. - 

2. ^al&ya Tantra or Minor Surgery : It treats 
of diseases of parts of the body situated above the 
clavicles, such as the diseases of tlie ejes, nose, mouth, 
ears, etc., and their treatment.^ 

3. Kaya Cikitsa or Medicine : It deals with the inner 
medicine, i.e., the constitutional diseases of the body such 
as Fifever, Diarrlnea, Hamiorrhage, Consumption, Insanity, 

Lei)rosy, Urinaiy disorders, etc., and their 

\ s. s. hu 

* ffu um 

iWfKUpjf' \ md. 

^ » mmm' uw wuumuf vtmwt 
gut tVmgwu rjf H t 

* Wm vSnfwiwT 
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4. Bliutit Vidyi 6r Deinonolagy ; It dictates tlie 
rales to be obsei'ved in performing the Tarious religious 
procedures, in offering" sacrifices to the gods and in 
eoneiKating the planetary mfluenees, etc., in order to cure 
%be mental i^rangements due to being |x>seessed by a Deva^ 
or an Asura, or a Gandharva^ or a Yaksa, or a Blksasa, or 
a Pitp (atiy ancestral spirit), or a Pi^ftca, or a NSga.' 

5. * KaumSrabhptya or the Science of P^iatrics : It 
treats of the management of in&mts aitd advises us as to 
the means of rectifying the morbid conditions 6f milk of 
the wet-nurses and of curing various diseat^es caui^ by 
unwholeRom^ milk and planetary i»ifkieiice*^ 

6. Agada^lfantra or Toxicology: It deals with the 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of the poistpouB bites of 
snakes, insects, spiders, scorpions, mice, etc., and with thp 
means of earing jmtients suffering from poison ing^^due to 
an incompatible combination of food.^ 

7. RasSyana or the Science of Tonics : It treats of 
medicines which pieserve youth,* prolong life, promote in- 
telligence and strength, and gne power to resist diseases.* 

8. VSjifeaiana Tantra or the Science of Aphrodisiacs: 
It timts of remedies for increasing the quantity of 
semen when it is scanty, rectifying its morbid conditioill, 
revigorating when, it is wasted, regenerating its lossi^, 
and also for stiap^l|fcing sexual desire.^ 




s i dnfetiwfi r nfmmA' i s. s. i, i 

» mu ’ 



4 HISTORY OF INDIAN MEDICINE 

In the Caraka and Su^ruta Satiibifas, Brahma is said 
to be the originator of medical science. This belief 
in the divine origin of medical knowledge was shared also by 
other nations, in ancient times. The Egyptian priests 
believed that Thoth was the inventor of science in general. 
The authorship of the oldest Egyptian works on medicine 
is ascribed to him. The works of Thoth were ultimately 
ineorpomted into the so-called Hermetic Books, ‘six of 
which treated of medicine, anatomy and cure of diseases. 
The King Osiris and his son Horns, the Egyptian sun-god, 
are also reputed as inventors of medicine. Thoth, Osiris 
and Horus may be compared with BrahmS, D^ksa and Sun 
(Bhaskara) as inventors of the Art of Healing. The 
Egyptian Thoth was known to the ancient Greeks as 
Hermes, and Greek scholars trace the Greek Hermes to 
an Indian source, and assume the existence of two^gods 
of the same name,’’^ 

Le Clerk traces the origin of the science of medicine 
as far back as the time of Adam, the title of his fourth 
chapter being Le Premier Homme a et^ en certain sens, 
le premier Medicin.” If we carry the history still further 
back, we are drifted on the table-land of legend— a land 
enveloped in impenetrable mist and darkness, a land of 
unrealities, like Chaos. 

In Greek literature, the earliest allusion to the healing 
art is found in Homer, who represents it as derived from 
the gods. Horus was identified by the Greeks with 
their Apollo, and to him the discovery of the science of 
medicine is attributed.^ The Greeks also traced the origin 
of the healing art to Asclepius, a deified son of Apollo. 

^ Woottou, Chronicles of Pharmacy, Vol. I, p. 6, 

® Invcntnm medicina meuni eat, opiferque per orbem, 

Dioorj efc herbarnm auhjeoia potentia nqbia. 

6vjd. 
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The concurrent testimony of aH the ancient nations supports 
the divine origin of the science. The belief is confirmed 
by Hippocrates (Liber de Vet. Med.), and by Cicero ("Deo- 
rum immortaliuni inventioni ccnsecrata est ars medica.^*— 
Tusc. Lib; iii). 

Wootton quotes some passages from tlie Ecclesiasticus': 
‘‘The Lord hath created medicines out of the earth and 
he that is wise will not abhor them, etc./’ and concludes: 
“ The idea that physicians get their skill direct from God 
is prominent in these passages and is perliaps truer than 
we are willing to admit in this age of curricula and 
examinations.”* 

Dr. Ityan^ remarks : — “All medicine is derived from 
God, and without his will it cannot exi^t or be practised. 
Hence the healing art, if disunited from religion, would-be 
impious or nothing. Illness requires us to implore the Deity 
for assistance and relief, and humbles human pride^ The 
seeds of the art, tlie wonderful cures, and the powers of 
remedies, are in the hand of God. He has beneficently 
supplied various remedies, and pronounces with our 
tongues, the fate, life and death, of man. Whence, we 
see the dignity of medicine, and what reverence is due 
to the Divine Author of it. Sacred history confirms 
this sentiment, “Every cure is from God.” “The Most 
High created medicines out of the earth.” Every thing 
we enjoy are thb gifts of God : none but the impious ever 
doubted this truth ; none but fools dared to deny it. 

“ It is recorded that Jesus, the son of Sirach, was one 
of the first who attributed the origin of medicine to the 
Deity. And we also read in Scri|)ture, ‘ Honour the 
physician for the need thou hast 0f him, for l||c Lord 
hath Created him.^ y ; , . 

^ Wootton, Chronicles of Pharmacy, V^. 1, p. 48, 

* Pr. Eyan, Medical Jurispradenoe^ Siul^^ 1880, pp. 3 . 4 , 


;« HISTOEY or INDIAN MEDICINE 

All medieine is from God, and without him it 
cannot exist or prosper ; our art, disunited from religion, 
i« Either impious or nothing/ * Such is the first precept 
|n the moral statutes of the Italian Universities, and 
it is that of Roderie a Castro, in fiis Medico-Politica, and 
of the profession in all countries. 

The fate of the sick and the success of medicines are 
in the hand of the Deity : ^ in him we live, move, and 
have our being ’ ; and our curative means, and our 
knowledge of the nature and treatment of diseases, are 
subservient to his divine will and pleasure/' 

MSS, of Ayurveda : — Bik. (!at. 1382, 1383. Ayurveda 
RasSyana : But the colophon 

ate., proves it beyond doubt, to be a commentarj" by 
Hemidri. 

References : 

1. Srfiruta Samhita, I. i. 

2. ^ Bower MS. (where he teaches the Asvins about the 
Chebulic Myrobolana).^ 

3. Gada Nigraha,^ Vol. II, p. 675, Harltaki bal{m, 


^ “Omnis medicina a Deo est. CcBlitiis delapsa mm sin© Dei 
ootisilio vivit agitqne. Hinc arg nofttra gino reljgiotie, vel ImpIS vel 
nihil.’’ — lift PoHliica del Medico neU* percizio delT arte sna, 

Alessandro Knipps Macoppe, Prot'essore di Medioina nelP J, j^. 
tJniversitii* di Padova. Milano, 1826. 

t Hoernle’s Ed., Oh. XI, p. 164*. 

* * * # » 

* * * ^ . 


iHraB* wi^ Kijidfti i , 



4 He IB also referred to in the Brahiim Vai?ai^ 

^ ^ 1 V 

?arftoa* as the originator t>i the medical scienc^^ fooai 

the four ^ae. 

nmtj: w»iwAt 91^ *« umuft: i 
ftfoee 'mw: fr: « 

wan g uwl «mra fti: I 

iwng «wiiw vnt « » 

‘www ang^e «#mm i 
uisgww ?l to: wfisaieie: ii 
5rtr ftget nanfo ggjsjnft ^ i 
anf«TOrJtanf>T wfia irnt ftnm n 

•s. <*■ -,-r>. t> . ^ lit 

^iWTWiisiwfifT I 

aft: awit ju: n 

anawt ansifti: 5ai: areatsaaii w 'a i 
igirNsi: ^ smPnnror. « 
fhtatwirafiaiTa aw n¥ i 
wifta wraig aana ua^ «lh g 
fafiiwiaia aia fi^awTOK a: i 
Watwaigpff fiE*at aifamrore w. g 
foftwWTOTO awawWMt i 
net’ totoAw' agwa tok a; g 
TOW toIto 

TOW Waw’ wwaiw % g 
wat aftaam awm wiaWPr. t 
TOK a^jilift aro^TOij^ I 
ai»NK awei^ aBaw<iw«n<ai» t V . - 
. <aTwi< gaw aatK anaftfjft: g. 
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6. A§^§nga Hrdaya Sarhhita, I. iJ 

6. Bhiva Praki^a, I. 

7. He is also mentioned in Vrana Cikilsa Gjantba as to 
have introduced, horn, leeches and sharp instruments 
in medical practice.^ 

Books : 

1. Ayurveda : This has been described before. 

2. Brahma Sarhhita: Bhava Misra alludeK to this 


^rk as being composad by Brahma. 
I'ormuha? ascribed to Brahma : — 


• 

Name 

Book 


Author 

1. Sarv&hga Sandara Rasa 

R. S. S., 

p 109 

BrahmA. 

2. YAtaknlftntaka Rasa 

1) 

p. 310 

,, 

3. Caturmmukha Rasa 


p. 318 

Catarmmiikha 

4. Amyata Gaja Simha Modaka 

»» 

p. 344 

Vidhi. 

6. Yijayilnanda 

>> 

p. 432 

Bralim®. 

6. Sutikfighna Rasa 

j) 

p. 458 

>> 

7. Nilkantha Rasa 

„ 

p. 482 

M 

8. Mrtasafijivana-agada 

c. a, 

p. 344 

»» 

9. Yfhat Agnimakha Curna 

G. N., Yol. I, 

p/82 

»» 

10. Yfhat Sarasrata Curna 

»» 

p. 84 

»> 

11. Candra PrabhJ GiiUkS 

>J M 

p. 1J9 



?r5m4cnf*T i 

Brahma Yairarta Parana, Brahmaklifij^^ Ch. XVI. 

' vm i 

* wm^Pt i 

* w ’n*' «T?*nrw{ i 

UWPf^flpnii^ mwT u 

GOML, XXin, 18242. 
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Name Book Author 

12. SAyambhuva Guggula Q. N., Vol. 1, p. 129 S&yambhuTa* 

13. MSoikftsaii^ „ „ p. 177 Brahml 

14. DafiasSra Sarpi Vaidya Grantha, GOML, 13220 

16. KarpSn^rta Taila Basa Sahketa KalfkA, p. 30 * 

16. Sahaoara Oil Bower MS.^ p. 109 Sayambhuva. 

' 1. Sarvanga Sunbara Rasa. 

I 

swrorif I 
2ip^ u 

TO »fT^T wiTOi I 

It 

«nai^?T farftaRi; i 

ftPiia: V9\ ti 

2. VlTAKULANTAKA. 

^rnr^arr i 

^Ki 9n?ftTO^^ i 
RTO I 

5i#fr ^ i 

?Tan W^RTO; I 

TO»nt ^ TO% I 

TOf: q<5fi^ ^tfiTTOT?^ i 

wtffqn ^wi TOgwro: a 

3. Catuemmukha Rasa. 

’qg^jqflTO: i 

^'' f' 

x^totoWw* ^ » 

qA* fro i 
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n tn mi q^ryc i 

4 W>e^ HHtre»WKw i 

^w^un^firt tpctwnni 

' 98 «iei<xf 44 i 

^ 13 ^ fiww I 

^rq^t qi«»r 1 i^ fa wn»Rn»i i 

iii%«t iJtftiH wrf ^ a gwrf » i 4 <n I 

annrra ' n g '«^^g q i1f^<i : i 

»im qrqrqr: ii 


4 . AmavXta Gaja SiMHA Modaka. 


it^qf qqmrw i 

q ^ q«iq<J i 

»ilNf ^I’TiF’ei q^wn i 

a y < Bqi q« »»frq« M«ifn ^ i 

fiTBgvfinRqn-^-fq'q'ttsrt qqRmr i 
^ 8 q qn ?|qw*rqr ^fqqrwt qqwm i 
qw' qft^ imi qr' *m q^ i 
^qtt ?aw' qqng i 

?aq »»g»n wnn^ iitgqf i 

«cqNf »rqfrn irnrs'nqT»ifqtg w. i 
njiiit 'airt*mrqniitq^(q»nqq : i 
qtwqmgFfM# fifirfgPiig: n 



brahma 

6 . YUATlNANDA. 

flwww?: I 
ininr t%«n 4 vvnnnr i 

vwrtf i 

wt: ^ nwnw «w Brtu i 
^ mtyqz ftm i 

*?*T llUv^tli I 

^n<ww 4 iii M%<^r«wia : i 
ftfwt fvl (^pw*r I 

< 1 ^ 1 ^ fSi^sBiPB wwircfti^c I 
Pw*n«nii niwi M%j; hkt i 
ft^ww^'twra* Pi'j;**. n 


6. StTTlKAGHNA BaSA. 

I 

^nwiRT%*f ^ 9 im: i 
<i . f« wn w«nw . i 

nfiWI l til ^ *IW ITORt MplTlftpSlI: « 


7. NIlkantha Rasa. 

^ tW I 

f^wRP-tiww ^ >pmw R I , 
wtpr €«ww tf^ fpr*t¥f ^ 
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WT% "ar^ ^ 5 ^ 1 

frwTOt f\n\ i 

^ai’^ aifTCtif ^ I 

*rw ?tw«m fitf^&n: gai i 


8. MrtasaSjivana Agada. 




«JWaf gr^ai' II 

a^fiifhri^-^^afqsrmaztfsrarai; i 
fl<:<Rq«t 3 rc-anaa:af*m;r*rena^iBj: u 
3 n»i^ 3 '»?a^^-a: 3 isfkiif' 5 Tfq’»»€t 5 rRr. i 


wn' Rm ^Rsan fa^*n; ii 
^rafl)? Rreanro^hrft aai^RR*?)! i 
iqfatat*raK«r 3 ^^wirera ti 



g:^ 8 a 3 i^^i«RrreRWi^'aiTWJ M 

-^ 3 engfaa%nt tw: « 
«w ina^eit^vranfut^g : n 


S. Vrhat Agnimukha Curna. 

ST«fr« 8 ia ^ 4 * 1 1 

Rwaf ^TOi RRf" anianf^ ^ i 
gjww aniJi »n^ ana:4t ^arcai » 
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^iit%n«*Ti^Nn ^fiiwT’ tnrz«i9<i t 

^w*nsfiif 3 wT ’^WT ^ gi K<^<ro g » ( 
firag<*wrf*i^ ^ftxawmaw^ : u 
^KUBPgPr g«nfH ^rnctn i 

<jfr g f yf' ’n ^mi ?m' ii 

9 m 4 ) ^sf% r *n f ^ ^tw: i 
»ngir*^%»ni n 

fe«Ta?i g vSw ^roisK’incfht 9 1 
gwfJnt bwt « 

«?«ftiftr^wrW^ »TWis?rf%tiggi^ 1 

ireisswrif q« apin»[ gg^rog^ h 

?r q 1 '«n ^ fwr' ^ n 

59 »w«rai^W ww' fian g h 

ng^igw ft g wqg* 1 

«nfi» iwpsi% H 

T" t 

wiTO firfiW ^ ?igf%«it gfeftfnwi ji 

1 Q. VkHAT SiRASVAT CCK^A. 

a g ggreg nt ^'S*i 1 

grsT^w* % a|Mt fi^ grai 1 

* n y<i i ia^ 'I ’B^n^ w wait g g ^a^a n 
ga&*r gaS af<r ^%»t mtPn* w nliifirf ^Hm : 1 
wftwmat w g^swgiiC fimm: wtif^ fgirnlt 1 
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*itw: ^«v»*nn n <K i ii a»‘ ^ »(fwn b 
gw:BWflli<<| ^ TOW! W^?i I 
wfiflw fwi^m II 


11. CANbRAPRABttl GDTIKA. 


^WI gfe^RT I 


liftwifiwpsrT^w^ift^aSt** w I 

<t^l3»»ri^wrtifsftww^ *iKf^aiifli(«»*i 


Rra wm; u 

«wfiwn*n: 

11%^ gwiaiB 'wi ^rwwiwi i 


« S i 


tiriwnn ' 


*flbft*fp(i ««w%»T Ww nwi*n %fkm 
•R[m : ’Tw ip?hj*rf»m’ 5?ifancf n 
#'W? rcMl ^ tjwfsKit i 

’nfti fw^tPrt ^ wrt tfmn 3^ inwn n 


1 2. SlYAUBHUVA G06QU1.A. 
BiU»*BjjJil ftf’f : I 

HWtllftBH I 3»q<BltBI ^ I 

morar iwfinw* i n 



« hw: i 

awfii ^ 4tw: ww^. Atm: 

18. MacikXsava. 

w*iw g 5l#s*it ^ fy » wil » T i 
i% <151 R 

fnrt <wi ?nB^ i 

ftf ffi i **nf > w '<RBR% iaw »i» q^ : H 

imt 'f'r gwHjw i 

wSl qqiq< qnqww*rarwn*t i 

«p(l q^IRWWqiCRIWRW R RKRi ; H 
«iif^«i«4 mwi f*if5Rq: I 


14. Dasasara Sarpi, 
q»WTK ^fq*. t 

RWi q q ;O ti | 4<tl l R q Oqq«iy<.rA \ 
qiw*i<fs(ii i^^wiqqf^ljwqtiiqrT r 
^^qiqil Pr<Ni ir^tn wn^wq^ i 
^H«n i> q gqfer ^ r i wu^r qwt^ n 
qiwi^qnPiin^* ♦ ♦ q ^ Riqn|w| | i 
iwwtW .wf4: qfWii IWHl sqt r’^ 
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15. KAR^lMElIiL Oil. 

mi i 

qinfir OTwnPr nt few w 
wfgfuwi I 

m Atim Mm ii 

16. Sahacara Oil. 

I 

The authorship of this formula is also attributed to 
Bhela. For a description of the preparation, see the 
formulte aseribed to Bhela. 

Disciples of Brahma : According to Susruta/ Brahma 
is said to have first instructed Prajapati Daksa in the 
science of medicine. The Asrin twins learned it from 
Daksa. They communicated the knowledge to Indra, who 
in his turn, promulgated the science to Dhanvantari. He 
appeared on the earth as Divodasa Dhanvantari, King 
of Benares, and taught Susruta and others the science 
and art of surgery as well as the other branches of the 
medical science. 

Caraka,^ however, on the authority of Agnive§a as 
instructed by Pnnarvvasu Atreya, mentions BharadvSja, 
as the disciple of Indra. He taught Punarvvasu and other 
sages. Punarvvasu Atreya imparted his knowledge to his 

' ' fiatrnta SadhitS, I, i. 

' Caraka BaifilutI, I. i. 
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six shudents, Agtiive^, Bhelar^ If&tukarimi Parfisara^ Hftrlte 
and E§§>rap§ni. Caraka redacted AgniveSa’s work, and 
Dpjl avala supplied the last forty-four chapters and edited 
the ( ntire compendium. ^ 

J 1 the Brahma Vaivarta PurSna, * Brabmi is said to 
hav€ given the Ayurveda to BhSskara (the san-'god) who is 
repr< rented as the fountain of all medical knowledge. 
Dha ivantari/Divodasa, the Asvin-pair and others learned 
the i 3ience from BhUskara^ and composed original treatises 
on n edicine. 

' ^gbhata is of opinion that the Sons of Atri and 
othe sages learned the science of medicine from Indira. 
Am adatta^ in his commentary mentions Atreya, Dhaftvaii* 
tari, Nimi, K&syapa, as disciples of Indra. Atreyt^s 
stud nts were Agnivesa and his colleagues. 

i hSvamism^ describes Indra as the preceptor of 
Aire "a, BharadvSja and Dhanvaiitari. Atreya was the 
teacl er of Agnivesa and five other sages. Dhanvantari 
taug it Susruta and bis companions, Caraka is described 
by h m as an incarnation of Anantadeva, the serpent-god, 
who is said to have acted as the custodian of the Vedas 
and he Ayurveda when NSrayana rescued the Vedas in 
his 1 ish Incarnation. 


' Se© foot*not© 3, p. 6. 

« Asfa&ga Hrdaya Saiiihita, I. i. 




Si^rStkga Biiiidara.| t. i. 


* Bhilva Prakft&a, I. i. 


s 



VISNU 

In the Rgveda., A’ isuu is described as striding 
thit^gh the seven regions of the universe in three steps* — 
legend which the Pauranic authors dilated upon and 
which culminated into the story of Vamana AvatSra^’ 
or the Dwarf Incarnation of A^isnu and A^ali . KajS. 
YSska^ and his commentator Durgacaryya'' identify him 
with the Sun-god. Max Muller adopts their views and 
remarks ; The stepping of A islinu is emblematic of the 
rising! the culminating, and setting of the sun.”"* In 
the MahSbharata and the Pm anas, he is the second member 
of the Hindu triad and is known as the Preserver.’^ 

" ^ 1 
w(fw: \\\€\\ 

f«T » 

ft ft^(ff#n i 
mfdfti 

^\oct«, 1. xyik 

• Jifif? faff« I fir«T t ^ wiiw 

Xir,.kt*, 12, 19. 

* i ?5«tf¥iT srfl ^ inn fwi ^ f»iwr 

I w mvi i fiffir ifn irrarif*: i 

t '•""ft# 1 

w5.^rfflP!nt Sw ^ -siiOrfn i 

<re<Nf I I awfiww®! ^ ffir 

iirtn»Sf»wti 

DargOoityj^. 

Trsnslation of tlie Bigveda, Vol. I, p. 117. (186!*) 

" i8feftsfawni^«n[ nwift'^riiwTf'iWT i 

^ «nfii w»nn^ ii 



, ■ vi?isru *•’ -Jt" 

He is a popular deity, and hie worshippers reco^ise in 
him the Supreme Being. His wife is Lak^niJ,, the 
goddess of fm-tune ; ‘ his heaven is Yaikun^lm, and his 
vehicle is the fabulous bird Garucjla. He has thousatad 
names of which NarSyana {lit . — moving in water) is the 
most . common. It is said that all kinds of fevCc are dhred 
when prayer is offered to him by the recital of hie 
thousand names. > 

He is’’ referred to in the Bower MS., as the deviser of 
the SiddhSrtha (or efficacious) oi].‘^ The formula occurs 
both in the Vafigasena and the Cakradatta und4r the name 
of NSrSjana. In the Tattva Candrika, Sivadasa explains 
the name as derived either from its author, Visnu or 
NSrSyana, or from the principal drug ‘ Satavarl ^ which 
has a synonym NSrSyani.^ The formula has however a 
distinct name SiddhSrtha, and it is elsewhere ascribed to 
VisDU. 

Formula) ascribed to Vi^nu : — 


^ames. 

Authoi*a 

Books. 

I. NAi^yai]ia Taiia 

Naulyana 

C. D., xxii, p. 135. 

Siddhartha Taila 


Satasloki, p. 48. 



Sarahgadhara, p. 161. 



Bower MS., p. 188. 

2. Sat&rarf Taila 

Vi§i?n 

G. N., Vol. I, p. 88. 


^ ^ ftPRT: « 

Agni PurSns, Svargauuaftsana Chapter, 

OakfadaUs, 1. t. 188. 

Oads Higraha. . 

» Bower MS., p. 188. 

* »IWTW lint WWT flifimldfWl 1 

iTottva OBndr0&,VSttTjr#dhi OiHts#. 
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Monies. 

Authors. 

Booki. 

s. 

Si^lfMk Nfiriyana Taila 

Yisnu 

V.S.XXIV. vv. 21 3.292, 


„ Vi^u Taila 

11 

p. 373. 

BhaisajyaratnSve.! i. 

4 , 

Hadhjatna NfirSy^a Taila 

}> 

V. S.XXIV. vv. 2( 8-275, 
p. 371. 

V. S. XXIV. vv. 2! 3-302, 

« 

a. 

Mah* 

»> 

p. 374. 

C. D., XXII. 66, r 186. 

V. S. XXIV. vv. 3t 3-316., 


Yrhat Yi$nu Taila 

>> 

p. 375. 

C. D., XXII. 67, 1 . 136. 

V. K. V., p. 213. 
Bbai^ajyaratnava I. 

e. 

Yif^tt Taila 

if 

V.S.XXIV.vv. 2 8-276, 

7 . 

VfKat Sr^gira Abhra 

»> 

p. 371. 

C,D.,XX1I.t. 78 p.l34 
K. S. S., pp. 290, i84. 

8. 

Nit^yodaya Baaa 

)* 

„ p. 291. 

9. 

Amavatesvara 

it 

„ p. 342. 

10. 

SarvSnga Sundara Hasu 

j> 

„ p. 361. 


1. Narayana Taila. 

*gt^irw: *nftw5«R: i 

jr9K«8P»»t»n ii 

^ '^rf?T*ren ^ ni'gy i 

^ «TOt9g3f%s^B: tt 

RRt^ iPHRSf^ I 

JW9«<n t’RTli W<J«Wf *W1 II 

wrt 4 

nw 9K»nr^ 'ii t’<rt «3*r^ n 

^ WTTs^ W«i5n 1 

^i ii wfKw iNigw II 



Vi^isru 


^ ^ I 

«niJ ^ ?iw«np »ftOT Tm«ft II 
an atmBinit ar^ an irfe art i 

^amit ^ ^ arrar. ftrftaojgai^n^ H i 

?a?Tai^ apinaaw areraif II 

’ai«r afrofir ^ainir aTr?ra5H ^ tanr^n i 

'9Wtf»5»ii si«w» ^ »ro: ti 

a*fw aiaajahf^ ^ I 

a«rani3n an *i ait ^ aw »r fifs^fii h 
’ nmaff ^anapst?f%^ i 
aggn n^gtyc arwi ananajad «nai n 

arart »niw^ aaa^r*nt faraftraW?; h 


2, Sa-'avari Taila. 

apTaift^^ I 

ainnaftawTia^ -’l^awas ai^ ^ ti 

aj'flH’Mt nt# Vwaraf araa i 

annr ^iag a i^ awi ii 

ain: a(wa=waa^aia#8iu^' i 

ir«^ws»rai^ ‘ifkacsaurfiftrinai u 

angan ani^w ^sai€t^fi i 

sianarm^^Taii atwrfwg^wttaroia^ ii 

aaiaaiarwrtq Si atwT. ftroam^ararw 1 1 

v^iwwwnaiTO ^ aimti ^nai; i. 

ananantfapf ^wr fwasarT ^^afnmaif i 

— ' ■■■ <■' 

WIPfatfiT faiaWT^ ar vf^anlanfa^S^ II 
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3. SvALPA Vl§NU Taila. 

^ fTWl: n 

«« irei tj^t ^ irsji' TO ^9^ 11 
TOT 9TOJ «»«« TO »n I 

^mntf irr mTO 'ftw lan^ro: h 

TWTOTO TOW TOTOSf^ I 

4W%tj!W«^ ^ 3R13f^fTt I 

^sfNirowfNw TO%finR? tjr ii 
TO^TO’J TO fTO*n I 


4-. Madhyama Narayana Taila. 
TOTOKITO^M*? 1 

Thie is the popular name of NSraj'ana Taila. An 
Eniylish translation of the fonnula is j^iven in Dutt’e 
Materia Mediea of the Hindus, p. 261 . 

a . Maha NarIyana T.aita. 

TOTTOTTOTOH I 

JWPrfl MtTOlSl ^frolT >l#l TO I 
nwt: ^fitror n 
tot TOiTOi ’•ri 

TWt TOTO*{ wnrnr tojW ti 

TOrrtft ^ ^ TOWn TOW^ I 
TOI TOWT '(TOtW 11 



vtnrf iwratfPt 'i W*i.« 

nwiwqir^; ^ n«w irerti^J^ i 

lwnT*<t‘ ftqw^a r 
’TO «TO *f^ «?t4f«m: TOi i 

'wwt TO»nn»it tun i 

H^TTO ^g »Sw infi l l W^4f H 
^igpwt^ »tc: i?ten firetn i 

iiw’SRift fronn ftif ?wn ti 

^«f«} «n>**u!na i 

qqnnwqi to^' t 

qnWSt qroftro TOJft^lfq qw^ o 
n^?iwiqm ftqpn qf5rRirifis?w I 
•JKiqqfqfn TO?i qWT»»fqfT«q u 

Vkuat Vissf Tah.a. 
iirfroS^m I 

TO*fK*»’fTOT^^r«rtqiT«iFt i 

wwjt»iy »T^firqn 

q«q(Twq wq i 
i!t€t TOT srq h 

qf««i qrjwtro ^nroro^ i 
q^ if'^q ^feq qfaroqr nqlt *i«n n 
q?tqt qiftwhnl^w^qnfq ?wn^ t 
qq!q<H^qw*t ^WTOfq H 

qi’iftqTSi ^mr^npf qq q a 
ftpclwrom tr q TOiqi^TTOiit t ^ 
TOt qqffii '^«sTi’’ qfwjqi' q fqiqqrt n^ 
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6. VisNiT Taila. 

»!»?!?« ^ ^snOi ii 

n«tT i 

« 

^ai ^ Jtsq ^ ??ir-.tg^^ i 

IRW 5tf^ q^g It 

'tpsisTT qrawqisTt ?rn ^qn*t i 

q^rwsq 9^5!nfqfiT?r ?:qi*i ti 
■qTgqrtq w. ^tai fjrqg*! ^<. t »?tg i 
ft’^TTg H^rofg® t nm ii 
qT8iqf5*g nlqTtFqir? Ag i 

awKrQFff5 iij*m ii 
ireTgwF ai\qi i 

sgifwastRsq grinin « 
aiqpi^^ qWJflfniTl^q i 
m ^ qgjw it 

qggy fq^»n u 


7. Vbhat ^rngara Abhba. 
?T'»frro!sr*i i 

«ntg jwr&q eW gwfurt i 
anfinitTO awi*' ii 

atwpnfg «t?i t 

if4 » a n«w4 ’g ^’fltfqi«if5rqi n 




vi^ijrtJ 


hi^i 4 Wfi'H'B I 

finirat I 
<5nit unhra^i i 

'«*pn*J w 4 t7B «t i’ 'iW ^tsB*ngH i 
flwifjfl uirH firii«nw t 

qrhusj^ fii^«ra: i 

tgnw4 trt ^ 'RT^' Rin i jlft i H i 
F»^rKW»n« finim qPcifftfwt i 
KntPm« u 

8. Nityodaya Rasa. 
fn«51?gT«; 1 

^psRf ttTOf sT5»t ^firafHr^ i 

?m; ^wtftpirt »ai »riSm ii 

P^wi^^ft^«^^A|«^« ^ ^«^^ R t H ?l ^q ^ g«a i 1 
3*T^’n wit i 

’ffgift "n ’CTt I 

’C9RT w««j’ *rwn?i^ I 

q^twpg R’tw' fsiWirfltf I 

atnft<St*iRf% *ft# mmrm i 

iwv iBtRi*n«rsg W9TKtxfl4»i4^ t 

fi i ljR tt ^rfirwt 9m ftr^n^Nrs*!! H%q; \ 
»n«n K#t i , 

YOTR^iwgTi fl?>4wiY»r^hwf i 
Mxg^* tiwuwr^ *<! > « > i 
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9. AmavJ.tb8vara Rasa. 

Wf»i i 

jfwiv «nK? i 

vi 5 ; fww%j I 
fsnifiT«nTN I 

g^«T ^ 

zr^« f^' ^ I 

^^irgt€*nfira{ i 
*rm i 

w: I 

^«nsif ^4*1; ^Ts: ffWTsit i 

I 


10. Saevanga Sundaka Rasa. 

ftf*^WTi^^vnwwr I 
«*n»rt < 

’q’fwriw' ^ i 

apinfllra^^ ^tt<rf fwntn I 



. tf 

*iwn4 » 
tfiii ^it^qpf w<T»q» I 

<fW ^^4# finp I 

^ «^RPif»flw>i II 

Beference : 

1.. In tbe Bower MS./ Kewva or Visnu is said to 
have a^ed Dhanvantari : Is theire any medicine at all 
capable of oaring all diseases ? In response to this query, 
Dhanvantari declared the Doctrine of the Plumbago- 
Plant. 

2. The god Vi^nu is recommended to be meditated 
when medicine is administered to a patient.^ This 
practice is still in vogne among the orthodox Hindus. 


* Bower p. 160. 
■ ifjil rWwt \ 



Siva 


In the PurSnas, Siva is considered to be the first 
propounder of the Science of Medicine. In later treatises, 
he is often quoted as an authority on medical subjects, 
and thei-e exist, in these books, many formulae which are 
said to have been prescribed by the god. A comprehensive 
work on medicine called Ayurgrantha or the Book of 
Life is ascribed to him, and he is said to have composed 
the work in the Treta Yuga. 

The name of Siva, however, does not occur in the 
Rgveda, but Rudra is mentioned by name there in connec- 
tion with medical topics. Tryamvaka is mentioned there 
once. In the Yajurveda, prayers are. offered to Rudra and 
Tryamvaka, and in this Veda, we find the different names 
of Rudra cited, amongst which &va occurs. He is 
specially called on to avert diseases and pestilences. He 
is prayed as the kindly god who cures disease, and from 
him Manu got wealth and health. From such a prototype 
comes the healing god l§iva in later literature. 

We find Rudra invoked as the bestower of wealth and 
long life in the hymn by Grtsameda : 

** Nursed by the sanitary vegetables ■ which are 
bestowed by thee, ma3j^I live a hundred years ; extirpate 
my enemies, my exceeding sin, and my manifold 
infirmities. 

* * * * . * 

Let us not provoke thee, Rudra^ to wrath by our 

(imperfect) adorations invigorate our sons Jby the 

medicinal plants, for I hear that thou art a chief physician.” 



I^IVA 


2d 

And in subseqaent verses Rudi-a is again solicited 
to give the gift of healing herbs and those medicaments 
which “are the alleviative (of disease) and defence 
against danger.” * 

Now who is Rudra ? In the Rgveda, we find that 
sometimes Agni and Indra are called Rudra. In Rgveda, 
i. 27, 10, (Sv., i. 15, and Nir., x. 7 and 8) we ^nd : 

???•*** I YSska comments : Agni 

is also called Rudra.* Sayaiia also agrees with Yaska.* 

His sisters were the AmbikSs (Vaj. S. 8. 57, Yv, iii. 67). 
In the Pnranas, Ambika is described as the wife of ^iva. 
Roth (Ulus, of Nir., p. 136) refers to Rv. v. 70, 2, 
and Rv. viii. 26, 5, where the epitliet Rudra is applied 
in the dual to Mitra and V.aruua and to the Asvins respec- 
tively. Thus we find that the ASvins, Agni, Mitra and 
Varuita are called Rudras. He is said to be the 
father of the Maruts.* PrSni was their mother. (See 
Sayana’s Commentary on Rv. i. 89, 4 ; i. 114, 6 ; Rv. 
V. 52, 16 ; 60, 5 ; vi. 66, 3.) Agni is called Rudra in 
Rv. ii. 1, 6, Thou art Asura Rudra, etc.® (See also Rv 
iii. 2, 5 ; V. 3, 8 j iv., 3, 1, but in .v 6. Rudia is referred 
to as the name of another god ,' Commentary on Rv. vi 
16, 39; viii. 61, 3 ; S. B. i. 7, 8, 8 6, 1, 8, 7 ff. 

We find in the Yajurveda that the various names of 
Rudra are described : — 

Kribi (x. 20k.), Bhava, Rudra, iSarvva, PaSupati, Nlla- 
kantha, Sitikan^ha (xvi. 28), Kaparddi, Vyuptake^ 


‘ Mrs. Maiming . Ancient and Mediaeval India, Yol. I, p. 887. 

* J Yaska. 

* wt xrf ^ etc. Sayana. ^ 

*> »TW. I SSya^a. 

* ifCia ^ I 8Sya?a. 
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Sahasriksa, i^ttadhanvS, Girisaya, Sipibista, Ml(Jhastama, 
I§umSn (xvi. 29), ^ankam, Siva, Sivatara (xyi. 41). 
Besides tliese, the other names of Rudra are mentioned. 

Max Muller* identifies Bhava with the Greek sun-god 
Phoebusi according to phonetic laws. Weber ® thinks the 
original meaning of Rudra to be thunder (Root, Ruda 
to |liouf). 

His works : 

1. Ayurgraniha : The Book of Life. Siva is said 
fo have written this work in the 7'rela Yuga, as the first 
medical work, the original source of the medical science. 

2, Rudryamala Tantia : iSiva is said to have composed 
a comprehensive book called Rudr 3 amala Tantra in which 
he propounded the use of mercury as a therapeutic agent. 
Many books are extant which profess to be parts of this 
original treatise : viz,y 

{i) Pai*ada kalpa : It forms a chapter of Rudryamala 
Tantra and describes the preparations and medicinal uses 
of mercur 3 ^ 

(n) Dhatukalpa : It forms a chapter of Rudryamala 
Tantm and treats of the therapeutic uses of metallic 
substances, 

(m) Haritalakalpa : It forms a chapter of Rndryintmla 
Tantra and it describee the properties and medicinal uses 
of yellow orpiment. 

(iv) Abhrakalpa : a treatise on the propertica and 
medicinal uses of mica. 

(«;) Haritakikalpa : It treats of the uses of myrobolan. 

(m) Dhatukriya or operations with metals : It is in 
the shape of a dialogue between ^iva and Parvidi!. The 

^ Max Muller : Origin and Growth of Religion p.'SlS. 

* Weber : Indische Siudien, translated in Muir’s Sanskrit Tsiita 
Vol. IV. 



iSiVa '‘"'If 

work eanDot be placed earlier than in the si^iteenth cenfcaiy 
A.O.| a#^ it contains reference to the country of the 
PhitangM and to Rtima, the Arabic name of Constanti- 
nople.’'^ * The book is also called Dbatumafijarl. 

3. KStna Tantra: a treatise on the sexual seicnoo. 
A compilation from this book is called Mantratantra- 
u^adhi ” which treats of the use of medicines prepdired 
with the help of charms and incantations. 

4. Saiva SiddbSota: The work is mentioned and 
quoted by Cakrapanidatta with reference to i^ira GutikS.^ 

5. Ayurveda : ^ 

MS: GOML. (Madras), Vol. xxiii, No. 13086. 

A treatise dealing with the symptoms, the dii^nosis 
and the treatment of diseases. “ The Science of Ayurveda 
is here stated to be an appendage of the Rgveda and 
to have been revealed by (Jod Parama-siva to Goddess 
Pirvatl.” 

Beginning ; ereiw K# i 

* * * * 

* ' ♦ * * 

•n>i «a3r*g(«iTi)u 

End : vra milu i nt w eT^#(nr^ fkf i 

fhvpp ^ vre; fafiwfiti i 

VR nun urwt i 

’fwi' IB W % SBWmw ; « 

Colophon ; ttfit anfvipi « 

‘ Ijtaiy, 0i#oty. of Hindu Oheuivtry, Vol. 1, p. Imx. 

O.bradnttn, RasSyanCdbikara, p. I 
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IMd: MS. No. 13087. "Similar to the above. It is 
vmtten in prose in the form of sutias. The work appear 
to be the same as that described on p. 63 of Dr. Burnell's 
Catalogue.” 

MS. No. 1308. Similar to the above. 

6. KailasakSraka : MS : GOML., Vol. xxiii, 
No. 18118. 

“ On the purification of mercury and on the method 
of using it in medicinal preparations. In the beginning 
the legendary account of the origin of mercury is given. 
The work is in the form of a conversation between Siva 
and Parvatl.'’ 

Beginning ; K'Bwnctn *r^tu i 

TOtr ft 

End ; ' 

* • * « 

(Colophon : «fh ^sireqnTqt: issim: |i 

7. VaidyaiSja Tantra : MS : GOML., Vol. xxiii, No. 
18-226. 

"This work is apparently a comprehensive medical 
treatise. The portion contained in this MS. gives details 
for feeling the pulse and is .stated to have been revealed 
by Parama-Siva to PSrvatl.” 

Beginning : i 

End : ^ (M) *rfn mrsmJifira 'in*rmfwi(fiw!)5ft— 



si' 

infNrfi} «bi^; m 

Colophou : tRi TOCimnir mfhrtif nwirwi* u 


References to Rudra as a physician in the Vedas ; — 


Ev. i. 43. '2 
4 


Rudra’s medicines. 

Rudra, the possessor of healing 
remedies. Prayer for health 
and wealth. 


Ill, l(Vaj.S. 
16,48 ; Taitt. S. 
iv. 5,10,1) 


i 


7 

8 


ii. 33. 1 


2 


Prayer to Rudra for men and 
beasts to be prosperous and 
free from disease. 

Prayer to obtain what health 
and wealth father Manu 
acquired. 

Rudra carries iu bis bands the 
best remedies. 

Prayer not to kill the old men, 
boys, fathers, mothers, adults, 
fietus, and our bodies. 

Prayer not to kill our sons, 
grandsons and men, cows 
and horses. 

May we increaee in offspring, 
O Rudra. 

Prayer for 100 years of life 
by Rudra’s blissful medicines. 
Put away far from us siok*- 
hess in all ilreotbns. 


5 
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i 


7 


6 


12 

la 


V. 4-2, 1 1 

vi, 74, 2 
4- 

yii. 46. (Nir, X. 0), 
2 


a 

59 

Yv. iii. Kaiidikas 57 

i> 58 

» 59 


Raise up our tneu by thy 
medicines, for I hear thou 
art the greatest physician of 
physicians. 

O Rudra, where is tliy softly 
stroking band which cures 
and relieves ? ^ 

Prayer to gain the favour of 
Rudra who has gladdened 
the suppliant with more 
vigorous health. 

Thou wilt give us thy medi- 
cines. 

The pure medicines of Maruts, 
those medicines which Manu, 
our father, chose, those I 
crave from Rudra, as health 
and wealth. 

Rudra commands all remedies, 

Prayer to Soma and Rudra to 
drive . away diseases in every 
direction ; and to infuse the 
remedies into our bodies. 

Prayer to Rudra to come 
without illness among our 
offspring. 

He has thousand remedies. 

Tryamvaka is mentioned. 

Tryamvaka is mentioned, 
AmbikS is Rudra’s sister. 
Rudra is called Tryamvaka. 

O Rudra, you are the bei|t medi** 
oines. Prayer for fiudia^i 



Siva . as 

medicines foi men and ani- 
mals. 

Yt, iii. KandikSs 60 ; 

Prayer to Tryambaka to be 


free from birth and death. 

„ 61 : 

Siva by name is mentioned. O 

» 1-16 

Eudra ! live witjiin our body 


and protect it. 

xvi. Satarudrlya 
(Rv. i., 114,1 ff) 

(Taitt. S. iv.5,) 

Prayer to GiriSa for good 
health (4) and for a first 
class physician, well-versed 
in the Vedas (5). He is 
pmyed for not to kill fintus, 
boys and adnlts (15) and 
also for long life (16). 

„ 47—49 

Prayer to !§iva for recovery 
from diseases. 

Av. : xi. 2, 'ia : 

Reverence to him whose 


consumption, whose cough, 
assail one like the neighing 
of a stallion. 

£6 

Do not assail us with 

consumption or poison. 

References to Rudra in 

the Rgveda — 

Rv. i, 27, 10‘ (Sv. i, 

IS jNir. X. 8): 

Rudra identified witlj Agni. 

39 : 

Maruts, the sons of Rudra. 

43 

Site page 33. 

64,2-1 

Maruts, the manly youths of 

s; 

Rudra. « « > 

85, 1 : 

Maruts, w>e powerful sons of 
Rudra, ; 



86 
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114, 1 

(Vaj. S. 16, 48 ; 
Tatt. S. iv, 5, 10, 


1) 


Kaparddi is mentioned. Also 
see page 33. 


m, J. 

Asura Rudra. 


129, 3. : 

The renowned Rudra! 

ii, 

1,6 

Agni, thou art Rudra, the 
Asura of the sky. 


38, 1—15 

Hymn by Grtsameda. 


84, 2 

Rudra, the strong man. 


38, ^ 

Rudra is mentioned. 

iii. 

2, 5 

Agni is called Rudra. 

iv. 

3, 1 

Golden Rudra Agni. 


6 

Rudra, the destroyer of man. 

T. 

3, 3 

Prayer to Agni who is invoked 
as Rudra. 


41, 2 

Rudra is mentioned. 


42, 11 

Rudra, the lord of all medicines. 


15 

46, 2, (V. S. 

Maruts, the young sons of 
Rudra. 


33, 48) 

Rudra is mentioned. 


51, 18 

Prayer to Rudra to save us. 


52, 16 

Prsni, the mother, and Rudra 
the father of the Maruts. 


59, 8 

: Rudra’s son. 


60, 5 

: Rudra and Pmni the parents 
of Maruts. 


70, 2 

; Mitra and Varuna invoked as 
Rudras. 

vi. 

28,7 


(Av. iv, 21. 7) 

; Rudra^s weapon. 


49, 10 

; Rudra, the lord of the world. 



" 

37 

60, 4 

Rudra’s sons. ’ 

66, 8 : 

Sons of the bounteous Rudm. 

11 

Strong and Marut-like son of 


Rudra. 

74, 2 : 

O Soma and Rudra, draw far 


away in every direction the 

' 

disease which has entered our 
house. 

8 ; 

O Soma and Rudra, bestow all 


these remedies on our bodies. 

vii, 10, 4 : 

Great Rudra. 

85, 6 : 

May Rudra god be peaceful to 


us. 

86, 6 

Rudra is bestowing rice. 

40, 5 

Rudra bestows glory. 

41, 1, (V.S.34, 
84 ; Av. 8, 16, 1) 

We pray Soma and Rudra in 


the morning. 

46, 2 

Be without illness among our 

■ 

people, 0 Rudra. 

3 ; 

A thousand medicines are thine. 

86, 1 

22 (V. S. 1, 

Boys of Rudra. 

483) 

Sons of Rudra. 

58, 5 

Sons of Rudra. 

59, 12 

Prayer to Tryambaka to be 


detached from death, like a 
gourd from its stem. 

viii, 18, 20 

Maruts, the sons of Rudra. 

20, 3 

Sons of Rudra. 

17 

: Rudra’s ^ns, the lords of 


Asuras. 

22, 14 ' ; 

: The Asvib: twins are invoked 


as two Budras. 
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26, 6 

: 0 Asvins ! yoti are Rudra. 

29, 5 

: Rudra, the pure, the terrible, 


the pleasant, and the 
possessor of medicines, 

carries sharp weapons. 

X, 64, 8 

: Rudra and the Oreat Rudra 
among the Rudras. 

65, 1 

: Rudra is mentioned. 

66,8 

: May Rudra with his sons tnake 


us happy. 

98, 4 

: When Rudra is prayed, men 
become happy. 

7 

: VSyus, sons of Rudra. 

125, 6 (Av. 4, 

30, 6) 

: Rudra kills his enemies. 

169, 1 

; Prayer to Rudra to protect the 
cows. 

In the Rgveda, medicines are described to be generally 

brought by Rudra, and by his sous, the MaruliB. The 

following hymns refer 

to Maruts in connection with 

medicine : 

Rv. ii. 38, 13 

: 0 Maruts, those pure medicines 

of yours. 

V. 53, 14 

: You shower down health, wealth, 
water and medicine, 0 
Maruts ! 

viii. 20, 28 

: 0 bounteous Maruts, bring us 

some of your Marut^medi- 
cines. 

25 

: Whatever medicine there is 
on the Sindhu, on the 
Asikni, in the seas^ on the 


mountains ; ; 



26 



; Seeing it, you carry all mi 
your bodies. Blees ns iri^ 
it ! Down to the eartb, O 
Maruts, what harts oar 
sick one, — straighten what 
is crooked. 

X. 77, 7 : The man who offers gifts to 

■ the Maruts, gains health 
and wealth, blessed with 
offspring. 

The formuliP ascribed to Siva ; — ‘ 


Formula' 

Authors. 

Books. 

Page. 

1. OiutKmani Rasa 

Rbairava 

R. b. S. 

120 

2. S&oikflbharaua Rasa 

Bhairava 


m 

3. Mrtasafijlrana Rasa 

Sabkara 

i> 

139 

4. Ardhunftrffimra Rasa 

Saiubbu 

T» 

161 

5. SftrTatobhadm Rasa 

Siva 

11 

168 

6. Ctti|amani Kana 


1? 

171 

7. V|*hat Cddamaijii Rasa 

,, 

♦ > 

172 

S. Grabaf!§ttrddQla Rastt 


n 

194 

VaidyauAtha Vad 

Vaidyanatiia 

i» 

195 

Id* Hftjarallabha Rasa 

Mahe§a 

r 

210 

ll* MablKraja Nrp«Uiballabhu ^ 
Sarvatobhadra S 

Mahesva ni 

5> 

213 

12. Mahjii'Aja N^pavailabha 

Sambhu 


214 

13. 'Pafioinana 

Sabkara 

>1 

221 

14. Vfhat Agui Kumftr Rasa 

Maheea 

1* 

224 

15. Lokesvara Rasa 

Sambhu 

( 

1 E. C. IX 

267 

97 

Id. Cafctirbbuja Rasa 

Mahe§a 

>} 

307 

17. SUfeablMusma Frayoga 

Mahadeva 

>» 

309 

18, Viivafvara Rasa 

Viivanutha 

>» 

338 

19. AmavUtari Va^lk® 

Puresaua 


341 

20. SRlarija Lauha 

Hara 

■» 

348 

21* Vaidyaiiitha Vatt 

Vaidyauili^lia 

.. »i 

356 

22. Joge6vam Eaaa 

MabftdeTH , 

It 

401 

23. Mabft Hftyulljaya Rasa 

Hahe^ 'J 

1* 

m 

24. Tajmk9Sra 

Finakf ? 

I* 

m 
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famuli. 

2 ^. OaDdranana Hasa 

26. Vftiarasa 

27* Sri Manmatha Rasa 

28. Tasantatilaka Rasa 

29. Makaradhvaja 

30. ICahil Nilaka^t^ia Rasa 

31. JSra^a and Bhaki^a^a of 

Mica and Mercury 

32. Cur^arfija 

33. Candraprabh^l Gutikii 

34. Rasa^rdddla 

36. Sri KSmesvara Modaka 

36. Siva Gutika 

37. Kravyada Basa 
38 Sankara Lauha 

89. CaiidniprabhS Tati 

40. Maha Bhallfttaka Avalelia 

41. Ras&til 

42. Bimhaiiada Gugguln 

43. Formula to Cure Svitra 

44. Kusumftdya Taila 

45. Vrhat Siva Gutika 

46. Vyosadya Gu^ikil 

47. Vfhat Sfiyambhuva Guggulu 

48. KumSryisava 

49. Nalikerftsava 

50. Vi^hat Sahacara Taila 
61. Tijayfi Gut^ika 

52. Kaulltika Varti 

53. Sutabliasma 

64. Gandliaka Taila Patana 
55. Vatauafiana Rasa 
66. TSlakaraja Rasa 

57. Svanaa Sindura 

58. Parnacandra Rasa 

59. Bbasmefivara 
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1. CiNTAMANi Rasa. 

I 

flwwqwwi9 '^: wfl i 

s«iat ura: i 

i wrai ftw; «’inni i 

««(4i ^ wstw iwliwifl’ I 

mn It 

ittiH ’«miT«r<i nre i 

f^wiwf^^^sa ftra ii 


2. St’CTKXBHAllAXA RaSA. 

I 

nupwnn’i fW wvcniN i 

ii^urm^cw ^ iWN wrmfi: i 

■utf l m UA-L *} iLAl rntmim mm, _ .i fL u r Ll i^f Ml Mi l MM i M 
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8. MrtasaSjIbana Rasa. 

wan fwm wf ^ n^t t 

fSrt nw fwif%ipnftfnnnsi; i 
'arfnPinT njw' %*rRif%Rf i 

®N. ' 

f»r^«^fnai»»T5Tlf%lf?*T H*i: j 

«« t ngi BTr fntsinn wigaiTsnn^ i 
fwnwKi 5B^sj i 

snn ?:ntsn nifftf??!; t 
w^sPi n u 

4. Ak.dhanarIsv.u!a Rasa. 

fn'si nnw i 

wxnw ?mw vrw' nPi:w ’'^g^W i 
fw^rai vrmnT qwi nm i 

3t»^ha^ ?ln«^ftraTf%^TgS: i 
wftKBsniT 3?N: ^fsn n «'w: • 
mn ’to: nwwftfwa: u 


5. Sakvvatobhadba Rasa. 

nirt nnsi' w*r«nif t 

^twf jfNtgn*^ i 

ftwc *it€t WFgf i 

acwan 4fftfSr*n4t \ 



SIVA 


wwwif fiwPJii i 
fsTfT ^tt if^Wiirrs^ I 
f%«*nf5r i 

’*n«^T^*r^ imi; i 

tPh 

fijn^ wni ^ wnr»roi i 

^n*n^ wW i 

-mitftnt ^rTfffqti' fiiil«m: i 

f*nwi vrg^‘ i 

TFpn ^fW«t ^ » 

ftt^*i »nftn; gn i 
’B^nt»n?*n*n^ «wt*ii.%^; n 

6. CrijAMANi Rasa. 
'^«TOr^«: I 

nv ^ iwwi’B w# t 

w' gwt I 

3T«^ fgn gfegrt gn^ «i«iwwfl; t 
^ 1gg*re»if <i * 

flin# Wra t«,4 i 

fiffKW wgp I 

gi€t5g39wfwT^' fg^dNgrt I 
^wtf% wwwit ^wiTfnSrw’^ 

»n«wwmr i i. 

^'fwP«i4i1 IB" B Win nW^Wnn: a % 
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7. ViiHAT ConXMANi Rasa. 

^*nif’ I 

K^vm w f% w trawn 
^wi’sr^wi firgw t% i 

f^«^»Rr««Tsn : ! 

^?r?i '?f«?r t 

tNnfV?if trrf^^fWT »jfi«»Mai i 
»na^^ fi pitat f^r»IsgTOfsT^ I 

iH ^ tift*nf«RT; n 

8. GrahanIsarddula Rasa. 

AT^'HnTiwfl: I 

i4t; < i !« t Rj i ^l gwT <ftfHt»W'. t 
fwr^ iwn » 

«1F fNiSt»i I 
gm n g%q ia^cr i 

imtait; i 

^finirt w^KW if3r%t i . *, 



I^VA 


iraNWr^w:: «rc: • 

TCI wliwt n 

». Vaidvanatha VatI. 

ww‘ ^*zw* g ifmt« I 

f^gwtww gf%«iTg I 
^«it* awi? ’sw’ »ri'<wpc€N ^ I 
»T«irt »T STW «K§: inwgpii?t: i 

fiwn«^ w*wt \ 

r<^^«rftgTit%?nir3K €Ng^«.; i 

iim ^gfwwlgjel; i 
*i#f W3T Tsrmt i 

^w«n%sftww sftvl«!51g '«r i 

wra ’fff’wtts ?rgi. -9 wtf g ^ i 
"gisraunt^gTgi i 

>3tif*n 5ra*n^ cSrtnggnnnc^ i 
in»na#4 «[Tft?n ftifelH g u 

10 . Nrpavallabha Rasa. 
’w: I 

alW ^ai g g g i ggnft i . 

«#N*f«r' ggwwi ^ggare^g • 
gfr«i ftraif ^5*^ iw# fipwfrt^ » ^ 
gr4VcS ^ iwfg 6rg«rawginip » 
^ gcS Twn gaigiwfBi ggww' I 
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I 

w»!i we i 

einTw «ese< i 

^qeiw:e>i wiile n^ftra: u 


11. Maharaja Niivativallabha Rasa. 
eeKTe?«jfH^reww: t 
nfwg’ ^ irPH 5WTO’ i 

eH mt ^ s?ETO^ I 

»3n HIT ewr ^ i 

*j*n^ wNra I 

eer^T’ ftse*' W i 
tm? I 

?fNeR RfRF' ?r«g^’n' i 

^ H! 1 ^R Ri »a ^R RTirRigi 1 

^^w%«T»pg f^Rf BR I 

*rsRfr ?rf|w' i 

^ R^wH ei*ft5«Se eiw i 
»ngww; rrih wr^ ^hru* i 
^RR pet R^ wsn »retw^fiwt i 
»i*?i*ra e'ewff rs^- 
JTWrgRRff fmfRRIVRlR I 
e^nifire’ ee«i*wRi • 
g?Rl?miw*p^ > 
wtl% ^ ftwAigSlRiT. 

saw’ en«jswRf#R f 

^T^*f%«ef ‘fReRenr 



J^IVA 
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^ ^rwSW 
«iit4 wTO|Tra’»‘ n 
^^^ntwsarm 
fwifwr^ u 

12. Maharaja Nkpavallabha. 

*nfw -ww’ 1 

«rHTt*wi iTT^’ »H»rceip^‘ i 
^3»ni w I 

u#t «irg^'T;w^^ ir^^ »n«pwif^ i 
•TRwra AW<j ^T»«fr^tTBt i 

3n?fhFt’5i ^ir« i 

®nfww' HT«9' Hwg" fw I 

w«Hsu jto: i 

fir# i 

Prfijwt w > ^iraiK^: i 
nw H lt K tt l i aff f vwiw H 

13. PaScanana VatI. 

^Rn«>r>w: ^ t 
^0w«T*nf»j wgn*i t 

»n|%fvi%^ t 

^ m v Sm^ ^rat «rr C t f< {ln i 

' ' 

f»rf^RTO 
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14. VsHAf AciJi Kumaea Rasa. 
mftrf wft itb; i 

OTflp fnn *w zjni' i 

mmv JnWTT EWfij ^ I 
WW l Pl T«gEinf«T > 

#BEI 95W I 

g wSgisgrwsn i 

JTTww wt wn^mvf( i 

’wwRfgi»mta *»fiN E^twi; I 
*wftiErn W E gn9WT«K%3raT i 

wW m^wa ail)a i 

a^WTW^TO Hwta fsra*?; a'fan ii 


15. Lokesyaea Rasa. 

I 

a« e« awnwal; i 

*rnrajf^tra an^laiftniwf 
a^tl tat ^ g w n ^asgina^Tiar: i 
a!?l f ^ KEtftar’wi’l aan^afitg i 

iret^ianProiaang: mk : t 

m' lOTBigsi i 

Pna awwaii^l’ atE^' arw^ i 
’ajvars’tf^aw ai aiu: gjSt n ^ fa: i 
iWRPi: ^a^ vESifiri^ t 
JW^l «H*l f«n ana>iaiBgfan: I 
fWW *W;- ^jiafft?™ «R^ 1 



i^IVA 


4^ 

n«'V«nwn!nf»i 

jqftw Wl^fSr ^aOTplI ^ I 

«nit %at *rar: wtw' f«m g «f%n' f?n’ i 
"ntK^Nntn » 

iap^5»ri^wf«^%mf5?««B«!t' »?%n i 
ww»iP!iTf»r ^ i 
^ q r yu rfirqC’gif^v^grrfqgftran: i 
qftg smsRf ftm’ i 

I 

»ts-»*w F«wTg?ffH«ratT’slt5?igH i 
?nnw sHfifi gf^i i 

jsntm w^r^fwwj i 

«?T% g>iiT9t'si* ) 

'Hxi^ wror?} HiF 5»nRt=^% I 
wsT*riT?FTt 9 w*Nw’ i 

gm’ T«i' anW *i5kftraangg n 
lt>. Catukbhuja Rasa. 

’^ggfpw wT»ft ^ »n^ %»w«r?rf i 
firen angiftan rn«r it^ar i*7gaoa{ i 

w*a»tw fiPT^ I 

ib^tot "n gg^«j gsF ftitg t 
«wggw*mtf*s«fWo*ig»rf^* n « ■* 

?T? WT^^tifi f 
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^ litt nt i 

iWfW' l 

^nir»tT*[ *nw^t 4 i 
^"fiWn sii^ waifwiT: I 

*wfNfM irat»m: i 
sn«j?i'^T5 F?rf*»»5fwPT5«iT i 
?ig^3R:#t *nn K«(nfim: ii 


17. StTABHASMA PllAYOOA. 
^FRmngTn; i 

sisrs^ kI; ^ ( 

wk«re»n*5i«i ii 


18. Vjsvksvara Rasa. 

gwf*? fliw: ^ncirn, i 

gn# wnsTBT I 

ftx ^ 

winggrtg ?ire =g4fiR5n gg; i 

^ g«i Iw; 1 

Tfwgn finre' gfij «r( ’wg‘ i 

liB’ 1 

’«T5nTS|&« ^ i 



wtgw wfw; n 



SIVA 

finwt I 

lJf#W ^Pmfw I) 

• 

19. AmavatIbi VatikI. 

T^ipiniifhw' aw’ ^Tw«"rt I 
wn* ' 

mftw ta fwnajwwt \ 
aa ^ fviaf ?51*r I 

wtwmawfw Prqw n ar aa la a : i 

c\ 

wwwmft afean Sftan »wt i 
WT*WR^ a^aMla^ifa a I 

firt;a?« awtaa nw«j1f i 
aai*w' wRnwt ftsfiniwwfw^a i 
ft?fVawffir« anitftr aa*rfw ^ i 
aiwRia#: afean <al^ it 

:iO. ScLtRiJ^ Ijach^. 

awaf anapalvn ^w’ aann«n i 
ftiiwa a<a%af’ aaaTaaiaa m i 
nw^rtlliia tna i 

ftarj fsatangai' Pifir’ ’awfaataf’ t 
atataf art na aurt^ i 
aa^ inaaww < afa<'«;a9m : « 
aw* #Brt ^ i f aa ffW i 
aasa’ waaita aarfima ara^n i 


S|fc 
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wV# xrfrfsrf^?!' II 
21. VaidyanXtha VatT. 

q«!ll ft»P9 ^fT*Ti»pn^T I 

«i?n i 

fiBf*i-FW-*n*rsrr^ i 

fti^'irsn l^prra^T «nf*nin it 


22. Iogesvaka Rasa. 




^Twsnfq ^wffst^ I 


•n^r^YCA I 
ftr«i#i55i^ ^ t 
vm ^ fiiat B«ra?i; i 
»rra*n ?nT ^jras^n isfTif^jrerdl*! i 
flWT ^ 5l%%u TrtftPraT I 

a<d ^f5n ii'STsryHwtfe ^ »w*?< t 
»nf«m; it 


23. Maha MrtyoS5jaya Rasa. 

Y«»T5«wr^tn«r' ii*i€tgat?twsff i 
swflzr*a i 



SiVA 


^ zMm i 

I 

apsTwr^it ^ » 3 i 1 

7m i 

f^v«TO ww^fint ?jw i 


:J4. Vajrakraka. 

^»ni ^4m‘ i 

.. - - .. - A ry < 7 iM ■■ iiiiiiM-g-B -iii ^ iiMr „■ ^ * ‘^ .■■■ m. 

3 ir^ j 

? *j ftijn^trsra i 

fl^TBur' a^nr^iwTipsnTsi: 1 

i 3 »i ^ I 

g 1 

wRnf^^ ^ra' f%?f I 

^ ftglBW u 

25. CandbXkana Rasa.. 

^» 5 tn^<gr: 1 - 

^**51 WB 5 a^B«o^BWTWt »T!<wnai 'B « 
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wwrr’rt if'ft srsti greftit flsffarfiw. i 
f V5f%‘ ISWT »n«if 7t I 

<?<« sfw n 


^Zf^. Vai.A- Rasa. 

I 

tm' q»?t‘ w i 

WWlV i 

?m: ».ai f#hpqra»«% i 

fW » 97 i: ^ i 

w fiwjw^ qi% I 

qfeqft qrtr^fwqt i 
q^qrr qfe«t «it«T»iqqf>’?««q : i 

fqr^qrqt qnqi^ ’jqt' ??^wiTqiTiin i 
fiTO»iT ftqqnnq f»t^q u 


37. Sri Marjuatha Ra.sa. 
^qaqqK^r: i 

Twwqf^qm' qtq^ flVifqn I 
fqqpsqf q«nt I 

qn(T' wqiqf’ ^qi^fqRJi i 

wq’ Tfq fq:i5[«mTfViS ftiq?! i 

^ qn? ??P!Kqi 4 i^aPiq | 

fqqi<^ irwj^ qt qqn qqi i 

*w«0fiiq«n ^q qnifNj)qqr% ?wt i 

WRI^ l^wqr^N ’q q«J»q' q»nftqn 



' ^IVA ' ' • ‘ ‘ ‘ .si 

9WV4V whf*i I 

*2f W nH fiRTWstnswft*!: I 
^ im ftnroftjwM^wBWj t^i?i i 
*» ■^‘ WQ ^ w* swflt Ji5m t 

»nlf^ sw; I 

T«w»w?t ’wst tn^Nfxw-^tw; I 
’Jhwrift »iw iwnfiCT; h 


:J8. Vasaxtatilaka Rasa. 

’wwrCt f»nw*!j nTgirerewtsw ^ i 
^unPrs^ i 

jflrW i€3‘ n’nTt ti^»i i 

tiwT ^f%€r wt?i.i 

Vv^ 

5rwP5i«-«ftinn?wnirfiin 'n«sr«raT|tn i 
^f^sq'T^lf Pwf^rrwt ^ fwW 1 


39 . MAKAllADHrA-r^. 
W<Mat; 1 

«««« «n^ t 

’*n^hft'?nf^t ^ftwr t«F*!’f5 i 
mti«j ^’?PWW«*nfNt I 
^fippcBt wn^siTC I i| 
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*nn; %s: i 

ftR’? ii 

SO. Maha. NIlakantha Kasa. 

»nw«iTO »nwr^f*»f<TO7t: I 
^TBW ^fi 

f.W »?fW*raf’ I 

fttjsi' «#tw«rra ^rretlH i 

ai#pTg f” 7 ^i wi¥t i 
55«g^ sr?n5|ft firei ^5t|; i 

Titi; i 

^^qflgwTST I 
^w^Rfsrfjiv T^ftr»ra I 

?ii7i3rn»[ fi*rR ’gsnfVsra^frns'w i 
ffjfl ^r»r^t’»t 1?^ ?f%!T I 

f% =1^; I 

HT^ ’Tsrtft ^fstaw; I 
*i«n »nft gti‘ i 

'^<5f WfTfWr’ iffh II 

8]. .Tarawa axj) Bhaksaxa or Mica and AIebcoka'. 

I 

im 

atiTW ff »tw qm*wi?i»iaif?|^,i, g»T%*nr?«img^nig^*Snqq)itiifi|iw« i 
sw%^NfTqwifr«t w^rtifqqtk fwf«- 

f%n*li <it«w«qRuN^WHUii . 





ftriunft mar^ wtfw i N i 

^ ^ nfiiw a w a f ^ a i H^iq «nnr«r 9 1 

99*1 *HJ*T99 9TO: ^|^R|iTi7)l|% H 

«na ti 9 T f *r aiFc^ *n«S% T9: i 

Tn^wrw a 

f9»rfNf T%*«S9I ^ 99lf9 9«wt# 1 

?i9i awfir a ftwr mtii 

99 *n9*nftf5if9 : 1 

9SnT*IW99^9*T^ 

aisasfar 9919 ’S 99 *a 9 iT 1 

*f€Wn?i 

^1999 *w. II 

999*9^ g >a9 i 9W99nf 99r: 1 

T^ffl «9f9 Tt*rTI II 
If^ g ipirtr 9«19E999t T9: I 
ftg% 9991 aftT 9 «i*'89T; 9t: 11 
f9g% *wtl ^t9 9 «i |a n9f9«H 9 9 : I 
9gj^ 99 a5W T^Mftia 9 19H : II 

9^ 999 % ^9 9 ^ 999Tt * 59 ; 1 

•^1, 

9f9% 99tJ !#t9 9^Tt*nKt T9: II 
9 99 rf 9W 9T99f 4t«T9: I 

?r9|tqf99f91 99 9^9: 9n*99TT% II 

9«n9l99[^ *il9^ g 9991^ I 

'■t 

wwii^ iffif tw: i||ip « 
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82. CURNAEAJA.' 

I 

«Tf5T?f: I 

cr?5f^ ^t ‘ 
cmf% =^<iKi^ f»T«jr! srfr ii 


88. Candeaprabtia Opbika. 

ftmr^fg^’ ^m^€s^ ^fm 

II 

nUm R^SET 
f^njfnEn I 
wpet ’cTB^^TfrfirT^ 

^ ftfiffif II 

*n#t»W ^T^pm »(iq ^ I 

wwS R^?i ^ ;^f3in II 


* This formula ia the 
liauha, described in page 64 


same as the formula No. 36, Sdfikiira 
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59 

wiwr OTJt H^tain 
flfln*nn4 anw^mfrt ii 
'm^€t wittoK^ in 
q^sirm rftnswn^crPHi i 
• nwRiFcnt ’itn 

int giw; ^ Am: ii 

ntwfPi fiinftfn I 

r* _ fr . ■■'■V 

wtsft u 
A mwtw q ftfiamfa 

*1 ifhwtnwqnniti i 
nww wiTiwnt- 

^aiiri^ fiw q ij^; I 

int #sqq^»% iRUR 

II 

Rt'i ^ q^TRicf%HPreqq«gn*il' sRjim^fi 

q«ii||[]^ ftvw fqfwi^^; iwcron ' fnnnigi^Rrfn 

imgVi qn^; iroq? iwtqfi wwp?W> 

iriinii 

34f. Rasa Sarddula. 

iwn^; I , 

wicidt w f%win 
ftw ftw %<ncftqfqnetqrc»i: i j 
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" 

j|«(^ ^ iftf ftwgw 

?mt#r3Win< Kwjfn w»rmf»i >!«»i i 

USrt ^r<lft?rTOK II 

:55. ^i{7 Kamesvaka Modaka. 

^(wrwnft?TOH¥ i 

»nwr«^R:m*i I 

^•HTut^jrwraft tarsmi?! »innf»fren wrw»j i 
aiMT gfT?f7qj« I 

r<ii«5* i 

^tsf w'flOT jswfn I 

^ ^hrfPrajJiT ftm fl«tT39^r; fq%w»l i 

^ »rf^«r - 

t«i ^frgrt ; 

<w i TO* ^: mistrtmnw; 

f ftr^i f sHinr i 

^iBTrewnffiBtTw^ I 

tqWtsii^RflW^I wTOTIl ! 

«%<«■ »ni%f:»rfn^^ Iwntn^: i 
iRwt*r fwri^ «i^vf«(i6 1 

^w'lft RfnwiOcw 1ii»Tfim; w: i 



SiVA 

f»wt i 

’m WTf t«*Rn»t It 


86 . Siva Go'^ika. 




in 4 i g « 1 iimqT« ir«inrai 4 (i t< g w igg im{ i 
fnqrsiwfi^gi# ?*mi h^: n 

rt w«n<iT«m r 

* nii ir niif f y i *tns ?ij 4 ww^ mtm: ii 
«rfn» g ng i 

vnri »n «5 «ig ^ntrag n 

i unwft i 


vift mi mf»r q ^ t fiw i fii qn«iif^ n 
mfwwt Tiq mgtMtir i 

wfmnism qwPr m* qz vi u 


ttmsqi 



W qqrq fqgrfiwiwSVqqqn^ viwift ti 
4 tfw fgwqqnfg ^wft: *nfqiqrqn^ i 

fiwliqiq* tqqql qr q t tqqnfi i mmirm n 

'•Vk 

«qi;i4tficqq«i% *n|qrwt ftwfiwn g i 
fiiftww ^Jgmw^fqsv. qno»fqt^STOn: j 
m: migw qmftgqnfqqtfqr^ wiwn; n 

graifNn qn^ «rqen qirrtq qr qtmrg n 
i lt qqqmrfg<.gi : gqw4 qi^ qr f l i faqii ft iitt i t 
qffitqqtfn tn mg g qiH wi imq»m i * 



ggn# qTW;q4 wtg qpHf gwpqg it 


M' 
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9 «Tf^ wWtii i 

wgm ^sp^TTct: ^ ii 

'sn 1 

at^r>S«p»rtq »n 3 ' II 


| gTOf%^gT»I It 


3 Rf< f %4 w«' «rp®j' w^ffi ’^«nfiq»T I 
^nn^tmrrt ^?=nf^f 5 ?f}»r?T*r ^«r!sT ii 
^n»raTR^^^ i 
rwfcppr^ 1 1 

ffftfqq jittPb q^qqrmfw n 

*i’^>tf^*n*i ftqg^TST »? 1 fdaRi«m wtrm i 
qiqi!?raift '%q fsrqT *ttot ii 

B«n ws«n qnr^.qai'.’^fqsrrarft i 


??iPj^qwwcrf 3 »g fqqtt i^ gr^q i n 

^f^r§q^Tf 5 q«ftsg^fK; i 


amt a 5 ^q; i 


amif^r 'qstfV i 

qrfiin »:^igsrr^ 5 Rj*l ii 


wg; fsTfsm^ ^nq fe ^: umr i 
^ ler n 

TigTgsTj’m" »mrqg^ i 

r*mqg»ifqf’tqtn qaTmi^n g%qn it 
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37. KkavyXo.'I Rasa. 

»Wf W I 

qfw? q?t«niN «jfnr«w^ ii 
^ *niN ^f*Ri I 

w »f I 

suit WH?r ^ »f w»n^««l»n»isp{ i 

• s . 

Higjtrt K« iratsi^ I 

». 

»m»n; ?wto; <wwi nfinmsm i 
g*w>T ^ « 

iRt' w^wi »?fhwr»i I 

wrm «nitn n 

w: Bfro ?*ST^ ’sra^ ftra?l i 

'<iwi' sjvrt^’f 9wt3«rw*h«n: it 
«rf^ ^<gqd ta;t i 

fM naft 4 n ^ antjir >fM 3*1; 1 
’w; wwwTOtrf »)wt 'll 

WwJtPww^t ^i3*if^Erfii*t« I 
f^^w*iWTO «wi*CTlfii»n It 
iiail<lwg«B^ 'w* ' 

fP^trfNPPI^^ JT^< ?ipfiSflt?nqim 11 
fiifhifvnun t!iiH«it 1 

»p*rw»iWT U 


' This formala is ascribed to ManthAita Bhairati, one of the noted 
Indian alchemists. It is wrongly referred to Siya* 



04 HiSfORY OF INDIAN MEDICINE 
88. SaSkara Lauua. 

tni t q i 9* t f sini ! uww5iftffi?^*n i 
ftftnwTWwrt fvt vw^TTflprfftr II 
STIT??! 5^; ’g<51 »»TWf f%7RiT«rai I 
’W«f snust W555’ »r^S557? II 

qw5j 5^fef9tfi*n?T5WTO w»( I 
wan Mra»n^ g gisrssn ^ ii 

sf g i 

“ ” *H:ftren; i “ '’ i 

“ ” q^qfK €t% I “ m ” qKg; i 

fqfVqg r*r^g i 

^ren ^ Am ft^sn ^qtanqi T%i| ^ i “ ” wiw t 

<1^ fqmq JTpsa wmi' : 

f^qraiqi Tt agiwaj g ii 

«T nifet ?mq fqfw f»r; i 

Mna r*»^q^fwii1i gf%qi«Kt « 

qwt^ q ^ a=q qi^' gpTifq g«.qg i 

gKgw qw gg amsgg^t^g ti 

gg; gsi^g fqfgggg§«twtsi% i 

^ gg ggt ggwfggr gjB^g*^ « 

ww ^gg^ qw gfggnfggrajt i 

qg; qitq»i wan g q^ gtggifggi h 

32ifg wgiit gqng fgSHgligwrg; i 

fwqwngqniirTgt firnaw jfgwrg i 



^WA ' . 

^ i 

i fiww ti^ i« a 

“ W: ” HIPftin I “«1TOSi; '» %IRT1| Ifil I 

3? 3t vifijsn 41 tpt ^wtn i 

?i»inif fjinwraw i 


g ?ren: yj; n 

«i«T^ *ahwia i *> t 

*n J ^g«Sm g ^ w i %1 % {i <3 i; i wm it 
?m: m u t ft Mi ^ tt uT ^ftr i 
^ g «lhin ( <a^n izftqig »mr*n^; « 
irtwinit «miiftgiiFRV9: • 
wrt f% fa 7B isP n i>tw»»g 1 

tT?ircfiiramwi»' imiftraw n 

wnrntyn^’* i 

ir<qnnt aismn^ fw»w«nfw^sni u 

-^- - - . ^ 

wtott t 

?W1 1^1^ fWTWfl 1 

fiRwre»»i^^w 1 
tlR^IWV «t I 

gftwrt gwhn4 ftihm; i 
waf ■’*^1%^ aTf»n^ • 

a^«i{ gaw’M g^hrt%a»n«i*w^ i 
gafatRt# *rwT g«t <iKa3 w w ; ii 
ai t»ni i tfa gww gjira afiwi t 
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39. C.lNDRAPRABHi GOTIKX.* 

5^' i!€t i 

?5^^pr3RF^iwftrfwi: i 

^»n1»T iwf?? n^^roj i 

q?nra «^I^T3rero?t i 

r)8nrag»?i' twwT ^ ?im ^ fag»rf5»TgiiR^ i 

5T<lf«<JKfl?<#IDqrK^0TOtf% fn^tfsTU^ I 

»pw ^R«ni J giTtTO I^ RRfI JPTOT i 

R qRf irqi<5i ’TsftTnrtJTraRRR I 

WRi« ?Rra HRtaRT tntn^RT’TMOR^ RTRl ' 

R3jit^ RT RRti«n»i a ^Rgn^ qt i i w i 

Rif^TRira i 

RftiRWfrf^Rit f^sft p 

<K 

Rfit ^^RTs^feRn I 


' This formula i> the same 
Gu^ika, p. 68. 


as the formula No. 33, Oandmprabh* 



diVA 


67 


40 , Maha BhallAtaka Avaleha. 



^ner*!t>iwN^ i 

PwTH wt««i «% I 

»?HTWnrB^^fw fip?^ g i 

?Rpr«rra»i^?nT%t ' 

g* i 

f«i«5 Tnmm l%g» faigw g'ji i 
g;« =ft«BJ<W ’n ^ ( 

«'tg«ng'' n?t g«si trag i 

if g gifgn; i 

mf^gt iwHim; I 

f% i i i 41g«g< <gH g (gi*q gngtgt»^t 
ggiC^gf gg<ftwi^fggRte' Tnw’^ng « 
gc^sviqnpij mgwg i fgqnfggngi 
grggiif mgg^gggng%4t»i i 

ggrfggrBgtgiB gtw wt*ggg^ t 

ggtggfN gfgggwgg* 'ggg»<*^ i 
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3n5?r qw qnpfi' h^' si3^*raH^ i 
■qiiqrt qqtwai qqtsqqi i 

«t3i% g qRi «n«ig'qiJ«»a' fq^qg: i 

41. Rasai-a. 

T^TTSfr 

qjq qfl*f «^^fqgTqTJlfqqfT9»JiH*l i 

qqg qt#?f qqqiq^s' %qq^q q^: ii 

qqf ft«?<sqg^qf fqri'qqfe qiqww I 

jfffqqqrqqr qqi fqqwq'gqiPqf)*) I 

gan 5?hqfsfq qsiatfq ii 

q^sqfeqf^ftqqqiqqi qsg^; 
qqq qt^qq’qqrq ffqq; ^wrq qraTqqiq 

V 

qqqnqqgqy qfr^??: wq qrqrqiqi 

¥31 qilfqz sm: qi<tJ^^qT»q twiq^g I! 

qq*nftrq’qqT,q^i?sgqqfqq 
qrq'tqi gqf^q qqfeq q^qj q^^nqqq i 
«qnq qqfTqtq Tfqfn 'W qi ?;qTqCt 
qtw^qjqfhjift giqqrft qil^q fq«{ \\ 

42. SiMHANADA GuOOOLtT. 
Wqqrqgqajqrt i 

qqiqq' qiqiqqj fqqjqiwi: *W{ I 

^tnfSqqnwi^ qs^l q ^qqi q« Bqt II 


lf«q‘ fWrerqj q«q' qiqrq qqq; i 
qm^ qtqrfqqqj; qiS qq ii 



iiyA 


Tftt mit ?roi fW w 19 i 
«raPni irant ii 

^wrt»r 9T«roinrn i 

^iwr^wt ^?rfiwfW ?T*i 1 1 

iOT<Kn«9liN 9ITTO|i»?T»^T*»r*l I 


«fn larSt i 


itfirefw^nc: H’«t wrftnt ^«5r«nf'»»n ii 


43. Formula to cure Svitra. 

ijhra nat q q^ q ) 

fMl* f»nr^ tiraii Tfqqit WuqTMl )1 


44. KukumbhXdya Taila. 







II^tuRWf^SIRrtlW^^ I 

^ig^n RRMt q^^nfRf Sron^^ u 
Rtwiap ’* <w^*i I 

aaR^f RWOi ai qaiiMU^ sq^fH « 
TWftnr ai qi%i| *|W qtRr^^ I 
w# ^ ftKttrt %m ft?rf5rets<a?f»j^ a 

^fBRT ^Sfi m H r 'M fRftil tjfWIH H 
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45. Vkhat Siva GutiKi.* 

’Ri# ?ft?n«n«0 fif^aiaiguRTH^ i 

w 3*1: ii 

?»rq;swi *1^ Tt *raT!n*!wt i 

*ftq^ «IR9*W*I*r II 

g fiaivat vn^ftai *i5f 3 *t: i 

»nsi ^leasi^t n 

^ g**!' 5RgR<t snw i 

^firgg^g|><ig * ^ ( g R ;i ^<qi ria w rt :i 
TTgn3*Ri*:f%aRfg5^l«Rf*inwf§nrRsiii*?T. i 
sRfRn qiBi ^fei ^n*nf«5 ii 

v%«i 3TgTii%*i »nanf*T i 
wf^gwei iRnf% gg gj ^ ii 
fwit« fR’ggiglHwf^iRi^i ^fcnww ^ i 

ftl^^cpanfsi II 

wssr ftrcnq^ifH g wftnRwiei i 

f%q^ qiRTf*! q^i qiQl^ig Ii 

sqs^ftq^sf^ciwj ^ f»Rrfit?qi g i 
fnfefw qt«»iql|^qil; qiwfqnits^»n; ii 
5n: 5wt: *iqgi« *9n<tn: i 

grai^gn qn% »r^ ^miq ri *9gg«i^ ii 

giyiaqi i 

qT#s*ng ?nqnTgqi% gi qqqiqr i 
^ qianiq^snirqiOmq^q^ qiig , 
qtn^ qt5r»r%q»i?r; *rt wtRSWWlsqq I 

Tln« formula ie the eamo as the formula No. 36, SivaOui^T^ 
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Qwisfii «Tf%i^ I 

irgiin ii 

irgm v"! »T i 

w ym fi i * imfq v\4 in«T^ ’TOrtH ^ ii 

W^iftT5«<H*t<!ff«mw>%fVi«wm It 
wrat fHr4 ^’8" ^TOi‘ ^4 »we i 


I 

»raptwnmif<?ft5fwap?^ t 

wNfwgwmfKgwnt ^Trftrwtwm i 
MW«<<g^ fe^i fiwi *Tm II 


f«n i 

^wro^r^nwri- ^ra' f^?nf lyia^i ^ n 



, STwrt ninfa ii 

lf»TftwWT I 

uftrJTnit’ f*tftll»r m 


46 . Vyosadya Gutika. 
•al^rTOT 9flE^ I 

asW ^aif fwif 'ifrwnwif . 

apwW ar li 

vuv^nm* ^ f t gwwnfi t i 

•s 

iTWf'wifiT mviT* it*»r/f’ ^pr< u 
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’•fw t 

f f gi tn fen «s«rfe»wi% n 

»rt nffrtn aran^ra^fe^, i 
^fen wt«mfn si^m ii 

47. VEiHAT S5YAAIBHUVA Gugmjult:. 
ST^rPW^wjr^: I 

■<rer*ar i 

^ «»\ 

M tnigajnnfi^ ii 

ftretwg tra^rn gsr i 

gfST ^a' gfeirf h 

«n^‘ ^ ^ nn: ^g^nnatn: i 

siRKa ^ irwfh ftHwirn ^ ii 

'g5fr»rfe?trg v^'JtngHr. t 
wf%rat»a^agnTt>j n 

?r«ijfm’ 'g fnfer; i 
«n5#feffr« nwi^ 1 1 

ir^ 1 fts5?t fNifn^ign: i 

a-it41*iw^<;« g n u 

»r«wi»r§iwfftat wnfegrt: n'cn^ i 
gnanfer f^nft nron i 

48. Kumaryasava. 

^nrofei; i 

ynwlm »n# fenxfej i 
g<snw' g giw srzT ii 
nw' wgro’ 'Bt fe»w a 1 

insiwwm w wg < S*mm mn ii 
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^ ^wj" gti^TK^ 11 

SSf5RW!;»n*lf^^T WT^ I 

^'I’sn »»#> ^ H 

*jt«^ fjun fii?>ir^ *fr^ ^ i 

^n^t 5»1 ^ n 

qsT^m g i 

WT*»^?E^rqT ^f*ii ^g«rr»j »?*n *»Sig w 
f^wR?^ ^ g^«gm«i »of I 

^ rf?p^T *»tg ii 

«5raFir«i I 

'^ig’Jit^^ g«n si^t ^nfTTq^sKiT u 

'nwar^ ’sjTftnR’^ ^Bfqnr^^^ i 

^srfg»-BK^ gipT g«n i 

fipsn ^TiaR^ I 

fflf5»i-#Ns' =g ’^w5^r Hqlajttg u 

JTTi^ 1 

?T?Jt nH ^ ’frrt f^f*!f^g « 
^ €t»ft ing«?ww «n»i«fR ^ I 

'?Tgw*i ’aifl jtqi n 

^twtf% ^re<tqT^i«ra^r i 

^««' q^f5tv5 ii 

R»T«T*i ^f^>a ’«t i 

Rrrfttw*Rt ^ Tr?^»tT%?n^ aii'frt^fitiSii n 
gf*JWT««i gtfwi; Tiisiqif^sn t 

49. NalikerJsava. 
»n^TT««i: I 
fl'iwm irgi^g i 
T«« wnw ’C’jwwrgnm 
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q«(M i 

fl ^w^Tt ft JIT ft«it II 

^ v?iqr qqqf I 

fq^^t^' ^q II 

f^tsfq ft*r»^ n^n qT?iifq q^qiq^ i 
q''^Iqf»fft»i»i'3f; arqrqqHqq^ ; ti 
*rifsitn«q: itm; aiqjqi q»#rf%*ti i 


50. ViiiitT SATiAr \i!\ Tmi..\. 

sl^^qT^stfl I 

^T?qT srftTqfTg^ 

jqt*nq>TTrniFq=q»iIqtTgft fji'^lfqTtsql'Sq 1 
Tl^sftTf J m^i^TTrftqT J^qt^qqSpJlqji ’. 

TqSWspq^qnig^T^: qi^«^1g^t?q^: II 

^i5i3Trj9’»rq*^q>q»snirqi^%qqi-: i 
qf^'' ; qt^rt^iq- 
fqqiqj fqfq*n q^ ^ wq*! h 

qiqwqfq^ qT7nf%qrqt»rqt*t 

’5tJawqnqiqqq53 t 

jqlq;' q st^’i qrgqiqiqnqqf 

^ WH^qtq qqnq q ii 

qtqfq qqqflm’x qiOFHl 1%fiq=q’ 

»2q€t’ ^gf^qra*? i 
qMi fisr^nnifeir’ 


qqqfq^q^nf' wfqn si»w qq ii 
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.■)I. VUOYA (jUTlKA. 

q*iay' ff§«r <J ; 

ftq ^ q«W1^qrfl ( 

*Tt»r^^T=«»«5 g <<nf%^^n!; 11 

{Jv 

«Htc g qnc^f? it 

o- 

g«lt ?5tqi=?5?)T I 

^fffqir. a<qr a^ngqf^saagfl u 
qmqrr amr^i^t i 

SR1^»T qfsRf ^PfT fs<ftq%i II 

q[*8f«‘ g q»|q«BH»l’ig»(»l I 

TS«1YK* ^ISlfif AH »IT?’g*n«T II 

'Witfii qm9|Tg^iiT»q5^‘Nl" «*iigrg ii 

qir^if'q sirri %q wwtftj *T«Pi’?g I 

^q«(fnr«iq «9Ta|Tgfg*ig II 

*r>r*f9iq«Tq«mg*»i? fii5|i^T5r»«i i 
q*i»i gT»iiq#|-, u 

»ita^:»g qq q I 

'^Tf5|tin%*T sna'fl ii 

qqargq^ig 1 

*f Mia qfc^IKtsf« *T MI«lf«1 Sf It 

aiwiMM M ii«iH} ^31 *i M gSr-^qi i 
ftaai MW ^fzm fa'^iai ’•vwifaai i 


MMafMi M’n % g Mat Mna; ii 
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5 ^. Kauutika N'arti.' 

. i 

W9nf*T f^atW ?T«iT i 

31% =*( 'itfSRF% II 

f«^>??IK3%^«3»TT»Ta*T^ 1 
3ra?«j’ g H qps^’ qr^^gtg ii 

^%^Fff?in ^rafoj’ ^^%^g3nq?T i 
»TqfRTOjg>r»i5ft ^TBT fqsnFif*n ii 

~)'-i. Sl'l'A lillASMA. 
gtnm i 

’ig >9^1? fq*!B?5i ii 

%s5liq qqigfq w fqgiaf q i 

flW f% iiwFTcfiTqi gqr fqgaiigfqWjgtfwW^ B 
fqgiqtq T»j^ qi?rqf q 5«fga qi«q%*i «»qw i 
?nfli^»nF?rfifR fi^nn q^TsJ^sn^fggfggtsgT ii 
wqfq«lgV?‘«TTT3t%; 3?5r%<t»rft:qrfi5qfKt: I 
qjTqjjn’^C’Bfwf^ qiTsfliq" fllhrfq sjqpflqiTsq; n 
f«»gqt<qnc%q fqgfgn g«qi^i^g% fqgurq*! i 
ufg^# ^ Protqi {% «rqilt«^1%qfnqfiw irsttqfW^ it 
tfqfgif^qqn^fgfl^; qrqp'nsi ■q T,%g i 

graasfgqrgF q «{%qTg«qgi;>i6w sitg u 
^: ^ggq^ %q*if%g fqw q 

^Tgwn*qq>4refifg; walfq ^’^*55 i 
%lt s^tfgqvTO fqg# w gmsim 
wig n« TO wfgpF fqgg %«} fwwwtfg?rg^ n 
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5t. Ganohaka Taila Patana. 

It 

^ atffl qnaij II 

'm\ ^rn»T«i' ?rw^ i 

q?ra awt ^rmwsi^ a 
nt snarq«nf%rfv5^*T. i 

aiwfam ?I’5| il 

?W0^' ’^aj i 

^aro Ifaw «ratn«?fa»a»ia?aro^ II 

arT^ anar%5«t ausnf5i’9ire<<»W'**i. i 
n«raa%n^ mirain ii 
aw«w an^ irw. air; spw^an f^an I 

55. VATAJiASANA RaSA. 
^rajanw^ i 

n*i aw*' 

^aj nita* awraa gfotas a i 
■aw: aN ^#aftacar far 

§f(sn a*araii[^ aar^a n 

wai ^ atrr^ araj^V. 

H5r^|ar'f4n nf^^a^ i 
W a5«?aTi^ai^ H fanaT<*l 
*naj %aif »wta5T5«aB h 
f«asnt^ 

watraijgnBt^ maaTg^g: i 
«ad«l angia^ artarsnaf f9«iaTa{_ 

'**in«w anfani «a:%^ n 
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56. Talakakaja Rasa. 

ary' sctfVn w*iTvr rti^ ^ \ 

^ir’ »nar»fS^ ^t?i h 

’w' vnanf^ 53Ri^^ ^?r ?n^ % i 

*fni' t?»TTai' «i^r ii 

^T^fRlti% ^<1(^35 flWqi'O assw,!?} I! 

igsf afsT tn^*i gmreg’ar' sfftfr i^ar^^aftq*? t 

^rtfi yi^arf^*! mw ti 
w‘ gram^Ct^m^niai ^asTf^rr wraai i 

^i?r ai^ a|i^^fPii?jon|^«i ^ n 


57. SVAK.VA SlN'DfKA. 

I 

^a^aja ^aaii0 aj^y' aTr^fwa i 
^.^aja q4i^a ^si%a walfwaw i 
flTtqaa' g ^31 ^^3ff%arT aa; t 
faasaaii’^f'aig ^^lat aafVt^aa i 
at ^izn ^ma asrfeanftT'. afraara; i 
ra»5«r«aaar aa a aq^a' a^taai i 
at^an-a^aa^ at afta^vg aatfaa; i 
tra ytaa aiat»g fa^H ^ aPrssi'^ ' 
qaiiafl qTarfasai; «iiy^a aa?^a i 
^afa*? /ta«aa awTta faa^a i 
aifaa ^aaaa a faa^ > 

Tta a^‘ f^«na a^anama’aa: i 
aang^ia a**raf a«ftaf?*ia araa i 



Siva 


fq»nf%*n ii 

5R. PuKNA Candka Rasa. 

®''. 

^«b‘ nT«?f% ^YiT^sr mf%?if ii 

<T«n I 

crfT^^«i?t « 

w^n ?T^ I 

qfs! *n%*T ^ ; I 

1T«^ <Y5t IfSRiW^ I 

fiT«f ^ ?r^ «t?n:; u 

*TT«rtw ^tarri^ rtYr f^r?i i 

a^RaiRii fR?nRTR "BTRs^t^ifa:: gTT u 

^an'Ri^ »n*i Rr^ ^4w; u 

.■>9. Biiasmesvara Rasa. 

WRf >5[RRRi: t 

R^WItai R?^wanw f^ai »l(ft)’RlfaR7Wt I 

«Rl ^RaiRnR' ’R RFTRRY*RRr««WR*l II 

WH RR^‘ R^IWftWIWI I 
>r 4 WW^ft RTRT »5Wsn RfRRrf^aW^ U 

CO. !§itabiianjI Rasa. 
sftwiiYRRr: » 

RIR^ RRIRT m«! ?!RR aTR|RnrRra»*l I 
RfR^aroar Rmc^wji R^fiarn h 
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5 T?| II 

^ <!«a; I 

nn: ii 

?TO*i *?fT^ I 

qifhi ii 

*rH qf ^rf%?f ss«nfTig«' sq^qg*^ i 

qfijqit ^ fqt qlrqfqisqrsl: It 
f%f%qfqq« iftq^qrrqFq’qgqqi*! i 
qTw^q#tqw«n«^l q%qi fqfii'q; ti 


nj. PuTRAPKADA Rasa. 

qsiq^ T^-. I 

qp? «qi q?fV »nf%§ i 

qfe^ ^qiT^fq gqsfV 'qtarg II 

qf%q^ir'q' f^wi’5iqg:qfe?rHt*!^»? I 
qq^fiw^qi qiqaqsi f% qinja ii 
qq; «i q? q^^5’^f%q^wq: i 
qfiqpnqn qf J^tqqsn Km: qrramgq?qnq it 
fqq f^qqr qfV qif%^ i 

q^ rqgf’cqpsw* qqj'^ qqmq^qs^ h 
qitw %qq qqf f^qT^qftqqfqq*. t 

fqqr«nfq«qqTTOi4Kq»rf^ qsqi»q«wr n 

<- 

qq qq fqqrq ifhqi qqf?g[q*nq% i 
scq qn’ qpp ^qf qsqrtqpq^fqmtgqi^ ii 
^qf^ gftqn ^ qin%qrqqTf5qqtqi i 
fqf«?q »Ti*n qf^qiq qr^ n 

^Tf%*qt qf?w«9^' fqqt I3?i rqqiqq|«| i 
qh^qnjqt w^ti^fq^Sgroj ti 
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m’ «pnr5^ TOi II 

wia: <Wtww gfw ftwn wn ii 
^ngi ftr' to' wPw « ig l1«ift^TOit i 

TOTOt TOftW^t II 


62. Saevva VyXdhihara. 

I 

TOrtTO^Itafg mww i ftfi i tw : i 

TOTOJJt to' II 

TOTO '? JWftg to6to»1 I 

Prt TOfgg TOirt II 

Nn^qww«8i w inwn wn i 
toi <»R i nwft* i w*i: » 
ftriPro TOW*i rftggw' ^ i 
TO?: TOTOW TO^^tro: to: ii 
En»it»r TOngw: vwTfgftgiro: i 
gwroft^w f??t toW ? I 
g^TOlVTOt gw TO» TOg *nfTO: II 

Serpent Worthip . — The serpent worship existed almost 
in all countries in ancient times. It was especially 
prevalent in India, where even in the present day the 
cobra is held . in great veneration. I<% presence in a 
bouse is not always willingly disturbed and it is 
r^iarded by the inmates as the * VSstndeva ’ the god 
of the house. It is not killed by the| Hindoos birt is 
allowed to go elsewhere, if it proves datigerons to their 
safety. Siva is represented as having snakes for his 

11 
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ornaments. Three snakes twine round his body, neck and 
head and are represented witli their heads expanded. So 
snake is considered to be one of the symbols of J^iva now. 
The gods are often represented with a canopy of five or 
seven cobras over them in the old cave temples. VSsuki, 
the King of snakes, holds the world over his thousand 
hoods ; and hooded snakes are said to have shielded Nsrayana 
by the canopy of their hoods when he lay floating on water 
before be created this world. 

In Egypt the old papyrus records show that snakes, 
especially cobras, are associated with divinity and they 
symbolise wisdom. The great Sun-god, the giver of light, 
is represented as crowned with the double uraeus, the two 
cobras supporting the sun’s disc. In China the con- 
cretions of snakes find a prominent place as a therapeutic 
agent. 

In tlie description of the arms of the Society of Apothe-^ 
caries in Burke’s Encyclopaedia of Heraldiy,” 1851, we 
find serpents in the right hand of Apollo : In shield, 

Apollo, the inventor of physic, with his head radiant, 
holding in his left hand'a bow, and in his right a serpent.’^ 
In the figure of ^Esculapius, reproduced in Wotton^s 
Chronicles of Pharmacy from the Cassalius Collection of 
Medals, etc. (17th century) we find a snake encircling the 
god. 



CHAPTER II 


BHASKARA 

In the Rgveda, the sun is celebrated under two different 
nameS) Su^a and Savitri. Bhaskara or the Sun is also 
considered as the fountain-head of all know le<lge in medi- 
cine. * He is the father of the two Asvins. The idea that 
the Sun is a good physician, we can trace back to the 
%V eda where he is invoked for curing diseases : The Sun 
is dispelling disease (i. 35. 0). 

And again in i. 50. 11-13: “Oh Sun! Cure the 
sickness of my heart and yellow colour of my body.^* 

w ^ ^ R.V. W 

irPrw‘ irfKaiH ina«i — Sayana. Again 

“Cure is to be pmyed from the Sun T 

— f Surya is styled as the son of Dyaiis (Rv. x. 37. 1) 
or Aditi (Rv. x, 88. 11 ; viii. 90. 1 1). Usa or the Dawn is 

said to be his wife (Rv. vii. 75. 5) r h«t in Rv. vii. 7tt, 3, 

she is described as to have produced Surya, Yajha and Agni. 
He is described as golden-handed (i. 2^. 5), golden-eyed 
(1. 35. 8), goIden*tongued (vi. 71.3), but he is yellow-b^red 
(x. J39. 1). He moves on a golden-car, drawn by seven 
radiant horses (i. 115. 3, 4 ; vii. 60. 3 ; 63. 2 ; x. 37. 3 ; 
49. 7). He beholds all creatures, bears testimony to the good 
and bad deeds of mortals (i. Sfi: 2, 7 ; vi. 51. 2, etc.), and 
pursues an ascending and descending path (i. 35. 2-5 ; vii. ^ 
45. 1), which is prepared by the Adityas^iMitra, Arynman < 
and Varuua (i. 24. 8 ; vii. 60. 4 ; 87. 1). Pus&n is fais 
messenger (vi. 58. 3). He is the soul of all thingSy 
stationary and moving (i. 115. 1). He vivifies men (vii.^ 
63. 2). He is the eye of Mitra, Vatuna and A|;ni 
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(i, 115. 1 ; vi. 61. 1 ; etc.). He upholds the sky (x. 86. 1). 
He is identiiied with India (viii. 82. 1, 4), Dhatri, Savitri, 
and VisDu (x. 170. 4), and is said to be possessed of all 
divine attributes (viii. 60. I). 

In the Brahmanda Parana the birth of AS^in twins is 
thus described : The parents of Vivasvan (the Sun) were 
Klsyapa and DaksSLyani. Yii§vakarm& had a daughter^ 
Sadg& Devi by name. She became the wife of VivasvSn 
and was called Surenu for her exquisite beauty. The 
beantifuh young Surenu was however not satisfied with 
her husband for she found him too hot to approach. Still 
she became the naother of Vaivasvata Manu and the twins, 
Yamuna, a daughter, and Yama, a son. One day while in 
eompany with her lord, she felt the heat so unbearable, 
that she secretly gave life to her shadow which looked 
ecuictly like her own self and ordered her to remain with 
the Sun who should however be kept ignorant of the 
mystery — ^a promise only to be violated if the Sun insults 
the shadow. Surenu then went home to her father 
Visvakarml. As her father pressed her to go to the Sun 
again, she assumed the form of a mare, went to Uttarahuru 
and began to graze in the Held. 

The shadow in her turn gave birth to two sons-*-^ 
SSvari^a Manu and Saoaiscars, and she loved them more 
tkan her step-^ons. Now it so happened that one day, 
Yama being enraged by her partiality to her own sons, 
instated her by raising his foot against her. She in her 
trim blasphemed and utteied a curse “ Let that leg h,l\ 
wmy from your body.^’ Yama became frightened out of 
his wits and explained to bis father what has happened, 
begged his pardon and prayed for the safety of his kg. 
The Sun: meditated that there must be some secret caiee 
of. the quarrel for be knew his son to be truthful and pious* 
However be sootfasd bis son and said: My son! it is beyond 
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my ]>ower to undo your mothor’s rmrse, but you need not 
be afraid for only some flesh of your foot would fall away.” 
He next asked his wife about the cause of her strange 
behaviour towards her son, but she remained silent. Where*^ 
upon on meditatiou he became aware of the true eausei 
insulted the shadow and went out in search of his wile 
Surenu in the house of Visvakarm&. The latter made him 
beautiful iu appearance by his skilb divesting him of his 
superabundant heat. Then the Sun assumed the form of 
a horsoj found out bis wife in the form of a mare, walked 
in company and gave birth to the twins, the NSsatya and 
Basra, who are known as the Asvin twins — the famous 
idiysioians* Yama atoned for his sin and became the 
Rehgion inearnate; Vaivasvata Manu became the progenitor 
of the human race, Yamuna became the river, ^naiscara 
formed the planet Saturn in the sky, and Savarna Manu 
became absorbed in meditation so that he may be the 
originator of men in the next Manvantara or creation. 

In Vedic times the Sun was regarded as the custodian of 
the eyes. Muir says’ : ^*In the Atharvaveda viii. 2,. a 
man dead, or in danger of dying is addressed in these words : 

«nwifir 

* I have obtained thy breath from 
the Wind, thine eye from the sun ; I place in thee thy scmiI 
(Hilg); have selisation in thy limbs; speak, uttering (lyords) 
wiUi thy tongue.’ Compare A, V. v, 24?. 9 : { 

* Suryais the superintending lord of the eyes’ ; and in A.V. 
xi. 8. 81 : fk h * Surya occupifd 

the eye, and V§ta (the wind) the breath of Burusba (or 
man).’ See also. A. V. xix. 48. 2, |*Compare furthw 
Plato^. ^epub. vi. 18, where Socrates save of the eye; 

Muir ; Stmskrlt I'exts, Y^). Y, p. S9S|^ foo&*Tiota. 
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lyAtoctSftrraTov yc oifim mv 7C€pi ta% aL(r$T/ftrm <y>yamv. * I 
it. (the eye) as of all the organs of. sensation, pcwsesring 
the most affinity to the sun/ Eur. Snppl. 532 f. 0$€V 
SfKaoTOVCtsro ac^Kcro €vt<iv 6 ainfX0€, irvtvfia wpo^ aitfipa, 
TO W/ia &S y^^ ' Vint eacli element of the body has depart- 
ed to the quarter whence it earne, the breath to the lether, 
the body itself to the earth/ A similar idea, is expressed 
in a verse of Goethe, which I had formerly read, and. for a 
copy of which, with the context, I am indebted to Professor 
Aufrecht. The passage occurs in the introduction to the 
Parbenlehi-e (Ed. 1858, Vol. xi.viii, p. 5). and is as 
follows : ‘ Hierbei erinnern wir uns der alten ionischen 
Sehule, welche mit so groszer Bedeutsamkeit immer 
wiederholte: nur von gleichem werde Gleiches erkannt; wie 
auch der Worte eines alten Mystikers, die wir in deutscben 
Reimen folgendermaszeu ausdriicken indchten : 

War^ nicht das Auge son nen haft, 

Wie konnten wir das Licht erblicken ? 

Lebt^ nicht in uns des Gottes oigne Kratt, 

Wie kdnnt’ uns Gdttliches eniziicken r 

Jene unniittelbare Verwandtschaft des Liohtes uod des 
Auges wird niemand laiigneii, aber ^ u.s.w/^ 

Books : — 

i. Bb^kara Samhita: A treatise on medicine by 
Bbaskara. The work is not procurable now, but it is 
referred to in the Brahmavaivarta PnrSna.' 

? . Jnana BbSskara : Conversations between SUr^n and 
his charioteer Jrum (Kasyapa) on the evils of human exist- 
ence, their causes and remedies/’ It deals with different 
diseases — the result of our actions in a previous life-— 

» See foot-note, n. 7. 







* f 

** The pathologiflftl de0ert{»(»oa8 are sotnel^ines very 4etiii{i!ii}, 
but the method of thdr ouro ie mttrelj of the piamiiv 
ord«r ; medieal treatment being loalonsiy excluded, and 
almost every ease being represented as (hseikittyaiama, and 
only to be approached by penance, sacrifices and donations 
to the officiating priests.” * 


B^inning : na; i ’ftrtaw i aa; ’Sta^fa i 


vnaaa^iaaa:ara# aiaifa: 
nvtaa^ffiia^fifadavtsi i 


«g: 

a xnaawBV atg yeiAX a; « 


afgvjai^ af^ afaaft a wFa i 
aiagitaaia aafa xnaaieev: n 
vA aS ^aamaajstxnaaaa i 
uaasahwfa? afta aia#*ei « 
saw ftt'tai ta aiga a latafa; i 
namaaal aan aaat awaa^tg n 


MSS. —1. I. O. 2719. 

2. Berl. ('at., p. 287. 

8. Or. 1254 (Brittsh Miieeum). 


Formula; attributed to BhSskara ; — 


Formulfa. 

' Author. Books. 

Pa<?©. 

Bhaskara Lai'ana 

.. Bhu8kai'a...C. D. 

... 72 


B. P. Vol. II 

... ai4 


B. K. V. 

... 

Bhttskara Cur^a 

6a. 1 

9 

Bhftakara I^ava^a O&rna ,, S. 

... 1284 

Udarka Basa 

.* Saiiik9i{)tasara of S, K. D. 

... 58 
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In the Bgveda the following hymns refer to Surya ; — 

. i. 50. 1 ; The .sun knows all animated creatures. 

2 : He drives away the night. 

3 : His rays observe all people. 

4 ; Sun, the source of all light. 

5 ; He rises before gods and men. 

6 ; Sun invoked as purifier and destroyer of 
evil. 

7 : Sun makes the day. 

8 ; Sun is borne in his car by seven horses. 

9 : He is driving in a car drawn by seven 
“ daughters of the oar.” 

10 : He is the best of all light. 

1 1 : Sun is prayed for to cure heart disease, 

and Harimana disease or yellow- 
ness of body. 

12 ; We transfer the yellowness of (our body) 

to >^uka and ^riki birds, and to 
turmeric. 

ttt? t «pirfb I 

t fftnH ft ?Hjft II 

13 : He has destroyed my diseases. 

I1&. 1 : Sun, the soul of uiimated and imutiiDi^ 
^reaHons, 
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I* 11$. 2: Sun follows the Dawn. 

S : Hants are his horses } they spread over 
the world. 

4 ; Night falls when these horses aie unbar* 

nessed. 

5 : The Harits^ when the sun is in the middle 

of the sky, bold his unusaal splendour 
on one side, but cause darkness on the 
other side. 

G : The Harits are prayed to absolve us from 
our sins. 

191. 8: The Sun is rising in the East. He 

destroys all the unseen (poisonous 
creatures) and the Jatudhinfs. 

9 : He is rising for the good of all creatures. 
He destroys the unseen poison. 

10 ; I throw the [xiisou in the orb of the Sun. 

As he does not die, so we will not die. 
The Sun-god, driving his horses, 
deslt*oys the poison at a distance. 
The poison is converted into neetar. 

1 1 : The small bird “ Sakuntika ate the 

]K>i6on. 

12 : Agni has twenty one ilames. They des- 

troy the poison. 

13:1 shall recite the names of ninety nine 
rivers which destroy the poison. 

14 : Let twetrty one peahen and seven riverpi 

destroy the poison in the body. 

15 : The small animal piongoose will destroy 

the poison. . 

16 : The mongoose ctme and said oh 
Scorpion, your j^ison is sapiesS|^ 
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iv. 18. 1 : Sun is rising, 

2 : The devi« begin their works, 

8 : Seven horses carry the sun, who knows 
all living beings. 

4 : Sun’s rays drive away the night. 

5 : Sun as a pillar supports the heaven. None 

can stop his journey. 

V. 40. 5 : Asura Svarbhanu covered Sun with 

darkness. 

6 : Indra then dispelled darkness. 

7 : Prayer of Surya to Atri and King Varuna 

for help. 

8 ; Atri made eyes for Sun by mantras. 

9 ; Atri’s sons dispelled darkness caused by 
Svarbhwu. 

45. 1 : Sun has risen after dispelling darkness. 

2 : Sun is spreading his light. 

9 : Sun, the lord of seven horses, is coming 

down and is spi’eading light through 
bis rays. 

10 : His worshippers are drawinpf Sun, as he 
rides on bis horses across the bright 
waters like a vessel. 

59. 5 : The maruts are covering the eyes of Sun 

by rains. 

vii, 60. I : O Surya, tell us that we are tcMky sinless. 
2 : Sun, the witness of men. He nourii^ 
the animate and tk6 inanitnate. 

3 : The seven horses are carrying him. He 
sees all places and ail animiilf. 

4 : Mitra, Aryamfi and Varuna make Way 
for Sun. . ^ " 

a. 37. 1 : Sun, the son of sky, sees all objects. 
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X* 2 : Tli« sky, diiy8» the world, the living 

ingB and sun rei^t on trutli. 

5 ; Prayer to Son to rise with his unosual 

splendour. 

4 ; O Sun, with your rays, remove our pover- 
ty, and destroy our sins, diseaees, and 
bad dreams. 

5w; You have been sent to protect the various 
works of the world. 

6 : May we be long-lived, and enjoy happi- 

ness till old age. 

7 : May we every day see you, with healthy 

body and surrounded by progeny. 
May we live for ever and see you. 

8 : You are pleasing to all. May we see 
you every day with our living bodies. 

9 : Oh yellow-haired sun ! May we see you 
rise every day. 

10 : May your sight do us good and may 

your days and your rays, your coldness 
and your beat be good to us, whether 
we live in houses, or travel on roads. 

1 1 : May all the animals, biped or quadruped, 

under our charge be happy ; let all 
animals eat, drink and be well-nourished 
and strong. 

1 2 : Transfer our sins to those who are averse 

to charity and who try to injure us. 

170. 1 ; Prayer to Surya to grimt long life to 

8acrifieers> He pruta^ all living 
beings and nuurisli^s Ipum. ^ 

2 : Sun is luminous, large, ^«|^-plaeed in tbu 
.sky, .and gfvesfood to^dl. /' 
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X. 170. S: He is the first and foremost of all i^miuous 
bodies. He conquers all, and is the 
giver of light. He is the very strength 
and energy. 

4 : Your strength nourishes the whole world. 

.V. 

See a;lso Nirukta, xii. 14-16. 

Bymos in the Rgveda addressed to Savita : — 

Rv. i. 22. 5 : Golden-handed Savitfi is 

prayed for protection. 

6 : Savita absorbs water. 

7 : Savita, the distributor of riches, and 
illuminator of men. 

8 : Savita, the giver of riches. 

85. 1 : Savita is prayed for protection. 

2 : Dispelling darkness, awakening men, he 
is travelling over the world in his 
golden car. 

8 : He has two roads — upwards and down- 
wards. He moves by two white horses. 

4 : His golden car with golden yokes. 

5 : The white legged horses harnessed to 
golden yokes are drawing bis car. 

6 ; As the car rests on the pin of the axle, 
the moon and the stars rest on the sun. 

7 : His rays are full of vibrations, and are 

life giver. 

8 ; Savita, the golden^eyed* 

9 : SavitE is removing diseasesi 
10: He destroys REki^asas and YStudbftnas. 
11: His ancient paths in the sky *are free 
from dust. 
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ii, 38. 1 : rises every day to produce the world. 

i : The luminous, large-handed Savitft ex- 
tends his hands. For him the water 
flows and the wind blows. 

3 : Night flslls after his work is done. Then 
all men cease work. 

4 : Men do work when he rises again. 

5 : Mother Dawn, sent by SavitS, bestows 
her son Agni the main share of sacri- 
fioes. 

6 : When the Sun sets, men return home. 

7 : You have allotted trees to birds. None 

can injure SavitS. 

8 : Varuna gives shelter to all animals that 

move. Binls and l>easts return to 
their abodes. 

9 : Indra, Varuna, Mitra, AryamS or Rndra 
do not injure Sun. 

1 0 : Men adore him ; he protects the wives of 

the devas. May we be his fovourite 
in acquiring and hoarding riches and 
animals. 

1 1 : May we get riches from Sun. 

iii. 56i € : Prayer to Savita or Bhaga to send us 

riches thrice every day. 

7 : Mitra, Varuna, Earth and Sky expect 
riches from Sun. 

68. 10: We meditate on the adorable splendour 

of the divine Savitft who directs our 
intellect uright. This is thefinmous 
G&yatri prayer of the Brahmins. 

12 : We pray for food and i^Bhes from SavitK 
and Bhaga. 
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iv, 53, 1 : Let the ^reat Savita give m riefim every 

day. 

i t SavitS, the Pmjftpati or lord of creation 
wears golden armour, 

3 ; He semis his rays every day for the act 
of creation. 

4 : Savita, who obeys fixed laws, is the Lord 
of the world. 

5 : He kindly nourishes me by the three 
seasons — Summer, Rain and Winter. 

0 : May Suo bestow happiness on us. 

7 ; May he come with the Seasons. May he 
give us sons and son^s sons with food. 
54. 1 : Pmyer for riches. 

i : You produce Soma, the cause of immor* 
tality ; you give us life. 

3 ; Prayer to make us sinless. 

4 ; He is the support of the world. 

5 : Give us house to live in. The men obey 

your command, 

6 : We sacrifice Soma for ypu thrice every 

day. May Ipdra, Eh^rth, Sky, Sindhu 
and Adityas make us happy. 

V. 81. I : The splendour of god SavitS is beyond 
the power of hymns. 

•2 : He whose form is the universe 

does ^:ood to the hipeds and the quad- , 
rupeds- 

' 3 : The other gocte derivq spleodour and 

strength front San. ' 

4 : Oh Savitt, you join with the fays. 
You ]itiss through nights on both swi^. 
Be ouy friend by your Heede. : ! 
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V, 81. 5 : You rule the works of all creatures. You 

become Pu§S by your motion. 

82. 1 : Prayer for riches. 

2 : None can destroy the famous riches of 
Savita. 

3 ; Prayer for riches from Savitik Or Bhaga. 

4 : Give us progeny and riches, and drive 
away our bad dreams. 

5 : Remove our bad lock and send us what 

is good for us. 

6 : May we be sinless before Aditi. 

7 : We adore Sun, the truthful and the pro- 

tector of good men. 

8 : We contemplate the adorable Sun. 

9 : He resuscitates all living beings. 

vii. 35. 8 : May Sun be peaceful to us. May water 

be peaceful to us. 

9 : May air be peaceful to us, 

10 : May Savita be peaceful to us. 

38. 1 : He sends bis golden rays. 

2 : Kindly hear our prayers. 

3: You protect and nourish us, 

4 : Aditi, Vanina, Mitra and AryamS pray 
SavitE. 

5 : May goddess of speech nourish us thi*ough 

our cows. Ahivudhnya is mentioned as 
a name of Sun. 

6 : Prayers for riches. Bhaga anoth r name 

of Sun. 

7 : May the Bak^sas be injured and the 
chronic diseases be renSoved f row us. 

, 8 : Nourish us through mill|i 

45. 1 ; May SavitS appear witft riches in haid 

for the good of men. f 

18 
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vii. 45. 2 ; Prayer to Savita. 

8 : Let SavitS send us riches. 

4 : Good-tongued Savita with riches in his 
hands. 

149. 1 ; Savita has kept this earth steady by 

many appliances without any support ; 
he has tied down the heaven, he gets 
water from clouds full of water. 

2 : Savita, son of water. Prom him have 

appeared the earth, the sky, the 
heavens, and the worlds. 

3 : The other immortal gods have appeared 

after him. 

4 : Let the adorable SavitS come to us like a 
husband to his wdfe. 

5 ; We are careful for your service (nursing). 
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Indra is represented in the Vedas as the chief of the 
gods in heaven, and to him the highest divine attributes 
are often ascribed in the Rgveda. But he stands in 
the second rank in the Puranas, as next to the famous 
triad : BramhS, Yisnu and MabeSvara. He is the son of 
Kasyal^a; his weapon is the thunderbolt made either of iron 
(1.80. 12 ; 1.81.4) or of the bones of the sage Dadhici. His 
V&hana is the elephant Air^vata and he is said to have 
destroyed the stone-built cities of the Asuras. He is slayer 
of Vrtra in battle, though the honour is also claimed by 
other gods, and the recoverer of cows from the Panis. 
His horses are called Hari (1.10.*i ; 1.16.2; 1.20.2; 1.81.4; 
1.167.1) and also Etasa (1.121.13). His devotion to Soma 
juice is proverbial and more hymns are addressed to him 
than to any other gods in the Vedas. His wife is IndrinI, 
better known as &cl (1.82.526), and his son, Jayanta. In 
later literature his sensuality is much dilated upon. In 
MahSbh&rata he is said to have seduced AhalyS, the wife of 
the sage Gautama, and in RamSyana he appears to have 
been defeated by Meglia-nada, the son of RBvana, king of 
Ceylon, as a punishment for the seduction. The 
legend how he compelled by the sage Cyavana 
to allow the ASvins to {>artak6 of the Soma libations is 
related elsewhere (see Cyavana). 

He learned the Science of Medicine from tlie Aj§vins 
and then«taught the science to Atreya and BbaradvSja. 

Caitika Saiihhitft. 1. i. 
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A§(;5riga Hrdaya Sazbhit&, I, 

?nr»T i 
^ inftqf?!: II 

wisT i 

ii 

«n€«?T«qT?nft<3^ sinwg: i 

^«jmTin€ ^pnS^r ii 

Bhava Prok§sa, I. i. ^ 

III the Ya-jurv^eJa xxv. 46-47 k (2 & 3), Indra is prayed 
for medicine and health. With reference to the healing 
skill of Indra, see the Rgveda vii. 3, v. 12, as well as the 
Atharvaveda xiv. 2, v. 12 : — “That is the Bountiful one, 
who without a ligature, before the severance of the cervical 
cartilage, effect a union. 

Indra is said to have entered into the womb of Diti 
and cut the foetus into seven pieces. See RamSya^a, 
I. xlvi. 

siMsr i 

mH\ xm \ h 

x\^ I ii 

Ramayaiia. i. xlvi, vs. 18 & 19* 

In the Kusa Jataka, Ayud§, wife of King Ikfviku, 
obtained from Indra a pill which promoted pregnancy. 
This she dissolved in water, and took a sinall quantity of 
the mixture, distributing the rest of it to her rivals.* 

Hid demples . — Indra is said to have taught, the sages 
Bhrgu, Afigira, Atri,Va§iftha, Ka§yapa, Agaetya, Pulailay, 

- ^ *■ 

» Hoemle, J. E. A, S., 1906, p. 922. 

^ Mitra, Nepalese Baddbist Literatare, p. 110^ 
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VSmadeva and Asita Gautama, about the BasSyaqa or the 
Science and Art of Tonics to prolonjj life from the Ayur- 
veda, which he received from the Asvine. These formulae, 
as taught by Indra, are called Aindriya Basiyapa 

• • • HngsT i imwRKfmmu » * * • 
^WRwftwi; diiwtswd i 

Caraka Satbhita. VI. i,' p. S&3. 

Incidknts of Indra’s Lifk. 

1. He killed .‘■'^usna Asura and helped Kutsa : 1.11.7; 

1.33.12: 1.51.6; 1.63.3 ; 1.101.2; 1.103.8; 1.121.9; 
1.175.4; 2.14.5 ; 2.19.6; 3.31.8; 4.16.9-12; 4.30.13; 
5.29.8; 6.18.8 and 13; 6.26.3; 7.19.2; 8.1.28; 
8.6.14; 8.51.8; 8.53.2; 8.96.17; 10.49.3; 10.61.13; 
10.99.9. 

2. Killed Asura Ahi : 1.32.1.5.13-14; 1.61.8; 1.80.1; 

1.103.2 and 7; 2.11.5; 2.12.3; 2.15.1; 4.19.9; 
5.17.9; 6.18.13. 

3. Rilled Vrtra Asura: 1.32.5-11; 1.23.11 and 13; 

1.51.4; 1.54.10; 1.56.5-6; 1.57.6; 1.61.10-12; 
1.80.4-7,10,12; 1.84.13-14; 1 .103.2,8 ; 1.121.11; 
2.11.18; 8.31.8; 3.32.4; 5.17.8 ; 7.19.5; 8.8.19; 
8.6.16; 8.16.3; 8.32.26; 10.48.8; 10.49.6; 10.113.8. 

4. Killed Pani and helped Angiras : 1.32.11-12; 1.51.8; 

1.62.2-3; 1.101.5; 6.33.2. 

5. Killed Pipru Asura and helped RgiSvSna, son of Usija: 

1.51.5; 1.101.2; 1.103.8; 2.14.6; 4.16.13;6.18.8; 
8.32.2; 8.49.10; 10.99.11; 10.138.3. 

6. • Killed ^m vara, son of Kulitam and heipe4 Divodisa: 

1.51.6; 1.54.6; 1.101.2; 1.103.8; 2.12.11 ; 2.14.6; 
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7. Killed Arbada : 1.51.6; 2.11.30; 2.14.4; 4.30.14; 

8.8.19. 

8. Killed Arya and Citraratha (4.30.18), Urana (2.14.4), 

Asna (2.14.5), Asusa (1.19.6), Krivi (3.23.2), 
^vara (6.18.8) and Hi’s soldiers (1.33.12). 

9. Killed Namuci ^.53.7; 2.14.5; 7.19.5), Rauhin 

'(1.103.2), Kuthava (1.103.8), Dasa (7.19.2), 
Kujava‘( 1.104.3-5 ; 7.19.2), Aju (1.104.1. ; 2.19.6; 
6.31.3), Drbhika (2.14.3), Rudhrika (2.14.5), 
Varci’s son (3.14.6; 4.30.15), Mrgaya (4.16.13 ; 
8.3.19), Tugra and Vetsu (6.26.4); VartI Dasa 
(6.47.21) and sons of Vreivan, son of Varasikha 
(6.27.4-5). 

10. Kitted 6,066 sons of Ann and Druhyus (7.18.14), 

Bheda (7.18.19), Divaka, son of Manyaman 
(7.18.19), Srvinda and AnarSani (8.33.2), Ahidu 
(8.32.2 and 26; 8.77.2), A mnabSbba (8.32.26 ; 
8.77.2), Farnaya and Kamndha (10.18.8), Nava- 
vastva and Vrhadratha (10.49.6), Nreadad’s son 
(10.61.13), Visvarupa, son of Tva?b5 for TrilS 
(10.8.9) and his own father (4.18.12; Taitt. 
5.6.1.3.6). 

11. Killed Karafija and Farnaya for king Atithigva 

(Dibodasa) : 1.53.8 ; 6.18.13 ; 8.53.2. 

„ Vangfda for King RgisvSna : 1.53.8. 

„ Kpgna’s pregnant wives for King 5»gisvaim ; 
1.101.1 ; 1.130.8. 

„ 20 kings and 60,099 soldiers for King SusravS : 

1.53.9 and 10. 

„ Surya, son of Svalva for King SudSsa* and 
EtaSa: 1.61.15; 2.19.5; 5.29.15; 8.1.il; 
8.50.9. 

„ Atbhi Asura for king Sudasa ; 1.63.7. 
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Killed Kavi, son of Cajamauafor king Sadisa: 7.18.8. 

„ KujabSca for King Duryyoni : 1.174 7. 

„ Cumnri and Phnni for King DaJbblti : 2.15.4 
and 9; 6.18.8; 6.26.8; 7.19.4; 10.113.9. 

„ Vyaifasa Asura ; 4.18.9. 

Drowned Santa, Kavaea, Vridhu and Drnhyu : 7.18.12. 

12. Opened the caves of Vala Asura and 
Saved the Devas : 1.11.5; 6.18.5; 8.14.8. 

„ KutSa: 1.33.14; 1.106.6; 8.1.11. 

„ Dasadyu : 1.33.14. 

„ Svitra’s son from drowning : 1.33.15. 

„ Praskanna ; 8 3.9. 

„ Atri, Vimada and AngirS : 1.51.3. 

„ Rusam,Sv&vaka and Kfpa: 8.3.12; 8.4.2. 

„ Rumasa : 8.4.2. 

„ Kings Narya and Turvlti of Varya Dynasty : 
1.54.6. 

„ Kings Turvaau and Jadu ; 1.54.6; 1.174.9; 
4.30.17; 8.4.1; 10.49.8. 

„ Sage Turvlti from drowning : 1.61.11. 

„ blind and lame ParSvrga and made him see 
and walk : 2.13.12; 2.15.7. 

„ Agastya for cows, Atfi^u for riches and San- 
bhari for food ; 8.5.26. 

„ Adbigru (8.12.2); Tryasdasyu (8.86.7; 8.41.10), 
Dirghanakha (8.50.10). 

13. Helped King Ayutta (6.18.13), Ayu (8.53.2), U&na 

(10.99.9), ParSvrtta, son of Agru (4.30.16), Tur- 

vajana (Divodasa-Sayana) (1.53.10). 

Gave young Vfcasa as wife to old King Kaksivfina : 
• 1.51.13. 

„ riches to Kanva, (8.49.10, 8.50.10), ’ taktha 
(8.49.10), Dasavraja (8.49.10; 8.50.9) and 
Gosarpha (8.49. JO ; 8.50.10). 
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Gave the house of son of Anu to Trtsu, 7 .18.13. 

„ Parabat’s riches to Sarabha 8.100,6. Placed 
Atithigu^s son in Gungui country (10.48.8). 

14. Made Kutsa, Atithigva and Ayu subject to SuSravS: 
^58.10. 

j, Turvasu and Jadu obedient to king Sudasa : 
7.19.8. 

„ Trtsu give his all to Sudasa, grandson of Deva- 
jana, son of Pijavana, 7.18.15. 

„ Turvasa obedient to King Srnjaya : 6.27.7. 

„ BrcTvats „ „ DevarSts : 6.27.7. 

„ Tugra and Sniadvi obedient to king Kutsa : 
10.49.4. 

„ Vesa obedient to King Ayu : ^ 0.49.5. 

„ Satgrbhi obedient to King Savya: 10.49.5. 

„ Sudasa and Turvasa friends : 7.18.6 ; 7.19.8. 

15. He became Mena, daughter, of King Vr^naSca 

(1.51. 13). Drinks Soma from Saryata (1.51.12). 

16. He became Vaikuntha Indm, the son of Vikula, 


as she prayed for a son like him (10.47), 


In the Rgveda 
Indra : 

the 

following hymns are addressed to 

1 : 8 : 4.5.6, 


169-170. 

69. 

4-5. 


173-178. 

72. 

7-11. 

2 : 

11-22. 

7 : 18..32. 

16. 


36 : ] and 5. 

41: 1. 

28-83. 


41-43. 

55: 8. 

51-56. 

3 : 

30-54. 

82-85. 

61-63. 

4: 

16-32. 

93-94. 

80-84. 

5: 

29-40. 

97-99 : 4-6. 

100-104. 

121. 

129-1.33. 

6: 

17-29. 

32-47. 

60. 

ri-8. 

104. 4 J 3-22. 
(.24. 

165. 


68. 

1 

QO 



tmjk ' 
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102-108. 

13.17 

19-6 

111-118. 

21 

22-24 

116. 

24 

27-29 

119-120. 

32-84 

32-33 

181. 

36.40 

38 

183-134. 

45-46 

42-44 

188. 

49-56 

47-60 

144. 

69 

64-55 

147-148. 

61-66 

86 

162-158. 

68-70 

89 

160-161. 

76-82 

93, 8 

167. 

88-93 

96 

177. 

95-100 

99 

180. 


In the following hjrnuis Indra is invoked with other 
gods : . 

Indm and Varona: 1.2.9; 1.17; 4.41; 4.42; 6.68; 
7.82-86 ; 8.69. 

Ihdra and Yftjru ; 1.2.4-6 ; 4.46 ; 4.47. 

„ „ Maruts: 1.6; 1.100; 1.101. 

„ „ Agni: 1.21; 1.108-109; 8.12; 5.86 ; 6.69- 

6.60; 7.98-94. 

„ „ Vifou : 1.166; 6.68*69. 7.99.4-6. 

„ „ VihafpaW : 4.49 ; 4.60 ; 7.97-98. 

„ „ Pa9S:'6.67. 

„ „ Soma : 6.72 ; 7.104 ; 8.1. 

„ Yistoepati : 7.65. 

The following hymns refer to thn doll of £idt» «s a 
physifdkn: ./j*,. 

1^341: Pmyer to Indm for beaatifi|| son and long Jifo. 
1.5441'! ,, j, ,, ■ -M, „ foediii 

1^1046 ft 8 w » notto destroy ^bryo and 
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U66.16 ' 

1.16^8 

1.175 •, Prayer to Indra for long' life, strength and 

1.176.6 I good food. 

L177i 

1.178.5 , 

4.'H.6 ; Prayer to Indra for long life and power of 
procreation. 

6.24.10 : Prayer to Indra for long life (100 years), with 
sons and grandsons. 

6.80.^ ; Prayer to Indra for water, herbs, non-poisonous 
trees, cows, horses and men. 

8.1.12 : Indra sutured the torn parts in the neck before 

the blood oozed out and even without 
any styptics. 

8.40.12 : Let Indra and Agni nourish us through the 

three humours i 

8.91 : Apalfi^s prayer to Indra to remedy her baldness, 
etc. 

10.161 : Prayer to Indra to cure consumption. 

Rgveda, X. 161 Hymn : 

God — Indra. R^i— Destruction of Phthisis. 

1. O patient ! I am releasing you from the unknown 
disease Phthisis, and R&ja Yalqfmi (King of Phthisis). Then 
you will live, O Indra and Agni ! if the patient is under 
the influenoe of any evil planet, release him from such 
inflnence. 

^ 2. Even if this patients’ span oi life is shortened ; or 
even if be is dead or is in a moribund condition, still I ai|i 
bcingiiig him back to life from Niffti, the god pf jijBath, 

I have so touehed him tha]b he will live for one liui^dr^^ 
ymxB. 
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3. The oblation (bat I give, hae one handled ejree 
which grant one hundred years of life. I have brongbt 
him back snob oblatiene. May Indra protect him 
from all sine and grant him life for oigte hundred years. 

4. O patient I Live for one hundred autamnsi 
hundred winters with ease and happiness, and one hund^ 
springs. May Indra, Agni, SavitS and Ypshafpati, satined 
with the oblations, grant him life for one hundred yean. 

5. 0 patient ! I have hold on yon. I have luonght you 
round, you have returned rehabilitated. 1 have recovered 
your limbs, eyes and entire life. 

The following epithets are applied to Indra in the 
l^gveda; 

livara (1.26; 1.178.9; 6.28 10); Satakratu (1. 4.8-9 ; 
1.5.8; 1.10.1; 1.16.9; 1.80.6 and 15; 1.51.2; 1.105.8); 
Sukratu (1.5.6); Suhantta Vajra (7.30.2); SunSsika (1.9.3; 
1.29.2; 1.81.4); Haryyafiva (3.81.3) ; V|trahS (1.16.8); 
Maghavan (1.38.12 and 15; 1.102.7 1.133.3; 1.165.9); 
Mesa (1.61.1; 1.52.1); Asura (1.64.8 ; 1.174.1); Sufiipra 
(1.101.10); Medhyatitbi (8.1.80); Puruhiita (1.176.8; 
6.28.8) ; Idina (1,75.4) ; Ptiraudara (6.32.8) ; and Srfiga- 
vi^a’s son (8.17.13). 


Formulffi ascribed to Indra - 


FormiilBB. 

Aathors. 

Books. ' 

.Pagw 

1, Aindxifft Easiyana, 1« 

Sarama^i 

... c. avi,l 

828 

8. ♦» ^ 

*?' 

’ • ♦ it . IS 

828 

8. Sanr^atso Bhadira 

Skrondvli 

... E.,k.6 ' 

m 

4. Dafi&ilAdya Taila 

Parai^d^ 


' m 

6. Haritald AvaleBa 

n 

$ 

im, 
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1, Aindeiya RasItana, No. 1. 




wpwT— Wtwiit <rwn »wwiHt wrwft 
sftf^ «iw«wn fta^ ^ 'wifiwrit ^ wi*lv ^tn^iwwcr. 

TOBt Hfiir. I TOwns «R*ng^ 



ftwt: K 


nfrstit i 


i, Aindeiya BasItana, No. II. 
ftpRH WWW, t 

wmt f'WNwtw w w I 

wh; «mww wftwnww ^ ii 
*jw*rt «i¥n i iOT « w wi 'I I 
*N>wT»it rwfwl ^^W l ftWEWa ^ H 
WT^u *www: fiiwEi ^rtrwi ^ i 
WTO 1 WWIHIW IfftsWT WW ^ II 

^ II 

wi: wm^ww: q w i TO w c w ^ i 

qqf q^fwEi«i «nqi^ qqt *r*f 'n^wn i 
i qit fiwiww w w qw«r «|qq: i 
Wl TOi ifti’ ifQitit « 

qq w w my ft qw i f qi wwPws i 
Bwwl ^Bw ft wwi ^ I 
Eiitqf ^ww^>^ ^ ^ 

gBr 4 lwf; wfqwn: ^ *> 

toT WHinsBi 9 w «irait vwlRicI i 
H w wrwwt iroiiw W 







f«winmwnww<; ^ < 

^AVJ H 

wftw ^^nff *(wt i 

«#t4 ^ Krffe# H 

vAf)inra«i4 *ii«iig«iQtm«( I 

<1 ti 

t<wwi i<^ ww« i w <i A^p Hnag9<t^ II 

f%wriwT’>Tf***rrf sanfimw* ww • 
H^Mrfii^ fl iM w«ig^w^ Riii<Bgw4)4^ii 


3. Sabyvato Bhadba. 
4i4qlMB: I 

Hjrt 9T«t (iM*ig<i^ g n » n< ftg !g i w I 
9tAg|f%l«l V^fg firfW V’fl’tBN BTO 1 
^wnSm Wmm fir»V"l«lTl i 
0% qnft fti finiwt gr» » » g ni i t t 
^ aw i CTBW^ I 

<iAoiig i 9«gi ■ 

4. Da&ahuiJLdta Taiia. 
gw^pwi * liwii 

gwi<^^< nw i R: 'e n rf>q ww$fi i 4 ; t 
CT i pft wi N HiP wr igMmii : t 
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^ra^ra' uliWit: tttit’ ^ t 
^t’ln's' ^’wwrrf «n»rwni»wwin n 


^ ^(rfwi 5K! I 
»rwm fagr >i 

wair wlansr' i 

wStsKtfiwwS N 

Bw f^tftsnwnn wmnftr^f *rt% *j< « 

«Bfn ?rer irarswvi am: h 
?n«i araanTTOWt: i 

amTf*»?(rwaigw « 


5. HarItakI Avaleha. 
wftiwmitT: I 

''V 

•nflftiziqwRf ^1%5nwwrf 

_ __• -- . ■ ■ ^ 

g *mam 

«T^I 

?m ftrfiit am; ironTn 
aasnft fflajfiifliPi flBm’ bt i 
w feg t fiwtaic qa mn ait- 
aWT tpj 9*9 t*rvnmMg«q « 
Trt yaM a w f q 4 1«i » Wf » f q fi m « 

mH^aWIMWg * ^ I 

9 9 « gan9 n fips % g < P 9f9 

.*»»■ - > 

ww 


KARTIKEYA. 


God KSrtikeja, sod of Goddess I^rvatl is said to have 
written a work on medicine called VSha^agn^tha. This 
is a “ treatise dealing with the methods of diagnosing dieeam 
and with the preparation of different kinds of medicines 
for curing them. It is said to have been revealed by Gt^ 
Subr^manya, son of Goddess Parvatl.” 

MSS. : No. 13176-7, G.O.M.L. (Madras). 

Begins 

• • e 


uafsalc ssifkrnsrt fviw w \ 
car « 

Colophon : 

mtiza* fiwwdW t aw awr. 

ftkmw.t 


The MS. No. 18177 contains the following Chapters : — 


1 1 

PtawatsT; 1 

i » 

rs ■ ■ f .. - ^... . 

’OTTiH. 

a 1 

WWW ala: i 

1 

^wwzwr^: 


wwww wtw: 1 

C 1 

:4hMtw. 1 

S 1 

w . . 

WWmW: 1 

€ t 

wwifia; 1 

m 

TPtwlw: 1 






SAKASVATI. 


Sarasvatt, the goddess of learning in later literature, is 
not of very great importance in the Rgveda. She is cele- 
brated both as a river and as a goddess (im 

i YSska. Nir. ii. 23). Sftyapa also 
refers to the dual nature of the deity ( firfw ft laivwJt PwTf • 
^). As a river see Rgveda i. 3. 12. ; vi. 52. 6 ; 
61. 2. 8. 10. 18 ; vii. 36. 6 . 95. 1 ; x. 17. 10. 1.— (V«j. S. 
4, 2; Atharva Veda vi. 51. 2); 80. 12; 64. 9 ; 76. 5. 
The river Sarasvatl, which is now a narrow stream 
loosing its way in the Bajputana desert, is described in 
vii. 95. 2, as a mighty river rising from the Himalayas 
and falling down into the sea. . King Citra and others 
are said to have dwelt on or near the Sarasvatl. As a 
goddess she is said to be the consort of Sarasvftn 
Deva (vii. 96. 4-6) and is invoked for wives and off- 
spring, also for plenty and protection. [See also v. 48. 
11; vi. 49. 7 ; 61. IL] She is described as white 
in colour (vii. 95. 6 ; 96. 2.). Prom her two prolific 
breasts, which are said to be truth and falsehood (Ait. Br., 
iv. 1), the worshippers suck prosperity and riches (i. 
89. 3; 164. 49). As a river nymph, she is further 
described as a support and a fortress (vii. 96. 1), and 
as bestowing wealth, fatness, and fertility (vii. 95. 2). See 
also ii. 41. 16 ; vi. 61, 14. In vi. 61. 1, she is represented 
as having given to Vadhryadva a son, Divodfisa by name. 
(See also i. 3. 10. 11 ; 8». 8 ; 164. 49 ; ii: 8. $ ; 80. 8; 
vi. 49. 7; 6J. 3. 4. 7; viif. 21. 17; ix. 6f. 17 . 

8. 9). She is described as the receptacle of all the powers 
of life and the bestower of offspring (ii. 41. 17}j eii44^ 



SAE4S^TI 


llS 


^4. 2| she is assoeiSited with the deities who assist 
ation 

^ Ii^ Bgveda x. 18L 5 (= V&j. S. x. 84) where the Aiyios 
aid to have defended Indra^ Saraevatl is declared 
re w|kited upou him. And in Y&j. 8. xix. 12 it is 
pThe gods celebrated a healing esorifioe; the 
||h;sicians^ and Sarasvatf too a physician^ through 
communicated vigour to Indra.’ The Advins and 
^aite also connecled with each other in Yaj. S. xix. 
|8, 84, 80-83, 88-90, 93-95 ; xx. 56-69, 73-76, 90. 
In xix. flf4, it is said that ^Sarasvatf, wife of the Alvins, 
holds a well-formed embryo in her womb.'* 



In the Rgveda she is not identified with VSch, who is 
siud to be the wife of Indra (ii. 8. 8. 4), but in the later 
mythologies she became the goddess of learning, speech 
and eloquence and the spouse of BramhE, and is invoked as 
a muse. As goddess of learning, her reputation is shared 
by two other goddesses j and according to SEyapa,^ BhEratl 
is the goddess of learning in heaven, IlS is the terrestrial 
goddess, and Sarasvatl, the goddess of the aerial regions. 
Sarasvatl is identified with Agni, and the three goddesses 
Hi, Sarasvatl and Bhirat! refer to Agni (i. 13. 9 ; 142. 
9; 118-8; ii. 1. 11). In the Mabibhirata (Sintiparva, 
V. 12920) she is called the mother of the Yedas, and in 
V. 6811, the celestial goddess is described as produced from 
heaven. In Taitt. Br., ii. 8. 8. 5. she is said to be the 
wife of Indra and to be the deity sought after by the l^s 
who composed the Vedio hymns. 


» Texts, VoL V, p. 842, 

» mm wrfifw: i mt wdh » \ f . 
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: 0oi|m6xit4iy, i. IS8, 
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Fonnale attributed to Sarasvatl 

1. SSraerat Ohita : an oleogenous medicine to care 
■torilitj in women and seminal insufficiency in men. 

wnwwt w ’nrrwt i 

End of Mandukabrahmikalpa. 

G.O.M.L. xxiii, No. 13184. 

2. SSrasvat Ghrta : In the Bower MSS., p. 89, a 
rmula tor the clarified butter of Sarasvatl is given. By 

Its use, a man attains memory and intelligence. It cures 
stammering and dumbness. 


SiRASVAT GhKTA. 

w. ^ fnnTfhnfl i 

ttiwwt mat ii 

wn ewi*sr. i 

imn®' fvTwtJT II 

INiw *«m:i 

It 

The following hymns are addressed to Sarasvatl in the 
^^eda 

i. 3. 10 : May| Sarasvatl, the pnrifler, like onr 8aori> 
ficee, 

«.g, 

II : Sarasvatf, the generator of tra% words mod 
the teacher of pious men, hath aooefted otir 
offerings. 




■' 'SABASnSTAI?! ' 

18 : SanuiTstI as sba flows b^th prodneed a cej^oos 
flood and bas stimulated all knowledge. 

18. 9 : May Hi, Sarasratl and Mahl, the three 
goddesses take tbeir seats on the Kosa grass. 

89. 8 : May the gracious Sarasratl bestow riches and 
happiness on os. 

142. 9 ; .May Hotri, BhSratT, lll^SarasvatT,and Mahl, 
sit on the Ko6a grass. 

164. 49 : Her two prolific breasts are said to be the 
* source of all prosperity, riches aqd happiness. 

188. 8 : Prayer to Bh&ratl, Sarasratl and^Ili for 
prosperity. 

ii. 1. 11 : Hotri, Bbiratl, Hi and Sarasratl, the slayer 

of Vptra, are identified with Agni. 

3. 8 : May Sarasratl, Hi and Bhafatl remain in 
our sacrificial altar, perfect our hymns and 
preserve the sacrifices. 

so. 8:0 Sarasratl ! protect us. With the help 
of Maruts conquer our enemies. Indta 
killed the chief of the proud ^pdikis. 

Si. 8 : Sarasratl is prayed for with the goddesses 
Sinirill, B&kB, Gnngu for procreation, 
and Indriui and Varunini for ]||^teotion. 

41. 16: Prayer to Sarasvatl : She is the best of 
mothers, best of rivers and best of goddesses. 

17:0 Sarisratl ! you are resplendent. Food 
is dependent on you. You feel happy by 
drinking Soma juice from the Sunahotras. 
O Goddess ! grant us ofispring. 

• 18 : O Sarasratl, the source of food and water I 
accept the oblations of the Gfteimidas. 

iii. I. 8: May Bhiratl, and ^arasyatl with tee 

Sitrasyatas sit on the S#!a 
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64. 18 : May Maruts and Saras vatT hear our prayers 
and grant us progeny. 

T. 5.8: May Ila^ Sarasvatl and Mah! sit on the Ku^a 
grass. 

42, 12 : May the rivers, Sarasvatl and divine BfikS 
desire to bestow riches on us. 

48. 11 : May th^ goddess Sarasvatl come down from 
the sky to our sacrifice. May she be 
pleased with our hymns, and may she send 
us rain. 

vi. 49. : May the beautiful heroine Sarasvatl, the 

purifier, and of wondrous gait, perfect our 
sacrifice. May she be pleased to give her 
worshippers a strongly built house and 
happiness. 

62. 6 : May Indra and watery Sarasvatl be near us 
for our protection. 

61, 1 : She gave VadhryaSva a son and killed Pani. 

2 : She is breaking the bases of mountains with 
her torrents. 

8 : You have killed the son of Vi^ya and other 
haters of gods. 

4 : May she satisfy us with fdod and riches. 

61. 5 :^ou save men who wage war for riebes, 
if they pray you. 

6 : Protect us in war and like Pu§i, bestow riches 

on us, 

7 : May the terrible sarasvatl in her golden 

chariot desire to hear our prayer. 

8 : Her powerful torrents flow with sound* 

9 : May she conquer our enemies and bring her 

watery sisters. ^ 

10 : May we always sadore Sarasvatl wH^lher 
. seven sisters. 
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11 : She fills the terrestrial and aerial r^ons 

with her radiance; may she protect ns 
from oar calminators. 

12 ! May she be fit for prayer in every war. 

I S : She is the swiftest of all rivem, she is the 
object of adoration by the wise. 

14 : O Saras vat! ! lead us to riches. Bo not 
make us mean. Do not harass us with 
floods. Accept our friendship and our house. 
May we be not removed from you to 
strange regions. 

vii. 35. 11 : May Sarasvatl grant us peace. 

36. 6 : Sindhu, the mother of rivers, and the seventh 
river Sarasvatl, swollen with water, are 
flowing. 

96, 1 : Sarasvatl, full of water, is running freely. 

2 : She runs from mountain to ocean, bestowing 
wealth and fertility ; she gave Nahu^ 
batter and milk. 

3 : SftrasvSn, grants bis worshippers powerful 
sons and rehabilitates their bodies. 

4 : She is rich and always kind to her friends. 
May she hear our songs in the sacrifice. 

5 : May we bei^united with you for protection. 

6 : O white Goddess ! bestow on the worshippers 

food, and rear us with your benediction. 

96. 1 : O Vasistha ! sing songs in prayer to 
Sarasvatl. 

« 2 : O white Sarasvatl 1 men get food and 
riches from you. 

* 3: May she do us good find stimulate our 

intellect. I 
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4 : We want wife and sons ; we adore Sftraevftn 

Deva. 

5 : O SSrasvikn I protect ue by your water. 

^ 6 : May we get sons and food from him. 

viii. 21. 17 ; Has Indra given me these riches T Has the 

fortunate Sarasvatl given me ? Or O 
Citra ! you have given me. 

18 : King Citra who lived on the banks of 
Sarasvatl gave us enormous riches. 

ix. 5. 8 : May Bharat!^ Sarasvatl and Ila come at the 

sacrifice. 

67. 32 ; He who reads these alokas gets from Saras- 
vat! clarified butter, milk and water. 

81. 4: May the well-formed Sarasvatl come here 
with Pusa, Mitra, Varuna, Maruts, and 
A§vins. 

X. 19. 7 : May Sarasvatl fulfil the desires of the 
charitable men. 

8 : Sarasvatl drives with our forefathers in the 
same chariot. May she grant us food and 
freedom from disease. 

9 : May you bestow the worshipper food and 
riches in large quantities. 

10 : The wati ra are like our mother^ may the 
water cleanse us. Fam coming out of the 
water pure and free from sin. 

80. l*i : O Waters ! complete this beneficial sacrifice. 

Be the protector of sons and riches. May 
Sarasvatl grant food to the poet* 

64. 9 : May Sarasvatl, Sarayu and Sii^hu rivers 
come to protect us. Like motfaersr may 
these goddesses, give us water, swe^t m 
honey, and unctuous and nourishing as 
clarified butter. 
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65. 1 : Samsvii>tl is mentioned with other godSf 
Indrai Varuim, Rndra^ Yifnu, ete.| as 
united together. 

IS : May SarasvatX, with whom are linked various 
ideas and thoughts, hear my words. 

76. 6:0 Ganges ! O Yamuni, Saras vatf, ^jbadrn 
(Sutlej) and Paruani (Irivatl) ! divide 
among yourselves the psalms utterod by me. 

110. 8: May Bharat!, Ila and Saraavatf come and 
sit on the Kusa grass. 

131. 5 : Sarasvai! is said to have waited upon ludra 
( Vaj. S. X. 34) when he was rescued by Aivins. 

141, 5 ; Pray Aryyama, Indra, Vi^nu, and Sarasvatl 
for food. 

184. 2:0 SinIv&lX, O Sarasvatl ! hold the emlwyo. 
May Alvins produce a fcetus. 



EAKA, SINIVALI, GUS-GU, and anumati. 

Bilks (ii. 32/4. 5. 8; v» 42, 12), SinlvSll (ii, 82,6; 
«:• 184. 2), Gufigfi (whom Ssyana, in ii. 32. 8. identifies with 
Kiihu) and Anumati are four goddesses, besides Sarasvat|j 
mentioned in the Rgveda in connection with medieinei 

SSyana says : Raka is the full moon (ii. 32, 4) but she 'is 
closely connected with parturition, as she is asked to 
the work’ (apparently the formation of the embryo) ^with an 
unfailing needle/ and to bestow a son with abundant wealth 
(ii. 32, 4). Sinivail and Kuhu are (as we are told by Yiska, 
Nir. xi. 31) wives of the gods according to the mytho* 
legists (nairuktSh) and the two nights of the n’ew moon 
(amavSsye) according to the ritualists (mft 5 [^:)i SinivSlt 
being the earlier, and Kuhu the later. Sinlvftll however 
is also connected with parturition, being called * the 

broad-loined ’ (or ‘ bushy-haired’), ^ the prolific/ 

‘the handsome-armed/’ “the handsome^ 

fingered/’ being supplicated for progeny ii. 32. 6.7 
%^(^ii:), and asked to bestow pregnancy, x. lB4, 2 
(im?( ^ftf ftf«rc^) ; A* V. v. 26. 3; vi. 11.3. .YSska 
quotes from the Taitt. Br., iii. 3. 11, a verse regarding 
Kuhu, whose name does not occur in the. Eig-yeda. See also 
the account of Anumati in fidhtling^fand B|th'e Lexicon,' 

" In a hymn to Anumati (according to Pnofesaor jftoth 
the goddess of good will, as well as of procreation), A. V, 
vii. 20, she is thns identified with all things (rerse 6) ; 

‘ Annmidii was all this universe, whatever stands or 
walks, and everything that moves. Maytw, 0 goddess, 

> Muir Texts, Yol. Y, p. 846. Aee also Weber's Ind. Stod.'; r, 3% S 

andYS?. 
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enjof thy ben^voleiKse ; for tbou^ Anonimti, doot 



The following hymns in the Bgveda are addressed to 
the goddesses : 

ii. 4 : May auspicious RSkS hear. May she sew her 
work with an infallible needle^ and grant os 
wealthy and heroic sons. ^ 

5 : May gracious Rakg approach us to-day. She 
* nourishes us with thousand blessings. 

6 : Wide-hipped Sinivall, the sister of the gods, 
, grant us progeny. ( = Y.V., 34. 10). 

7 : Sinivail is said to have beautiful arms, nice 
Angers, many children, and to have delivered 
^ many women easily. 

^ 8: 1 invoke Guhgu, Siniv&iX, Raka, Sarasvatl; 
/ Iddranl and Varunani for welfare. 

: See p. 116. 

184. /:.See p. 119. 


Iti 


‘ Muir : Saiwkrit Vol. V, p, 398. 



CHAPTER III 


DAKSA 

Daksa sprang from Aditi, and Aditi came forth from 
Daksa. After her the gods came into being, (x. 72, 4. 5), 
Obtain luminous gods are said to be the sons or descen- 
dants of Daksa, (vi. 50. 2). Roth (Ulus, of Nirukta, pj. 51) 
interprets Daksa as the spiritual force and Aditi as the 
spaces. Dak^^s wife is Prasuti, the mother of Sat! who 
married Siva. Daksa celebrated the famous sacrifice, 
the Dak^-Yajfia, in which all the gods except Siva were 
invited. To punish her father, Satl went to the sacrifice, 
and when Dak^a proceeded with his Yajna without Siva, 
she gave up her life. To avenge her death, Siva sent 
Virbhadra; and a struggle ensued, in which Daksa ^s head 
was severed from his body. It was afterwards suBstituted 
by a goat’s head, when Siva’s wrath was pacified by 
prayer. The sacrifice was completed with a share assigned 
to Siva. In iii. 27. 10, Ha is the daughter of Dak^a; she 
married Budra. 

Daksa is called the Prajapati, i. e,y the creator of living 
beings. He is one of the Adityas (ii. 27. 1) who were six 
(ii. 27. 1) or seven (ix. 114) or eight (x. 72. 8) in number 
in the Rgveda but more in later literature (Satap. Br., ii. 
6. 3. 8; Mbh., Adiparva, 121). BrahmE taught him the 
Science of Medicine. Daksa was the teacher of the two , 
Asvins, the twin sons of the sun. 

nen( %n f iT t : i 

Susruta Saihhffa, 1. t. 

am ^ ^ 

A§tS6ga Hpdaya Saifahitt, L 
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Bbftva PrakSSa, 1. i. 
See also Caraka SaihfaitS, I. i. 

GBNEALOGT OF THE TEACHEB8 OF MEDICINE. 
Brahnift 

I 

Prajapati Dak9a 
Afivini KornSraa 


BharMraja- 


Galava and others 


^11 


Agniye^ Jatukar^a Bhela Harlta K^Srapagi Dfaan¥antari 

Caraka 

and > Redactors. 

Drd(;fara)a ) 

1 I n I I 

Suaruta Aupadhenava Aarabhra FaufkalSvata KaravfiTya 


and others 


KiKSrintia (Redactor). 


The resemblance of iBsculapius (the reputed eon 
Apollo) and his two sons Machaon and Podalarius, 
Daksa, ethe preceptor of the two Afinrins, the offspring of 
the sun, who after learning the Ayurv«de from their lather 
becamS the medical attendants of thi gods, is no dooH 
very remarkable. 


r fl. 
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Formulie attributed to Dsk^ : — 

I. MaharSsnidikvitba — PrajSpati — B. P., II, ii, p. 587. 

1. MaharIsnIdi KvItha. 
iw: I 

wfwwnftfjsw I 

fRmraml i 

Kwnffgaiwftil; i 
amd ftif»re»nJiwi|fwn i 
^ wn i 

u^nanfk irad i 

snfTtjiig ^ i 

^n»nt3 -a i 

fsrt ^T*j% ?wTfi?t i 

?ww% I 

^wfil #T$ It ^t^PWimir 11^1 1 
»&>»f wjwb fmi I 
JIW3 g«st' sn% ftftwi; wr i 
wat qmwi^ ^wtsrfi umir. i 
*»fnwnfir^ w irsiTqfitfiir»ifiR!m a 

tfk JifKWifif iwr; ( ” 



YAMA 


Yama or the Indian Pluto in the Veda ie the god and 
ruler of the dead. He is the son of Vivaevift (Ev., ix. 113. 
8 ; X. 14. 1 (=:Av., viii. 2. 11 ; xviii. 1. 49) ; x* 14. 5 ; 58. 
1 ; 6U. 10) and Samnyu, the immortal daughter of 
Tvasta (Rv,, x. 17. 1. 2). He is said to have been one of 
the original pair of human beings (x. 10. 2) and to have 
sprung from the Gandharva, a deity of the atmosphere, and 
his wife ApySyoni (x. 10. 4). In the same hymn to per- 
petuate the human race, his twin sister is said to have 
requested him for cohabitation. But he is declared to have 
resisted the solicitations of his twin sister Yam! or Yamuna 
to form a sexual union with her for the continuation of the 
species (Roth, Journ. German Orient. Soc., iii. 335 ; iv. 
426; lllustr. of Nirukta, p. 138). He was the first of 
mortals who died and discovered the way to the other 
world ; he giiides other men thither, and assembles 
them in a home for ever (x, 14. 1. 2; Av., vi. 28, 
3; xviii- 1. 49. 50; 3. 13). In the Taitt. S., vi. 1. 
4. 3, it is said: “The gods and Yama contended in this 
world. Yama took away the vigour and energy of the 
gods. This is his characteristic. The gods reflected, 
' Yama has become the same as we are.’ Muller thinks 
that Yama’s character is solar. Sun also is the son of 
Vivasvat and like Yama he is sometimes considered 
as sending death (Rv., viii. 67. 20: also Av., xix. 

9. 7 ; xviii, 3, 62) ; he is sometimes spoken of as 
preserving from Yama (Rv., i. 116. 2 ; vii. 33. 9; ix. 68. 
3. 5 ; X.* 12. 6 ; 13. 2. 4 ; 53. 8 ; 64. l2S. «). 
&tap. ^BrShma., 109, Yama is ident^ed with the sun 
(xiv, 1^ 8, 4) ; but he is, a little father on 8, 
2, 11) similarly identified with V5yu. f 
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Max Muller understands Vivasvat to represent the sky, 
Saranyu the dawn, Yama originally the day, and YamI, the 
twin sister, the night* They are identified by some with 
the first human pair ; and another hymn says that he 
** was the man that died.” He had two dogs as his 

messengers (Av., v. 30. 6; viii. 1. 9; 2. 11 ; 8. 10); one 
of them is said to be black and ,the other spotted (x. 14. 
10-12). In i. 29. 3, his two female messengers are 
referred to, and Indra is prayed to cast them, asleep. 
In X. 165. 4 and Av., vi. 28. 3, Yama is identified with 
death and a bird is said to be the herald of approaching 
death of animals. 

In the Rgveda Yama is nowhere represented as the 
punisher of the wicked, an idea very much dilated upon 
in later times. But his insatiable dogs are no doubt 
objects of terror, and in x. 97. 16, deliverance is prayed 
from the bonds of Yama and Varuna. 

In the MahabhSrata he is the son of Sun by SamjnS, 
and the brother of Vaivasvata Manu, and mythologically, 
the father of Yudhisthira. He is the judge of the dead. 
For the Pauranic legend of Yama and his step*mother 
Chaya, see page 84. 

In the Vedic hymns, Yama is never said to have been a 
physician. He sends death and is the King of the departed. 
In bis abode, the virtuous enjoy blessedness after death. 

According to Barnouf, the powerful King Jamsid, 
Ferudin and Garsaspa as mentioned by the celebrated 
Persian poet Firdusi are the same as Yim, Thrate^ana and 
Keresaspa of the Zend A vesta ; and these names are again 
to be traced to the Rgvedic gods : Yama, Traitana and 

JnSnirnava : YamarSja is said to have " written a 
book on medicine called Jnanarnava (or the S^a of 
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Knowledge). It is mentioned in the BrahmaTMTarta 
Puiilna. There is also a Dbarma SSstra which bears the 
name of Yama as its author. 

Hymns relating to Yama in the Bgveda : — 

X. 10, 1-14; 14, 1-16 ( = Av., xviii. 1, 49; Nir. 
X. 20) 15. 1. (=V.S., 19. 49; Nir., 11. 18); 17. 12. 

X. 10. 1-14: The famous hymn by Yama and his sister 
Yaml in the form of a dialogue about 
cohabitation between brothers and sisters* 

14. 1. Adore Yama, the son of Vivasvan. He takes 
the pious to the hajipy land. All men go to hiiii^|^ 
2. Yama points out the way in which our fore- 
fathers went. 

•1. Yama is magnified by the help of the Angiris 
as Indra by the Kavyas. 

4, O Yama ! take your seat with the Angiras in 

this sacrifice. 

5. Come with the Angiras. We invoke Vivasvat, 

your father. 

0. Our forefathers Angirli, Atharvans and Bbfgu 
have come ; may they bless us. 

7. You go to the way of our forefathers ; go to 

King Yama and Varuna. 

8. Go to heaven and live in the company of our 

forefathers and Yama. Leave evil there and 
return home. 

9. Yama has fixed this cremation ground for the 

dead. 

10. Pass by the two dogs in baste and live in 
^ company of the fathers and Ywia. 

11. O Yama, protect this dead mail from your dogs 
• who guard the way. O Xingt make him 

fortunate and free from disellBe. 
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12. Those two insatiable messengers have big noses ; 

may they give us strength : may we see 
the sun. 

13. Prepare Soma for Yama, and for him make 

oblations. The sacrifice goes towards him. 

14. Adore Yama; may he grant us long life. 

15. Offer oblations for Yama. We adore the sages 

who showed us the right path. 

16. Yama gets Trikadruka sacrifices. 

1 : The god Tvasta gave her daughter in marriage. 
When Yama’s mother was married, the wife 
of Vivas van disappeared. 

2. The immortal Sai*anyu was concealed from men, 
and a lady like her was given to Vivasvan ; 
she conceived the two Asvins ; and Saranyu 
gave birth to twins,. 



VAEUIJA* 

Varuna, tbe son of Aditi (i, 24, 15), the god of 
the ocean in later mythology, is not so described 
in the Rgveda. He rather occupies a more conspicu- 
ous place but his connection with water can distinctly 
be traced in the Vedic literature (Rv., i, 161, 14; 
ii, 28, 5 ; vii, 49, 2-4; 64, 2; viii, 41,^8; 58, 12; 
ix, 90, 2’; V. S., X, 7 ; Av., Hi, 2, 3 ; iv,jlS, 12 ; 16, 3 ; v, 24, 
4 ; vii, 83, 1). He is frequently associated with Mitra in 
tbe hymns of the Rgveda as the ruler of earth and skies 
(v, 62, 3; 63,7; 67, 5; 69,1,4; vii, 61, 4 ; x, 102, 2) ; 
as the guardians of the world (ii, 27, 4 ; v, 62, 9 ; vii, 51, 
2 ; viii, 25, 1 ; x, 126, 4) ; as martial gods (i, 25, 5 ; 124, 
6; 136, 1 ; V, 66, 2; 67, 1; 68, 1, 3; vi, 49, 1 ; 51, 10 ; 
67, 5, 6 ; viii, 84, 11 ; 64, 2 ; viii, 25, 8 ; 56, 1 ; 90, 2) ; 
as Rudra, the terrible (v, 70, 2, 37) ; as Asura, the divine 
(viii, 25, 14; 27, 20; 36, 2 ; vii, 65, 2) ; and as the universal 
monarch (i, 71, 9 ; 136, 14 ; 187, 1 ; v, 62, 6 ; 63, 2, 8, 5 ; 

65, 2 ; 68, 2 ; vii, 64, 2 ; viii, 23, 30 ; 25, 4, 7, 8 ; 90, 2 ; 
X, 65, 5). They are described as the righteous (i, 2, 8; 
28, 15; 36, 4; ii, 27, 4; v, 63, 1 ; 65, 2; 67, 4; vii, 64, 2 ; 

66, 13 ; viii, 23, 30 ; 25, 8), the lords of truth (i, 23, 5) 
and haters of falsehood (i, 152, 1 ; ii, 27, 4 ; vii, 60, 5 ; 
66, 13). They discharge the rain (v, 62, 3), cause the sky 
to shine (x, 65, 5) and help the foolish to be wise (vii, 60, 

6 , 7 ). 

Yarnna is also separately magnified many times, (ii, 
27 ; 28 ; V, 85 ; vii, 86 ; viii, 27, 7 ; 41 ; 42, 1-2; x, 61, 26), 
but Mitra only once (iii, 59). SSyana expresses the opinion 
that Mitm is the god of the day (i, 89, 3)^j|Mid Varuna is the 
setting sun (vii, 87, 1 ; — SSyana*) or th^^god of the night 

' Sul % ^ xxft i 

" Sayaoa. 
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(Taitt. Br., i. 7, 10 ; Taitt. Sain., i, 18, 16 ; ii, 1, 7, 4; vi, 
4, 8). According to ^tapatha Br., this earth is Mitra and 
the heaven is Yarupa. The Yedic Mitra is identified with 
the Mithra (Windischman) and the Asura Yamna with 
the Ahara Mazda (Roth) or Yarena (Westergaad) of 
the Zend Avesta. The Yaruna corresponds in name to 
the Uranos of the Greeks. 

Yaruna ^s sometimes said to be visible to the worship* 
pers (i, 25, 18 ,- vii, 88, 2) in this world, and ia the next 
he and Yama shall be beheld by the pious after death 
(x, 14, 7). He is said to be the highest god of the Aryan 
races (Jour. Germ. Or. Soc., vi, 71) 

The far sighted (i, 25, 5, 16 ; viii. 90, 2), thousand* 
eyed (vii, 34, 10) Yaruna lived in a house which had 
thousand doors (vii, 88, 5) and thousand columns (ii, 41, 5 ; 
V, 62, 6). Dressed in golden mail (i, 25, 13), and seated in 
his chariot drawn by horses (v , 62, 8), Yaruna beholds 
all things around him (v, 62, 4, 8; 63, 1). His golden* 
winged messengers (i, 25 ; x, 123, 6) behold both worlds 
(i, 24, 13 ; vi, 67, 5 ; vii, 87, 18). The Bun*eyed (vii, 66, 
10 ; 61, 1 ; 63, 1 ; x, 37, 1) and beantifnl*handed god is 
the King or King of kings (i, 24, 7, 8; 25, 10; ii, 27, 10 ; 
28, 1, 6; iv, 1, 2 ; v, 40, 7 ; 85, 1, 3 ; vi, 68, 9; vii, 
42,1; 64, 1; 87, 6; x, 103, 9; 132, 4 ; 178, 6). He is 
the source of knowledge and dwells everywhere as a mler 
(v, 85, 2 ; vi, 70, 1 ; vii, 86, 1 ; 87, 5, 6 ; viii, 41, 4, 6, 10 ; 
42, 1 ; 87, 5). Wind is bis breath (vii, 87, 2). Rivers 
flow by his command (i, 24, 8 ; ii, 28, 4 ; vii, 87, 1). The 
moon and stars obey him (i, 24, 10) and he opens out 
paths for the sun (vii, 70, 4). He knows the fiight o^ 
birds in sky, the path of ships in oenan, and the course of 
wind (i, 21, 7), but ho is unknown to birds and the rivers 
(i, 24, 6). His laws are fixed (i, 28, 6, 10 ;.44, 14 ; 141,0 j 
ii, 1, 4; 28,8; Hi, 54, 18; viii, 25, 2). He inutmcts 
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in mysteries (vii, 87, 4), who claims his friend- 
ship (Wii, 88, 4), implores his forgiveness and entreats for 
his life. Hid is the possessor of divine wisdom or mayii 
(iii, 61, 7 ; v, 63, 3, 4, 7 ; vi, 48, 14 ; *vii, 28, 4 ; x, 99, 
10; 147,5). 

Varuna is said to have a hundred, a thousand medicines 
as remedial agents (i, 24, 9), and he is the guardian of 
immortality (viii, 42. 2). He is prayed for to drive away 
evil and sin (i, 24, 9 ; v, 85, 7, 8), to prolong life (i, 24, 11 ; 
25, 12) and spare the lives of transgressors of his laws 
(i, 25, 1), though they are liable to punishment by his noose 
(i, 24, 5 ; 25, 21 ; vi, 74, 4 ; vii, 65, 3 ; 84, 2 ; x, 85, 24 ; 
Av., iv, 16, 6). '' From dire disease preserve us free is the 
prayer of the Vedic Rsi to Varuna. It is said that he, 
who constantly sings the hymn 'Uduttamarh Varuna 
p&sam never suffers from any disease. He gets himself 
cured of disease, if he recites this sama : 

iwroRfwmi mn irsnw: wwini n Pw nw viwjii 

SSmavidhSna Brfthmana, II. I. 

£a or Cannes was the earliest (5,000 B. C.) known 
Sumerian deity associated with the art of healing. He 
was called the Lord of the Deep.^’ He arose from the 
sea and instructed the people in science and learning.” 
As god of the sea, he is credited with certain healing 
powers, from which the sick may derive benefit by bath- 
ing in the sea. His son Marduck, the chief Babylonian 
deity of healing was believed to give health and to punish 
men with disease through the medium of the heavenly 
bodies. He is said to afflict the guilty K^^ith dropsy. The 
followings verses refer to the power of %he god to inflict 
disease on the guilty and to restore the <|0ad to life : 

^ d Marduck, thou art glorious amoilg great ^ds, 

No will is greater than thine, t 

' I ■ 
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Tbou e&nst inflict upon the guilty one 

A dropsy which no incantation can cure. 

Thou art the marvellous one who taketh pleasure 

In raising the^ead to life the healing of the sick) 

Marvellous one who hath power to give life 

By thy spells the sick are restored/’ 

In the Rgveda, i, 24, Varuna is described as giver of 
long life. In vii, 86-89, the short final hymn alludes to the 
power of Varuna to cure dropsy. Varuna as a water-god 
inflicts on man dropsy as a punishment for their sin. 

the story of Dogs tail Suna^pha, wherein King 
Haridcandra is said to have been attacked with the 
'desease.) 

The idea that dropsy was caused by the wrath of 
Varuna might liave originated from the common belief 
still prevalent in India, and once fully believed in Eng- 
land, that dropsy could be caused by drinking too much 
water and that a patient suffering from dropsy contracted 
the distemper by drinking too much water.’^^ 

The following epithets are applied to Varuna in the 
Rgveda : 

Asura (i, 24, 14 ; ii, 28, 7 ; 27, 10 ; iv, 63, 3, 7; v, 
86, 5). 

Praceia (i, 24, 14). 

Aditya (v. 69, 4). 

B^udra (v. 70, 2). 

Suksatra (vii, 89, 1-4). 

Deva (vii, 60, 52 ; 61, 7 ; viii, 42, 3). 

Rijt (vii, 89, 1). 

K^triya (vii, 64, 2). 


^ B. M. J., IS88, Vol. II, p, 1276-6. 
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la the followiog hymns Varans is invoked with otiier 
god in the l^gveda : 

Indra and Varnna : see p. 105. 

Mitra and Varava : i, 129, 3; 186; 137; 151; 152; 
158} iii, 62, 16-18 ; v, 41, 1 ; 52, 14; 62 ; 68-72 ; vi, 67 ; 
vii, 40, 2 ; 50, 1 ; 52, 2 ; 60, 5-12 ; 61 ; 62 ; 63, 5, 6 ; 64 ; 
65 ; 66, 1-13 ; viii, 29, 9, 10 ; 47, 1 ; 101 ; x, 6 J , 25 ; 132.. 
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In the ^veda the Afivins are described as the twin sons 
of Vivmnt and Saranyu (x> 17. 2), They are also 
eallad the sons of sky (i. 7, 12 ; 84, 1 ; 182, 1 ; x. 61, 4) or 
the offspring of the ocean (i, 46, 2). Ui^ is their 
sister (i, 180, 2) and UrjSnl (i, 119, 2) or Stlrya, the 
daughter of the sun, their wife (i, 116. 17 ; 117, 18 ; 1 18, 
5 ; 119, 5 ; iv, 40. 6 ; v, 78, 5 ; vi, 63, 5 ; 68, 3 ; 69, 3, 
8 ; vii, 68, 3 ; 69, 4 ; viii, 8, 10 ^ 85 ; x, 39, 11 ; etc). They 
are named conjointly N&satya (i, 116, 1, 2, 4, 9, 10, 11, 14, 
17, 19, 20, 23) and Dasra ; — ^but these names in later times 
became the names of the two Alvins respectively. Now 
who were these Alvins ? YSska, the oldest commentator, 
in the Nirukta, thus remarks : — 

§ 

Next in order are the deities whose sphere is the 
heaven ; of these the Afivins are the first to arrive. 
They are called Aivins because they pervade everything, 
the one with moisture and tl^ other with light. 
AurnabbSva says they are called Ai§vrns, from the horses. 
Who then are those Asvins ? * Heaven and earth ’ say 

some j ‘ Day and Night ’ say others ; * The Sun and Moon ' 
say others ; * Two Kings, perforniers of holy acts * say the 
kgendarj' writers. Their time is subsequent to mid* 
night, whilst the manifestation of light is delayed. The 
dark portion denotes the intermediate (godaslndra?), 
the light portion Aditya (the Sun).’^^ 

Both following the renn^rks of YSska, identifki the tiro 
Asvins with Indra and the Sun ; but this identifi^^ion is 

^ Muir t Sanskrit ^extt, Tol. p. 2S4 
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cmwarvanted for Dargi the oommentator on Ylaln tmm 
fittributes to the latter the view which Prof. Roth aserihee 
to him. r 

The Aivins are Iod|; armed (i, 3, 1), swift banded 
(i, 3, 2) gods who are ever young (vii, 67, 1 0 ; 69, 8) and 
know no old age (i, 112, 9 ; 116, 20). They are powerful 
gods (i, 3, 2) who go lo all directions (i, 4, 6, 14), 
perform various deeds (i, 3, 2), and know everything (i, 
120,. 2). They are of terrific paths (i, 3, 3) and fcr tliem 
the Rbhus made a car which goes everywhere (i, 20, 3 ; 
X, 89, 12). This golden car (i, 92, 18 ; 129, 4 j v, 75, 3; 
77, 3 ; viii, 5, 29) was triangular in shape (i, 31, 12; 47, 
2), and had three wheels (i, 34, 2, 5, 9, viii, 8, 23) and three 
columns (i, 34, 2 ; 47, 2; 118, I, 2; 157, 3). It was 
'drawn iJy horses (i, 116, 17 ; 1 18, 5 ; 119,1,5; 1*7, 6; 
158, 8; 180, 6 ; iii, 50, 2-8 ; iv, 45, 4-7 ; vii, 69, 1 ; viii, 
5, 7) who were called Hari (i, 181, 5) or hy asses (i, 34, 9 ; 
116, 2; Nigbantu, I, 14) which were whipped (i, 22, 3); 
sometimeB the car was drawn without any horse (i, 112, 

1 2 ; 120, 1 0) or with Gangetic porpoise and ass (i, 1 16, 1 8). 
They had a ship with a hundred oars (i, 1 16, 5). They are 
the gods of cure (i, 92, 18 ; viii, 8, 19) and they know the 
earthly, the aerial, and the heavenly medicines (i, 84, 6). 
They performed many wonderful cures which are related 
elseirhere. They drink soma for pleasure (i, 46, 12) atkd 
sound conchshell as they travel in their car. 

In some passages in the Rgveda the A5vios, like the 
Ifthhus, are described as men wVl (i, 8, 2 ; 180, 4 ; 182, 8). 
Evidently they were men, skilled in surgery and 
horsemanship. Gkildstuoker takes (be same view and 
I quot^ bis remarks from Mnir% Saodcrit Texts, Vok Y.,* 
,p. 255. 

"{The myth of the Alvins is, in' my opimon, of 
the class of .myths in which two| distinct elemeittn, ^ 
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eosmica! and the human or historical^ have gradually 

become blended into one The historical or human 

^element in it, I believe, is represented by those legends 
which refer to the wonderful cure/ effected by the Alvins, 
the Gosmical element is that relating to their luminous 
nature. The link which connects both seems to be the 
mysteriousness of the nature and effects of the phenomena 
of light, and of the healing art at a remote antiquity. 
That there might have been some horsemen or warriors of 
gi'eat i*enown who inspired their contemporaries with 
awe by their wonderful deeds, and more especially by their 
medical skill, appears to have been the opinion of some 
old commentators mentioned by Yfiska, for some 
^legendary writers’ he says, took them for ‘ kings, 
performers of holy acts ; ’ and this view seems likewise 
borne out by the legend in which it is narrated that the 
gods refused the Asvins admittance to a sacrifice on the 
ground that they had been on two familiar terms with 
men.’^ 

I may add that the cures performed by the Alvins as 
described in the Bgveda do not always partake of a superna- 
tural character ; those cures can be performed by moiiial 
surgeons. Many of the deeds attributed to them are of the 
more ordinary of medical practice. As mgards the myth of 
their birth, developed in later times, see Bhiskara. (Also 
^^v., 10, 7, 2). 

The Alvins bear some resemblance to Chiron the 
Centaur who was very famous for his knowledge of medi- 
cine. The herb which healed Cbiron^s wounds bore the 
name of Centauay after him. Like the Alvins, be is said 
to have taught his knowledge of simples to Aesculapius, 
to Hercules, to Aristes and other Greek heroes. The 
Centaurs were the wild inhabitants of Thessaly. They 
were skilful horse tamers and riders, and from this Chiron 
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IB uttid to have the form of half man and half horse. We 
think that the legend of Saranyii and Vivasvat who 
assumed the form of horses might have similar origin. 
Max Miiller expresses the same opinion ; " The legend 
'of the Saranyu and Vivasvat assuming the form of 
horses may be meant simply as an explanation of the 
name of their children, the Aivins.” * 

The Asvin twins bear some physical resemblance to 
Castor and Pollux, ‘ the two handsome, beautiful young 
men that ride upon white horses/ They are the twin 
sons of Jupiter and Leda. She was the wife of Tyndarus, 
King of Laconia, whom Jupijter loved. Castor was a 
horse tamer, and Polydeuces (Lat. Pollux), the master 
of the art of boxing. Like the Advins they fought many 
battles, but they had no knowledge of medicine. 

In the recent excavations at Boghaz Koyi in Cappa* 
docia in North-Western Mesopotamia, Winckler discovered 
in certain documents in cuneiform character names of four 
Vedic gods, viz., Mitra, VaruM, Indra and Nasatyas or the 
ASvins, among other gods worshipped by the Kings of 
Mitani in the Euphrates Valley about 1600 B.C. It is 
.possible that " these tribes, being neighbours and perhaps 
subjects of Vedic tribes who had reached a higher level of 
civilization, adopted the Vedic gods, and thus brought the 
Vedic worship with them to their new homes in 
Mesopotamia It is said that even . the Mitanian 
Kings coined their names from the ancient Vedic 
language.® In the Zend Avesta Ngsi^tya assumes the 
name Naunghaithya. . . 

^ ^ Science of Language (1882), Vol. if* p. 580. 

» J. E. A. 8., p. 726, im I 

• ESger : History of Babyloii, Vol I, ?|. 110. 


18 
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iNciDBins or Their Life. 

The following legends are mentioned in the 
Bgreda : — 

(1) When the sage Cyavana became old and decrepit, 
he was restored to youth and beauty, and was made 
acceptable to bis young wife Sukanyfi, daughter of 
l^ryySti (i, 116, 10 ; 117, 18 ; 118, 6 ; v, 74, 6.; vii, 68, 
6 j 71, 5 ; X, 89, 4). 

(2) They restored Visnapu to his father YiivakSya, 
the son of Kfsna (i, 116, 23 ; 117, 7 ; vii, 86, 3; viii, 86; 
X, 66, 12). 

(8) They rendered the old Kali young who gained his 
wife (i, 112, 16 ; X, 89, 8). 

(4) They brought to Vimada, the bride Kamadyu, 
also called iSundhyuva, the beautiful daughter of 
Purumitra (i, 112, 9; 116, 1; 117, 20; x, 89. 7 ; 
65. 12). 

(5) They favoured Bhujyu, son of King Tngra and 
bore him home on their ships when he was left in the middle 
of the sea (i, 112, 6, 20; 116,8,4,5; 117, 14, 16, ; 
118, 6 ; 119, 4, 8 ; 168, 3 ; ISO, 6 ; 182, 6-7 ; vi, 62, 6 ; 
vii, 68, 7 ; 69, 7 ; viii, 5, 22 ; x, 89, 4 ; 40, 7 ; 66, 12 ; 
143, 5). 

(6) When Vijpa1a’| leg was severed in battle, they 
substituted an iron leg instead (i, 112, 10; 116, 15; 
117, 11; 118, 8; X, 39, 8). 

(7) They cured Ejraiva of his blinduMs, inflicted as a 
punidiment by his father (i, 112, 8 ; 116, 16 ; 117, 17 ; 
120 , 6 ). 

(8) They restored FarSvf ja, who was Wind a^ lantii(, 
to sight and power of locomotion (i, 112, 8). 



f ^ 

(9) ^hey nktsed mi reviTad tlia Bava who HKi 

bound and drowned in a well j[i, 112, 5 ; 116, 24 ; 117, 
4,12 ; 118, 6 5 119, 6 ; i, 39, 9)1 * 

(10) Yandana was raised by them out of a pit and 
restored by them to youth from decrepitude (i, 112, 5 ; 

116, 11 ; 1 17, 6 ; 118, 6 ; 119, 6, 7 ; x, 39, 8). 

» 

(11) They bestowed wisdom on KakslvSn^ of the 
Prajra dynasty, made him young and caused wine and 
honey to flow forth from their horses^ hoofs (i, 116, 7 ; 

117, 6 ; X, 143,1), 

(12) Delivered Atri and his companions from a gloomy 
abyss, where they were thrown by evil spirits (i, 112, 7, 16; 

118, 8; 117, 3; 118, 7; 119, 6; 180, 4; y, 78,4; vii, 
71, 6 ; viii, 5, 25 ; 73, 3, 78 ; x, 89, 9, 40, "?) ; and gave 
him food and made him young (x, 147, 1), 

(18) In response to Vadhrimatfs invocations, they 
gave her a son called Hiranyahasta and delivered her with 
ease (i, 116, 13; 117, 21; vi, 62, 1 ; x, 39, 7; 65, 12). 

(14) They cured princess Ghosa, the daughter of 
K&k§ivina, of her leprosy and gave her a husband even 
when she became an old maiden (i, 117, 7, 19 ; x, 39, 3, 6 ; 
40, 5, 9). Her son Suhasti praised them (i, 120, 5), 

(16) They caused the cow of Sayu, who had left off 
bearing, to yield milk, (i, 112, 3 ; 116, 22; 117, 20; 118, 
8 ; 119, 6 ; vi, 6*^^, 7 ; vii, 68, 8 ; x, 39,tl3). 

(16) They gave Pedu a swift white horse which over- 
came his enemies (i, 116, 6; 117,9; 118,9; 119,10; 
vii, 71, 5 ; x, 39, 10). 

(17) They hejped Indra (x, 131, fi) and other persons 
(i. 112 ;* 116 ; 117 ; 118 ; 119) and rpcued from the jaws 
of a wolf a quail (i, 112, 8 ; 116,14; 117,16; U8, 8; 
X, 89, 18). 
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(18) They cared Eaksivat of blindness and deafness 
(i, 1 18, 120 j) and sage Srona of his weak knees (i, 112, 8). 

Q9]f The Asvins also gave sight to Kanva (i, 117, 8 ; 
118, 7 ; viii, 8, 20), and the power of hearing to the son of 
Nrsada (i, 11, 7, 8). 

(20) Delivered YSmadeva from his^ mother’s womb 
(i, 119, 7). 

(21) They killed the son of Visan Asura with poisoned 
arrow (i, ll7, 16); with Indra killed PrthuSrava’s • enemy 
(i, 116, 21); killed Samvara for DivodSsa (i, 112,14); 
also killed Pani (i, 184, 2). 

(22) SSved Rajarsi Antaka, Karkandhn, Vaj^a (i, 112, 
6),Pf8angi, Purukutsa (i, 112, 7),Kutsa, Naryya, Srutaryya 
(i, 112, 9 ; *x, 40, 6), Vesa, son of Asva (i, 112, 10), 
KaksIvSn, son of USija (i, 1 1 2, 11) Mandhata (i, 112, IS), 
Bharadvaja (i, 112, 13; 117, 11), Yamra, Pytbi who was 
without horse (i, 112, 16), Sayu (i, 112, 16 ; vii, 68, 8), 
Manu, sage Syfimaiasmi (i, 112, 16),^aryyata (i, 112, 17), 
Adhrigu (i, 112,20; viii, 22, 10), KcsSnu (i, 112, 21), 
Kutsa, son of Arjjuna ; Turbiti, Dabbiti, Dbvasanti and 
Purusanti (i, 112, 23), King Jabai^ when surrounded by 
enemy (i, 116, 20; 117, 16; vii, 71, 5), Yasa (i, 116, 
21 ; viii, 8, 20 ; x, 40, 7), Dirghatami, son of MamatS, 
from fire and water against Traitana (i, 158, 4-6) ; 
Priyamedba (viii, 5, 25), Medhatithi, Dafiabroja, Gosaryyi, 
(viii, 8, 20); Tryasdasyu (i, 112, 14; viii, 8, 21), Tak^i, 
Paktha (viii, 22, 10), UwnS, (x, 40, 7); KrSa (i, 112, 14; 
7, 40, 8) ; Svaiyuva (x, 40, 8), and Kanva (viii, 5, 25). 

(23) Learned MadhuvidyS’ from Dadhici son of 
Atbarva whom they supplied with a horse’s head (i, 116, 

* According to SSya^a Ma^havidy^ also called Apikaksa is the 
science of re-uniting the severed head with the trunk : 

SSyaya (i, in, 22).' ' 
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12; 117, 22 ; 119, 9) ; became a gnest of Divodaea (i, 110, 
18; 119, 4), came to Jahou’s sons with riches and 
progeny (i, 116, 19), and gave food to Manu (i, 112, 18) 
and Saubhari (viii, 6, 26). 

(24) Gave potable rain water to merchant Dirghasravi, 
son of Usija, (i, 112, 11), recovered the cows of Tiijoka 
(i, 112, 12), made Pa^harvS strong in battle (i, 112, 17), 
and gave food to Suda^a (i, 47, 6) and BharadvSja (i, 117, 
11), and Agastya (viii, 5, 25). • 

(25) They cured SySva who was cut in three pieces 
(i, 117, 24) and gave him a bride after he was cured of 
leprosy (i, 1 17, 8) ; raised water to quench thirst of Sara 
son of !^atka (i, 116, 22) ; satisfied Vabhru with Soma 
(viii, 22, 10) and helped Gotama to drink water in the 
desert (i, 85, 11 ; 116, 9). 

(26) Gave riches to Manu (i,112, 16,18), SucSnt, 
Sudisa, the son of Pijanava (i, 112, 19), Vasa (i, 116, 21), 
Aihtu (viii, 5, 26), and King SusSma (viii, 26, 2). 

(27) Eeleased Saptavadhri and allowed him to enjoy the 
company of his wife ; she gave birth to a child, after ten 
months (v, 78, 5-9). 

(28) Gave Puraya’s mares, SumTdha’s cows, Peruka's 
food. King SSnta’s horses and men, and Purupanvi’s horses 
to Bharadviya (vi, 63, 9, 10). 

(29) Discovered Vjtra (viii, 9, 4), produced fire by 
friction with woods (x, 24, 4). 

(80) ASvins were magnified by KSksivftn, Yyafiva, 
DirghayimS and.Pythi, son of Vehk (^ii, 9, IQ). 

(SI) Gave rain water to Manu aitd furrowed thn land 
and sowed wheat (vii, 22 . 6) . 
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In the Rgveda ASvins are magnified in the following 
hymns : 


i. 3 : l,a,3. 

iii. 58. 

viii. 5. 

20 : 3. 

iv. 43. 

8. 

22 : 1-4. 

44. 

9. 

80 : 17. 

45. 

10. 

84. 

V. 41 : 3. 

22. 

46. 

43 : 17. 

26 : 1-20. 

47. 

51 : 11. 

27 : 8: 

92 ; 16-18. 

73. 

29 : 8. 

112. 

74. 

85. 

116. 

76. 

57. 

117. 

76. 

78. 

118. 

77. 

85. 

119. 

78. 

86. 

120. 

vi. 62. 

87. 

139 : 3-4. 

63. 

101 : 7-8. 

157. 

vii, 67. 

X. 24 : 4-6. 

180. 

68. 

39. 

181. 

69. 

40. 

ii. 37 : 5. 

70. 

41. 

39. 

71. 

65 : 12. 

41 : 7-9. 

72. 

106. 


78. 

181 : 5. 


74. 

148. 


References to the Asvins as medical men in the 
Rgveda : 

i. 34. 6 : Prayer for heavenly medicine, earthly medicine 
and aerial medicine. The three elements of 
* tlie body mentioned. 

Nursed Saibjn son of Vfha^pati. 

11: Prayer to prolong our life. 
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116, 15 

; Made artificial limb of iron for ITUpali^^ ^ 

167, 

4 

: Prayer to prolong our life. 


5 

: Prayer to preserve the wombs of animals. 


6- 

: You have become physician by your medicines. 

180, 

4 >-^ 

1 


10 


182, 

8 ^ : Prayer for long life^ food and strength. 

183, 

6 


184, 

6j 


ii. 9, 

4 

: Prayer to save us from old age. 

V. 75 


: MadhuvidyS Vi§5rad : Versed in the science of 
reviving dead men. 

78, 7-9 

: The mantras for prevention of abortion 



i 

vi. 62, 

7 

: You hear the prayer of women longing for 
sons. You make dry cows yield milk. 


10 

: Come to our house to give us sons. 


Sto ^wwiwwt I 
««at ft wwnS 

^ Sr 51 ^ » ” 

Bgreda, i, 116 , 16 . 

^ nm inw ?rei f^«wn iw «rft, 

siaft; ftnwn i a^lftf^n ^ 'aftpft xi^Tt ^vnm 
^vi wmw(i Ssn’— ^ fl«ai>Bww tw* 

w. ?w?5wt: ftnjiwwiw:, ‘^’— mwi, ‘^’— vn 

‘Wft ft’— artfiKw^^nn fi»ft>ft! 

^ «wft, ‘qftnwwt’— wft, «nw, ‘W: ’— im^Wit, 

»ftinW. ft^^jraw ‘aifr*-q|f» w ft ^ < twn . 
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vii* 8, 19 : Giver of cure. 

9, 11 ; Be the nourisher of the world and the body. 

15 : Give Vatsya a house, like Vimada, with 

medicines which are near and which are 
distant. 

23, 10 : You treat the sick. 

We find similar references in the Atharvaveda. 
vii. 58, 1 : The Asvins — they who are the two physicians 
of the gods — they have repelled death from 
us by their powers. 

In the Caraka Samhita the deeds preformed by ASvins 
are thus referred to : — 

The twin Asvins are celestial physicians. It has been 
said that they are partakers of a share of the offerings made 
in sacrifices. (In days of yore) when the head of sacrifice 
had been severed from his body, it was the Afivins who 
fixed it again on the trunk. 

The broken teeth of PiisSna, the torn out eyes of 
Bhaga and the stupefaction of the arms of the wielder 
of the thunderbolt were treated by him. 

“ The deity also of cool ray {riz.^ Soma) was treated by 
them when he was seized by Phthisis. Verily when 
Candra was (in consequence of Phthisis) divested of his 
handsome features, it was the ASvins who restored him 
to happiness (by curing him of bis maladies). 

Cyavan, the son of Bhrigu had not given up desire 
when he had become old and been overtaken by ugliness 
and when he had been afflicted by loss of complexion and 
voice. It was the Afivins who restored him to youth oUce 
more. 

Those foremost of physicians by these and dii^i^ 
other acts (of success in treatment) be^me obj^eto 
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worship with many high-sooled deities and others hating 
Indra for their head.^ 

In the Suiiruta Saihhitft I. the sup^atural enres 
performed by Advins are thus related : — 

It is said that the god Rudra serered the head of 
the god of sacrifice (Yajfia). Thereon the gods approached 
the divine Aivins and addressed them in the following 
manner ; — ‘ O Lord A6vin twins, who are to be the 
greatest of us all, unite the head of the Yagfia with his 
severed trunk/ The Alvins replied, * We shall do, O 
Lords, as you order us/ Then the gods propitiated the 
god Indra in order that a portion of the oblations offered 
ia the course of a sacrifice, might be allotted to those 
heavenly^* twins. The ASvias reunited the severed head of 
Yajfia to his body as prayed for.’’ The Alvins thus 
secured an everlasting glory on the art of healing and 
received the Aavin libation. At one time,” says he, 
surgeons were looked upon as unclean and unfit to mix 
in respectable society ; but the success gained by the 
Alvins in the case of Yajfia at once raised them in the 
estimation of all ” (^Vide Tait. Sadi., vi, 4, 9, 1 ,- Satap. 
Br., and Ait. Br., 1 J8). 

The following epithets are applied to the Alvins in the 
^veda : 

i^atakratu (i, 112, 28). 

Nara (i, 46, 4; 47, 8 ; 182, 8 ; 183, 3). 

MadhuvidyJI VilSrad (i, 116, 12; 117, 22; 119, 9; v, 
75, 1—9). 

Two Dhanafijayas (vii, 74, 8). 

Two Rudras (ii, 41, 7 ; v, 73, 8 ; vi^ 22, 14; 26, 6). 

Bracetjls (viii, 9, 15, 20). 

Magbavfi (viii, 26, 7). 

# ^ — — — — - — : — 

• A> 0. Kaviratna’i Tians . of Oaraka Sam|ita, pp. 1067-68, \ 

19 : ^ "" 
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daolpati (vii, 67, 6). 

Bhiipaj : (1, 116, 16 ; viii, 86, 1 ; x, 69, 5). 

Fanra (v, J4, 4). 

Amspra (Immortal) (v, 77, 5). 

Two Kings (vii, 67, 1 ; 71, 4 ; x, 39, 11). 

Two devas (vii, 70, 4 ; 74, 4; viii, 86, 4-6, 26 ; x, 24). 
Two lords of water (viii. 21, 4, 6; 26, 6), 

Two poets (x, 40, 6). 

VidhatS (i, 181, 7). 

Puss (i, 184, 3). 

Two NSsatyas : i, 3, 3 ; 20, 3; 34, 7, 9-11; 46, 5 
47,7,9; 116, 1, 2, 4, 9-11, 13, 14, 17,20, 22; 
117,6,11,23; 118, 4, 11; 180,9; 182,43; 
183, 3 ; 184, 3 ; ii, 41, 7 ; iv, 8, 6 ; 43, 7 ; 44, 
4, 7 ; V, 74, 2; 75, 7 ; 77, 4 ; 78, 1 ; vi, 68, 1, 
7,10; vii, 67, 3; 72,1,2,5; 72,5; 74, 6; 
viii, 5, i3, 32, 85 ; 8, 14, 15 ; 9, 6, 9 ; 22, 5 ; 
26, 2, 8; 42, 4-6; 57,4; 85,1,9; 101, 7; 
X, 41, 2. 

Two Dasras : i, 3, 3 ; 47, 2, 6 ; 92, 16, 18 ; 112, 24; 
117, 5, 20, 22 ; IIS, 8; 119, 7 ; 120,4; 139, .3, 
4 ; 180, 5 ; iv, 48, 4; 44, 6.; vii, 69, 8 ; viii, 
86, 1. 

Thbib Works: 

The Asvins are credited with the authorship of the 
following books : — 

1. CikitsSsSra Tantra : or the Abstract of Treatment 
by the ASvins. It is " mentioned in the Bramhavaiyarta 
PurSna.^ 

2. In the Bower MS., the eleventh chapter, treats of 
"The doctrine of Chebulic Myrobolana according .to the 

! -I - 

^ Se^ footnote 8, pp, 6-7. 
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Aivins/^ ^^This chapter apj^rently professes to be the 
Harltakl-kalpa or ^Doctrine of Chebulic Myrobolao^, 
extracted from a medical work by the Aivins. I’his may 
have been the Aivini SaiiihitS of which, however, no copy 
seems now to be known to exist. As an extract, therefore, 
from a lost work of the Aivins, the chapter is important. 
A similar Harltakl-kalpa which gives the doctrine o| 
the ancient physician H&rita on Chebulic Myrobolan 
occurs in the HSrita Sathhit^ in its Kalpa-sth&na (printed 
Ed., p. 400).’^ (Hoernle.)* 

3. The Advin Samhita : An Advin Samhita is quoted 
in Bhiva Prakada II, 3, p. 24 (Jiva. Ed.).. Dr. Cornier (see 
his Recentes Decouvertes, p. 29) possesses fragmentary 
manuscripts of two distinct works, both calling themselves 
AiSvini Samhiti, and both containing a version of a 
Uarltakl-kalpa. ^Dr. Hcernle thinks them to be medimal 
apocryphal production, 

4. Dhaturatnamala : A compilation from the Asvini 
KumSra Samhita on the preparation of metallic and 
mineral powders as oxides and other compounds of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, tin and iron. 

MSS : Bik. MSS., 1398. (Samvat 1717). 

Begins : 

w wnnsi! i 
wmm % «ivt: i 
vimm f? wim ^ fipnq i « 

End ; 

See also Devadatta of Guarat (14t^ century). 

^ — 

* Foct^te 869 in Bower MS., Oh. pti, p. 164. 
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5. Advini SaiiihitS ; 

M'S.; G.O.M.L. xxiii, 13069, 

* “ A treatise on medicine said to have been revealed 
by the celestial twin brothers Asvins. Contains Kanarese 
meaning for the stanzas. 

Beginning : 

«»r*i i 

fWS% II 

Colophon : 

End : 

^ flUT ^ ^1 H 

6. Nir.ll NidSna : “ A commentary on the Na<jl Nidana 
which is a treatise on the science of feeling the pulse, said 
to have been revealed by the twin celestial brothers ASvins.” 

MSS.: G. O. M. L. xxiii, 13151. 

Beginning : 

»n1w^’ ^ 's ^[*n ftwwV. i 

s=rsnj5iiw(^)^n^l wiwil^s i wtr* 

4> 0 

End : 

9m 9w: I ^ * 

Colophon ; ^ 
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Tbe formulae attributed to the AiSvins : — 



Formnlas. 


Books. 

Page. Verses. 




C O.D. xxiiiy 11 

, 251 


1. 

The Matolahga FiUi 

i Bower MS. 

87 

756-770 

a. 

The other „ „ 

’ »» 

») 

80-84 

8. 

The Gulma Powder 

♦» 

88 

86-6 

4. 

A6vitia«haridrfl*o&rQa 


ff 

96-101 

6. 

The Lafi^na clarified batter 


100 

216.22 

6. 

The Antifebrile 

»i if 

»» 

»» 

223-5 

7. 

The Antitoxic 

if a 

it 

102 

241-4 

8. 

The Vinda clarified batter 

ti 

103 

261-5 

9. 

Formala to core hiemorrhage 

a 

117 

418-25 

10. 

Amiita-taila 


if 

106 

287-3120 





133 

576 




V. 8. XXXV. 

C.D. xxxiii. 

f497 

29a 

11. 

Ksfra Yoga 


Isos 

388 

87b 

7b 




B. P. II. 3 

43 




. ' 

S. 8. Vi 68 

383 




Medicines for 

r » 

133 

679 



strangury 

V.8. XXXV. 

499 

48 

12. 

Ayoraja Yoga 

C. D. xzxii. 

H. P. II. 3. 

384 

37 

26a 




IH. S. III. 29 

312 


13. 

The AsyagandhS Enema 

„ 

139 

618.25a 

14. 

Fippan-YaddhAmSna Bas&yana .. 

M 

142 

7l6-787a 

16. 

Airina^raaftjana 


a 

148 

773b-81a 

16. 

A formala for 3 different graels ... 

a 

153 

810-18 

17. 

AiSyina HarTtafci Kalpa^ 

if 

164 

917-^ 

18. 

Bfhat Gofjki Pippal! 

R. 8. 

^1 





rv. M. 

489-99 


19. 

Fhalaghrta 


. ^ B. P. II, IV. 1116 

... 



CG. N. 1. 

15 





fV. M. 

228 


20. 

Amrta Ouirgala 


. ^ G, JSr II, 

240 





CC.D. 

152 


21. 

Amrtfidya Ghrta 

f O. D. 150 

‘ ( B, P, ii, xxi. 610 


22 

AmrtaprftsaT aleha 

„ 11 . 11 . 

888 

... 

28. 

^ Panarnavft Gaggala 

0, D. 

152 


24. 

Kafikum&dya Taila 

( 0. D. 

1 V.M. 

274 

412.18 


25. 

Gadhamii&dya Ghrta 

T.IL 

627 


26. 

Mahflsagandhi Oil 



''if' 

27, 

Ga^kurmA^da 


c 1 .. 628 

J A TT R TV nu 



Kaflznft^daka Eashyapa v '* 

• 





For the list see 1. A*, Februarf |9I4,' p. lx. 
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Books. Pages. Verses 

B. P. ii, vi, 368-9 
... C. D. 199 

... G. N. I 14 

( „ 69 

'■ X ASvinsaiiihifca ... 

G. N-I. 46 
83 
160 

„ 151 

166 . ... 

... Saiiiki^iptas&ra. 44 
... CikTts&sftra ^amgraha 
Goml., xxiii, 18140. 

. . . Ratnakaran 9 ed>ia Y oga- 
grantha, Goml., xxiii, 

13190. 

... Vaidya Grantha, Goral, 
xxiii. 13221. 

1. Matulanga Gugika of the Asvins. 

»rTg^TTt*nnf i 

^ mn^fw’wNnpfnra^ ii 

2. Asvins’ MiTui.UN6A Gunixi. 

€ftfTwwt ( 

wi II 

??rnji!rreire*it*pnft 

g< < ia t 4 | an fqi a4l*n.a i wa i i aflt i 


Formulse. 

28. Vrhat Nfirikelakhapda 

29. Dft<Jiniadya clarified butter 

80. SatSvarl „ „ 

81. Hiugv^ya Powder 

82. DasAfiga Oil 

33. Vrhat Agnimukha powder 

34. Citraka Haritak! Avaleha 

36. Haritak! Avaleha 

36. Citraka Avaleha 

87. Svalpakadalikhandaghrta 

38. Ayalapati Rasa 

39. MArtanda Rasa : 

40. Vfilasuryyodayo 
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f^nfiwr'<5r i 


^rm' ^ n 

mm ^ Bn^^anf^a^' 

rflFT ITw^ SfWTWT 

waipajaa’ It 

f^njf^arwamwatftwTf ^ 

g?fqft?rnw«^ i 

'wfii It 


8. As V in’s Gulma Curna. 

<TtgtR i <%i f ' a iR^ <« at Clf a A it» n i *nan; 
an^ir^ftwi gi^rm I 

a|^ «5i^ ii 

■ <"* ■ -IT* <r> 

^piBu^ 0*^ 

a?n*nPn an*rafN i 

^ ’« aiTWftr aiTOWii’. URtn: 

B^Snftnn^ h 

4. ASyina-Haridra-Ctona, 
v f T s r ^ ^ w t f%« ( »t I 

'f', 

^ »riY^' m‘ gPwal 1 

»rt^ ^ ia«rf:Rt w*w4*wi r 
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^PNnf^jqiqf Ararat qftiitq^q ii 
*m»g »nf^ i 

+ + + i?nw*w flraqqi n 

»repinr*l i 

a 

««%■ I 

qi sawxmi i i K aiTOj' i n< g ia*(N «t: ii 
^?WT*T^»in? qfs»nm «rt^; i 
?Tni9ftqT95 tn«wi«*t5S ?TOt n 


5. The Lasuna Clarified Butter, ■ 

'«nf*j*i ^*raf ^HEf 9?i i 

^Rprer I 

Mq*j!*r9S9^ ««EWiHaflw8« n 
ft*r l^i: g s ri Eimt i 

qjqw^sn^ ^Ttif»r f%TRn% a 

q[^%ar 'E i 

■RsminR wt«fq: wt^: q^ irot a 
qra^aHTiq ^ qqti*nn qqiit’g wtaq ui i 
HR! <w3qfRiTfq t%«'^^sw qw^t *i^w a 
q^ftw ' fqqt,^ qtRiq^;B5# irfinm^n i 
RnNurt fq^iqqn^i ana ^ tf qfwq a 
qiirttqni aw«t jftfrtt i 

*v . ^ -. ^ . .. . ^ -OS 

^f!?nsr wiTqTOtn»!ti3TO«r n 
qqrnretfqqit qqnn qwt i9«atrfrfqq«»i i 
qtapnai* ^ qfqqfwt qqqtftqifai a , 
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fi. ThK ANTIFKBaiLK Cl-*®!*'!*® BuTTBE. 
aw'ttwftt# irw?^ I 

Jiat al9 ^twwiawaWT « 

arnaa mat tna^mtanfitmt » 
atAarevt aPi^aaaw ifit ' 

^ana agafai «i^aaB*{ laiaaa i 

t 

7. The Antitoxic Claeified Bottrr of the ASvins. 

faaHFHW HNafvn\ i 

an8faa^ aaai fafaman' 
awaiam aat aanam mamiiftat » 
wn flfaftat ^ aai awa^ »»aa i 
aga% ait lat 'gaam' faaratp^ ii 
aia 475^ iiEft»n*i Tataaa^ a i 
aam»i aiwitit a afinwi I 

aata aa’rfWat «a»aiat a *n4tfaam i 
H(at a i4 « m ' raaa a aa laaa ^ « 

8. The Vindu Ci-aeified Butibr. 
fa^^aamfaaa i 

^ai'i1<ailSla a ait afaa; a%i i 
arfiqqiaaa 4iaf anant" asaaaa ar « 
faaarai; aada ijfat5am4tam|l i 
^ j atataita faaiNir*iaw afimi f«a»|fai 

aafiPSHH aw afait s qa aa ww^i 

« ^ 

fipaa: Piat awana atfiafaait %, 

i 

i 
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imi *rfwn^ 





«tw r«fi»pnf*i<ifitfii H 


9. A PORHUi.A OF THE ASVINS TO CURE HaBUORRHAGE. 


filRUW^ I 

Rt>W^ ^PSdftftl^WWRW ^ H 

WRTB^ig: irw’iiTH’n i 

^*f t 

sn^H^rw Prare W'twj 

TOt ^ iraarei <s« 

flrfitPwt 1 

aifJRWpll 3TOI WfH N 

^WRrWI OT11‘ ^ ’5?i’9W, I 

^pSulir <inSt <Bwn»nf»» BnrSfH i 
?wpaPjBfR'3»’ w% RW^*. I 
firt « > (*< t tMfil« » w4fiW^ wiftiij « 
4a,^!«^mt g ww ^aRT»thwi ?wta i 
^rtirerw '•tfhf i 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmimmmiiit 
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10. Aickta Oil. 

»IW I 

XXX qn:# — + ife « 

!BA|xnfv UJOT^ T^a l1 l* ^ i^q1 q «^*^ i 
*wi*niw f«wsnA flw* qqwrt q[qn*j m 
iTOi^qtn awinm: i 
fiN wrft ftum ^fcntnq wmam: ti 
WT%n 1IW i 

q 4\q»0q t < i ww . firarwfiq' x»»q0 ^i.n 
u»ntq t wnwiqna^*«qi9«i : i 

^ rqwq^ fwtft w OTqrOTq[u 
yq iqn H ’ q i B qnP t i 

iqttwi xifVqnwr, w^snwnft ^ h 

’wrft^ fiFJfrtN qn*^qqm^ i 

f«*nrq: » 

q^W qn qww.^ ’n»ef»rR,i 

’^SWR. «ITqajqt>i*ltl«n il 

qi q wwgn » i ^ l^4qfq "q ITOW: I 

»n«w, qqqwn^gwi fq«t%sqw. fqqnilfl. ii 
qtiwnqiiiJ 9 qrsq ^iWqtq^ » 
qqrt^ qwpwt < ft qwiq » qw »i ^aqqj w i ii 
qii -q qj*t ^ vtit « < i0q qt ♦ 
j ft qq^ q MqT t *T!Plt ^>«8«qqi* ^ 

9|;q’ qV^ qtqqqqpi*! qqHq q i ■ 

* '*?!’ ''', 

fiWftH ’#i3trtfWfNl ^IraUPl ^ . *1 
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t gwaqqf WfT^n qf«Tf*t n »l 

qjifeqf "i*!' ^iPiuftfwqiSiq ^ n 

gfe»Tyif»?T (y» i » h i*T«< : q^fSirmst * 

SRsn siJi« qftr*n « 
?i«n<s«gq| qq; i 

•qqttwiN fi^qq? 11 

amsilsq fqqqfaj qi i 

q«tqf f%q« qiaiqi q*re «qin qroqr*i « 
qft^ q%:qnqi qtqlqs^ I 
ftanfirq ^ qqq: BRwq^t ii 
iratBl^q fqtgjww^ I 

qwwFiqqqrqq qrw^qiqqfqt n 
<a*jOqmn*iqfi<Pgq T « Tt qqtrqqq, t 
qw«qnq^t«T»nw^ q w«tqrt Siqq^ii 
qma iqiHt qmwTwyqt q q ^ i 
qnqr«4 ^tqrraf qsw qffiwm; u 
fieraw qw ainfqt q^q iqi g q w fr i 

qiStfqq^ qTqartq f»qi»l TWB|T*l fqqqrt ^ I) 

’S tqrqnn qftiqmrwn»i qqi1%q fq ti r u B fn ( 

q » qqq< C «w qlft » ' ^ft#qifitfqq*qw{ I 

qq? q4t»n?f qqpBi »r»(q: ftw m 

aq^qwqq^ a t ^nclqftqt i ia : i 

qfryqrwq wararii «niq#qt qrfq: » 

— ■ '■l yi. I , 

?w^n?! ^j^inf'cqwqiftrfii t - 
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ll. KsIila Yoga. 


n ^ %i*w. t 


12. AyokIja Yoga. 

^ 4t<w T 

'nfllYTsi: *w*n t 


13. Tbb AsvaoanshS. Ebbma. 

’W. »T«m TW^lfM HBWPTO^ l 

^ ’•'Hr '541u«H«J^ M 

?g[w>niT^^piw: ^ i 

BPi^w^^STfinBig a s i \^wmw h 

. qwnim*if«i«TO Yn«T Wfpmrctu ' 

*I 11 

lam^ BftBT^NwfW iwnR^ i 
^Nfn B«SnfH W 'a n , 

«K 

fi aftnwPw n n gnm 

i?tB atftf Bl BMt bb^b: u 
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fnSt ’stfw »ro«P^ n 

^ a»iren*n»^K8*r %fif it 


14. PiPPA 1 .I-VaB.DH AM AN A ToNio 
ft«« i^ ’CMTir»n 


fTpq^ ^ % TWfl I 

Twmt ti 

»T w Pt??! TWTflTtraPir »n»i4T: i 

ftrPtf qMT II 

W<H Tl ^ p8 gffe'B nart ^fTMm I 

nrrSHng^^rlMM^ ii 
Ptm g fa* i jl<l* l f<l fa »H T»t I 

iRrtMTism: *in#r g<Mi%* i K*^ Ti <T ; ii 

3^ 1 

4 1»i imw 8 ii 

vm^mx 1 

WW*I t^RTVl Pnm Mn^TT II 

HWM P g f M^ w 3 T I ' 

aftM hPr^ ^ MnJNnr 11 


«CTftinK: 1 

MiS 3^ M%W 3 m ^ II 

«rats%SP«TVrtiW MIWT^T^ I 

m^TW^Hliiwf TTm II 

MTiKUT g ainp# »T^ 1 

mPih’ ^ -n tTT^Pni 


*Z% Pr^Tfl MT^ht TBlRfTJ^fTnt^Pl ^ I 
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^i*N P ifi p n fW sfit wfn »»WT. ii 
mniT wt iwin ^pwn ^tiPi i 

v 41 «r«: t 
ftvmw: I 

■'^Nm: iig«' g «nirt a 

lts^t*iiP»^TOn<f**w*f*i fiw*T ti 
ttwwn ireig^ I 
fir'RSt tiwi: n 

s*r^ifq«M) i 

’wa’wjwi ?if« <n«i: « vw frm: n 

i^fqfliiiw*n I 

Hiw; inrSir ^ ii 


"ire^ ^«wfWRwsi ^ i 

» 

’^Knmwwn: n 

firaiw QDKVicnA^^ i 

i!i«nt%iwTOWW"i amuhw^ i 



iri<rf«iiT: i 

'ngg|pn ii5iw«t awif%flw«iw^w?^ i 

’Wgmi^’g wwt i 

g awr«t« (•wwtg »i 
^rgnk^nir nv Jlwwd' ftgnrthi« 
%f 5 %*i wim gw«t i 

KWigpi* [ 

f^rpn inig^»« w<«<gHW g< fi i|r ii 
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WiRf ^?WWlw¥TfT II 

wNr: afenyirw 

^Bf^3*n %n g^gW T»i q »»wfit 11 

qrw. w^5n: i?rf swHron: g iWH^ 

Dreg'S *i: ftSire: t 
^hngqr^t fsilNtngTsmti^ 11 

traie*> ■qifq fipqjwt 1 

T«ra»tnqn*^ qa^si^ 11 

ftrafqtqi'g g?qhF gpinq ^ 1 

firqw. fqf^qwKWPwi gwf^'?n; m 
' g?f«ftraT Kyiyqig^fq'Bi 1 
^g' qrm ^59 sit^ "are trart >reiw*m u 
quiTf% qT«^ I 

g«t’ qTTTO^I^qm ll 


15 . ASVlNA-RASi^YANA. 
'Hpj»n9:aiw*rH 1 

?ltg*n*R, gqlsasq ftnifilfl I 

fq f«q3nwpSR:?m^ 11 
*iwnarw»w <i 
^'B'HKtmwrtpqaj. I 

»fktw5iqr^»rm,iw»: wiPwfitnd^jB; ii 
qqff^arfh^Tq^, g ww^g.i 

irwt: firqf«W’qf»nR,irerqiqlt?Stii%f II 
^rnt qtfiiwaqm^»»tB ! 
sw! TBn’a A vainatR^ f'a^grRi i« 



aSvihi kumaba w 

TOUwni i 

qtS ^ Iww* vn ftmT?praa*i^«rpn » 
uTOf ^wiWRwtwr It: u 

*r ^rwt finw.«^ <rw «l 1 a i * i lig ^ i 
niwi i<r«rwi »»»wi toi i 

froftiSk ^ wfra M l^ fw^ifa^ta i a*^ n 

16. A Formula for There Different Gruels. 

* 

Rlf%‘ Pl«‘ f^lREl* I 

fRR’ 4tR4« RR irttT M 

tnsrtMRT' ^ sirr’ Rifwi g*R^^ r i 

HWWnfR RTK^ II 
ITO^SlWHll HK WRPj" MTR^fERRT I 
^fRRJEflRTRR ^WRfR HTR%T •' 

RTR^ RlfilRH ^r. rA i^ R I ^ tWwft I 
RRT RRTgrWSnm RfR*n f«R3rt ROfRfR II 

17. The Doctrine of Chebulic Mtrobalan 
according to ASvins. 

EftR^RRi: rtTrr; i 

RRIRt rR ri ^A sRIRURIW. I 

IfflRfRg wnyr^ ' 

, f# Rfefift Rtmi REfiratfRR M 
RRiR wft ii«n*n: riIr AtRR«t:^i5*n: i 
* Rt% RWnfW RRl Rl RifR RtSi R ||RRBI^H 

Mi > 
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»irt ^ W 'pnft ’«r I 

srtwr^fiii 

«ti| wj *j«n »m*n^ t 

3ran 

w*iirn»i I 

*r<T' 9 T«^^^^«T + + ii 

urqm SPRW ft^SSTTR^I 

?m; jn ii 


fitaim f%s?n nn gjmwm i 

'^?nir*n ftw*n m ym w g i 

g:wT ^arar*rp8*B?n^?n ii 
^“hpsft irej’ft ?r^ I 

WEn ^ fM\|«rT Jrafim gn ii 

lOTTOt wreg; I 

inB’wg^rw^'nt fiwTO^ II 
g: E s R ~ a<KH Rpc«w. i 
finr»^Pfr wg' q ^ mg i c R qvgM i gmm ; u 
ft*n ^ ggnwjt i 

gw ^ faftnBff i II 

iTTBrar «rni ^ wo: i 

'wn Rr g«ot 'jw RifiinBw wn f%m ii 
gwit g g: w?.g« w l wnlhww^i 


aawaftg g ft^raat g ghP rf iSwfg im^ ti 
ggRwfWtgt g g g wtn 4- + Y 
gggt* g gmt: ung »to: gnSrrgggii^ ii 
, g*igt gg ^ ^ Hjwgt g i g«ii t a i 4 i 
#gw(wf gggi ftftgig ggig ii 
gr€tgt ggrewir gi^tgRragW g: i . 
gfit g wtfiN fg%fimt ii 
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%*»^wiisrT i 

ini ^ ^r*ngw iftqjN 

!«' 5nm# ^ 1 

qftpgwrt 

Heim-. ftfnf*T i 

wffeft N 

'ifeniPf i 

gwt qtat: ?*rw ^9Ti»nT^ n 

«’Si€t*nftw^7n ii^ifiin f% 1 

s^T'STRW^ WB*n^»I ^ sp« II 

A 

ftW»T ^ I 

1^' 11 
T ^ n'^ Y » w1» ra B a i eT i <»iPi »n ii § q i 
’mg^r ^mrowir ii 

IW^ f%Wt WTPTKW^ I 

wrat n 

iwnrat ^ irenr *nut«i i 

▼fiw^ i w ^Tw ’ww; uftfWw 1 
^mn + n«rtfT«i: ii 

wn V + + 4 - wwi’irm ii 

inntiflw I 

iR5^ ^ viit JIT ifhnSt II 

*nn iwrct grit irgir *rtii^ i 
iTOT 4Wrewwi wnrjfMSt li , 

• ?tl I 

g i niiifiigg-i y fiTfi i tln ’JIitt finw^ T umiitM t 

I’lTOgni 11 Pw.fmwt 1 a roiiTi TT w4«i nftfiiji 
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*wf%i^t»nT*nw«^ <CT n 

fvi ^?n»n*i^^’«i’ T(w*t swi i 

’Cwpn »TO^ W%WT % tnfsiiFlfiiTW iln ii 
^nftf»f: ii 

18. Vrhat Guba Pippali 

Pi?*’’ Pnp, ww i 

fai^n^’ OT«lf ^ar’ w^appTlf I 

"1* 

nrt ?T*n; ii*iTO*r*iH i 
^MWwTf«<t ^ f^^arar. 1^«*raiiiT t 
«i?nfa ^wrpnfa g?!"*! *rf : ' 

B^inaj *ra1*4 I 

aifatti i ^ qia i 

#tn*i ?fai 1 

*fTa« afiMlWsi* I 
uara ^fSpruar' » 

fpn «!ij *na qia^y awi * 
afwt f*if»irai w *1 ■g gfg it i fP w i # «. 


19 . Phala Ghkta. 
qwre?mi 

af^^ni *iw*i ftqwn *'*i i 

arsT^ ? f%l 5 finPB^pf^ N 

^ tw! wiftaiM*! n 
««r^ 'ws# smr qsmf ^ t 

fiww ^ n * 
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<ElOTf«iMK: 4^ WJqft u 

gif awnH ' 

wi ^ «wif »w i»i*n H 

%i ^ f< B Mw1igiwfn iq iq\ g m »i%g» 
^wng^« i <f > 'f g m ^ gjsn g*i: ftsmt « 

nnwmgw f qnOn^upgfvgg^ « 

^ 4twi4t 5’®!: ^*n: ' 

?iiiJ^Rire?f nw 'wf%«*it qfriftfHgii n 


20 . AmrtX Guggulu. 

ir«i%g( ^riing^ gijg^; » 

f ^ <ii *jn<ng ?i?nr*n^’ ftf^rtgiig n 

g^l^gpir i 

qigSI^ gUKingftg^g U 

mgg iffgragj arnig gT^WHnwg 
g^aitgf%finl% g5;'4'ifins5n^: ii 
gg izrffirw Jrtg Hfii i 
fgfirrat^ 

nftig. gftw" f^niw wfti^ y»: i 
imanfijgsi ww ugi mut «gw9fl » 
gwoR’ nan iw‘ ggaiwfg^wngi 
ginron%»tg giggjpS wwpcg n 
gwwaw^tggg arfuihmt **'^^** ' 

"g^niit f*ipiwit 5|SiiWW^ !% ^PPWf; » 

' " ■ " - -1^ 

iti. . . l ^ . , - . .. — .. -. ^ ^ . :ly ? L . . ■_ . 


«ie^ 
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21. AMaTADYA Ghkta. 




'ire?!! *nref srei fsurer i 

i*3?n sren iS9nf»r i 

>• 

KW!^t?if?w^-9ireiT^%iire: ii 

w: »Bn ‘ i 


t^T^hrenw ?nftfa5^ijgn»! ii 
««rejf%^ ftYrra ^oijxn^ asrei'! i 
^ Kwif ^ 5f^'?ii{ I 
^TTPrerfii »r^ fa^ a i yl^a t ljjam i 
*nfre.% '?n»reit ii 

4i?!Tt?ft«re^« t^'arfq i 

fiwrreT?t n 
^mfqYraren!iiT*i n 

«i^?in^5ti^*r ?reTg^^««iw i 
wfwt f*!p^r?! II 


22. AmbtapeIs Avaleha. 
'»re?!in*rw%t: i 

4^^ ^ »f%ET ?wn ?c^; 

im’ »i^: qrq^li: n 
’ srei arfftBxreqqriS; i 

»TM!«fSW*r*^ are^aqr: h 
irent' »iq*i: q^ s qi tgti it ?rei i 

qqirfiqrtq qw's w % ig t qtiliit<jm « 
^•Tl«t ?re qftnsi!^ »n?nw f»i«t ^q6ire: i 
'rewnnr*!«wq»!ft«tit qftqrtfrtnn ii 
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'JWW^fWT’CBT^ Vm' H 

23. Piinarnava Guggui-u. 

ftirw ( 

fwqpsmt^' «Hli*3TlW^ ^ H 
ig^SiHa dr amqr9*^s^f% i 
jar: ^rpsaiiwwj ii 

d» <ft P nn dji g n »Tt «irvrPna<?<«flfdv« t 
7? ^siP9«*n*rt w^^iSy«lPii«*i h 

I 

ftp® ?rw M 

sren i 

^rircnt' ?r8n gw' *K3rwr««i«?*w^ n 

»?aj<OT^I 

an^n^rmr T^n7| ^^w«n*na»i^ h 
^ rfjwjt fir fiiwt ■wWtsnRT^c^ g^:i 

24. KuAkumadya Taila. 
grfiTTO' Wi i 
9irdT *rf%r«t ^rgRfwwt i 

w t <f > *W T^: 5W« ^an: gam ft«r<cn i 
fPTWijarefgn; graw: « 

angnj*K • 

«i1%r«t iif gf «Ttii «rnT *rprt^ign « ^ 
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M 8 

• 

wftpn H 

tT«’ «r< tff I 

wy i «i wtnt^ «n>t^ ii 

yn ii 

25. Godhumadya Ghrta. 
¥*i*T t 

q^swri fifWTO I 

c^ •>* 

»iT«n smr qq:qqf»i i 

«awTq^\ H 

^WT^qr »T^qf ^Pt«’ f%m I 

JTSrmqi' ’5»WT>ITf»T qrvc^ u 

ga w^ si ' q^sJ i 

qt«ftpnsw ftiT 'q s^qTOmfn • 

wif# ftpq^ irpq qmi q i igt^nn i 
R^T8n« fqfaif^tir fwfT^hprareqr^i b 
q!Ti'9^»nss«5tqi fqfqqf«f»wt3it«l i 
«nqqtqi»q m « 

tqqret fq%«?^ qqr*nR q^tTOl; i 
n aw ftiaifim a a waat n 
q«S qsc qmV 'B«B#ara»f awi i 
q[at»wm«ma «r«iaiafq aw5^ « 

qftatt aH a ww?! '^tan arnjfq^wnj: i 
wfawt ftPh^ ’^ nflawwi Taiaaq it 
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26. Maha«Stioakdhi Oil.. 




<tfywi w w w jl ’tt wO - 

S^h <: i 

*H R »w<<f< t ^swWwwwwwS : II 
w€*wnft6q ^ v w jr- 

trww1«in«rfir^rwBftr% *W 
SNwwt *pj «r»arft ^tp^SNt q< ^nw; n 
wn^ ^ f iww »i w ni w : ii^sftr 

^t ipItiiA ?rei wisf^.^ in»i I 



«rfwt fp* fpwi 


27. GupAKtrsul^A. 


fpwwffn'NwwH tiff'd Pn^’itwm i 
Y OTnver nraram* iRn^An ii 


«^inr ■^«miiii'Pi'«»w. inrtc««i n 
wiw^ ira^* wwwww. i 


<Whi3!» «wnwnft gryn i 

»wf*rmfiwr»^ ^ <hwn ti 

amwt w’iN « 

N«<(mi WBUtt«it t "w w: M 

»n4 •rt iifti , 



atQ HISIJOEY OF INDIAI^ ttfiDlClNF 

»8g<inKrw i 

Ktti^hIkdaka EasIyana. 



IRS' ^ n 

ww' «wrtimr*T h 

mSliiwut ^ <aim *ifii^>3J«i41^ii»i^ n 
^trtfjpfnwonn’H i 


2S. Vbjiat NIuikeia. Kba^da. 
BVinftlftirBW: i 

ITBPg BTptSrtWt CtifB 

9VW i 

BIB* g i 

Bjww iJg»B'BigiftP«rarit^i 

BBB ftrat BwOftn tT W ^i 

bAiRi ^Bnr b^i i 

gB# OrtiA inr B'Jfiwr i 

B:ABWPBBf ««4ei w 4 Bwwr^ i 

b4Iy' Spi BWTBB BrihtBB, I 

SWtJBWf BB*t BBgBr’ I 

B« «nB%<PP^ *1% « 



mm Jmm^ iajiiCA.lU. 
MWHwSrt sw4^lhn *wi!*wi\t 

Wwttw^ HW WiwlHf ^iw: tt 
’iP«fW «rt fttt’ I 

miTOit* a'lt «fn’ Hi i *wsw ^ ti 

^q«lf{| ftw 55j!Wi qftW FB W^ I 
mfttqw ?r^ i>< Tii Pi«qt wftn: fti h 

t‘Wt rq: q^q}1»on qqwr. • 


20. Da^ihIdya Ghbta. 




qilfq« qraq# qqiwrft qt i 

: iPSAifqqiifq vraftmi qqt^ » 
tn qtqiqg«><i ^?wq^ fqqwila i 


^:qf«tr9i ^ q<kqw| ii 

qq« «tfftwT qwf wfnng^. v% i 

*iqrt ^givnnDqi fVqrwm^m: i 
f qm<aTCai« ti gtq -ir ftgtfqq> q w4i : ii 
fiHfl4ti<(«i9qiiqi-i4ii«iqiit«ir«4q4q<.: t 
tn% «?t# qqpwt* ^ iimi H 

■r*' iqr qq H w qwntqgwqqqf^ n 
qpviq!^ trfw mpcmv^ IW! | 


qrwwn q roC W q q<^qii»r q w i 


q ft qqn firiftipq ii»n%q »raiifii| 
tq^nj^ijla i qn * qfiii^inK qg!g| 
< nt?«<wHtift qwt fif^lniww 
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■ 30. djlTiVAKl Oh^iTA. 

igini# Pwr^^ ii 

a j> ^4 > <nPi Kwn fro I 

HHS^ TO9 II 

iprt 'PMT I 

*nirt sr^i fW *n*iT5**w’l n 

- ^ ^ _ <IA *. f - ■ 

<n»f<'^fl*miJi: ’Itk i 

v’vi ^inrfim^ ii 

<nr*it iTOfw^»ir?*tT«rt ^ >rei?t ii 

Os 

^ wT*rt II 

irajninc*i^i 

31. Hii^gvadta Powdjbe. 


IlllWf" 1|M(f ipSmn I 

Mma > til t <mw ii a ^ w i nnnw^ ; grf 

^WfWWfiW*^ ^ IWrft 
i w ^ Rwm < wwn(t» irMNrwjin a 

^ ftwpatTO^rt u ia i n ’ Mtai i 
niWfit i lT HEft TO WftW l ft 
f f» ynawwPw«itft^4(%i i wwt a 



TttB Al^INl KtTMAM 
32. ]>Al£Aa& Ou.. 
wywt I 

irtiwrts<rwnn *n^pw i 

!Wi»c^ »n»nwi i 

Oraw h 

qfiwRw^tqqf^wai^qi: «qr. k 

"qg^tq q*roi i 



g wt q ^ qq ig^q ^ti falf qqrq^ « 
q^ qt% *rqis»q# ^ ^ qfiw^ t 


q40q<*t a i qwaqim qi n qwtVqq i n 
ftgq^ q» qqiw.<iq»4 qwq^1qq*t i 
irfNiqq<qqi*i4 ^T< q qq wq«t « 
qqmt qq q wt ^ s['<»q| qiq ^ q q ^n *! i 
Hnww i q iTig*^ qq t qqtft r q^q q, a 

qqq^H* (qqfaig ^fiiqwfq qK*i i 

— **- - — ^ 

WWTTwT WesW’KHw g 


33. VfHAT Aonxhukha Fowdbk. 
m f wg q ^ i 

qt qnft f<iqqf qiar fqqfi* qwqiftr^ i 
wrt qnr^t " 

flit fliif fif^flii qflt 4fl{flqiqiq|i i 
fl!< | i > qp»flW H %i|fll t it Mf[l qi flu |l' 
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MfiTTrarTsi^? n 

f^stg^rarfaj® mt sfilftren'^q^nsi’Rt: ii 
g>3qTfW ^unc^ i 

«HT# ?nt It 

niHi»^wTf^a ®ai #^5rsftrsflf^T!cT; i 
»fTggip5c§5i^ II 

f%*r^4 g ?imss^^§»r i 

gwftn fifT: srsn wnw^ nyloi^jg n 
<l^sftnif^=3’o^ snugajf^T^grg i 

tTsjTss^’# II 

gt^nng i 

?i^nn? ^ »igTsi?m n 

iTOg?5^’m%riTq’e*!ftr’ ^ i 

^^TOsq^sft^ «# §fiiqi g »Tt5J% II 

Bg?7ig« fqsraqgqf firqqr^ i 

?TfiqT5q?rf qifi^ ^^tsj ^ qqni^ II 
qngftfgig fsTJKl^ i 

anqqn aqfwt qfr^Famj n 

i>4. Citraka-HauitakI Avaleha. 

f^qfqrqTqqqr»r?w«?nqi3Vc« ^ g^jt»tg i 
’Hfirqj g^a ^ f% ftqq^qfrqiqT^qr » 

?n;®i»r ^ffa^sqr^qf fqqr^i g^qTqw i 
^rgsrerfqjsqTqT aati^: n 
q % q^ ^Tq^jqr^^T^q^afqqi^qTTqtg 1 
flqq'flKW^ qqrftr qqTarg^a ll 
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g^wPi ^rea^attar u 

»iwsqt*ratnj$f%snaa«5’»ref«»rtq ii 
ft»n^%58^a ftliaat Ti3Rrww»i i 
^fatiwPi n 


35. HaritakI Avaleha. 

(This formula has been quoted in page 110.) 

Harttaki Avaleha II. 


RaflRWaHHn: II 

3Wiat% I 

’iwna^ M fira^ ^tthj' h 

^»T?na m; a»ren *J?*n »n?4 ii 

«RnfH afaf^aiPr i 

u’^^Kq«<i)*l<i<ui»iiifhHn<H f%«T^ i 

9lK«rfH a'a^JTTHHafh fg H W fe« I Hlq41 il»T II 


«(<!4liWI«(<!i«i ^ aifii I 

ta«i ^ i 
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86. CiTEAKA AvALEHA. 

I 

ww qwiiJEt II 

vf?n?n * ^sr«B«4inw<i i 

ii 

«n?i^’9Pc: i 

II 

’5^?TTi:3iE ^ II 

4tJin<HBif«iiJi <ijei«ii<4(<i i 

87. SvALPA KadalIkanda Ghsta. 

fsrai% i 

tn <n?i«iiitq garg: ii 

^qqrrE i 

nm fqqi^n qr^ri ii 
q'tanfg q»n^ qvqqwm i 
«qriai5mf%wEq?mPq«: ii 

Os. 

fy n ^ q I 

nw«1a3 ugw*!} ipmrqqi y 

fq*rig^ <r* ^ «qt qwi i 
ftraifgiT’U^’ qri*ra[T3EK»rw»T ii 
qmCtq fiirqqnr wftg n u fiiqyn i 

»rw qiftwit fnWw: h^i ii«<ii 


‘ qgu^ ’ »t*i tq: 1 
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38. Ayopati Rasa. 

^ n^T[ w 

iTTR II 

31i. Mahtanda RavSa. 

I 

?n^?5ia5^^;jnilTt ?mT ! 

rm II 

ttT^ ^qr?i f%rr%^ ^ II 

«T 5ijmi?f% 1 


40. ^^ALA SURYYODAYA, 

I 

^Tf«l|rriT^r! ifTii I 

^^r«r‘ ?T^^' ^??^N:3rr«7 a 

^ ^ I 

^ *31 11 

* ♦ * 
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CHAPTER IV 

KAl^YAPA 


Kas)apa’s father was the sap^e Mariei and his mother 
Kala. He married the seventeen dan^hters of Daksa, and 
became the progenitor of all liviiiix beini^s : 



Name of wife. 

Sods. 

1. 

Aditi 

Devas (Gods) 

2. 

Diti 

Daily as (A suras) 

3. 

Danu 

Danavas (Demons) 

4. 

Kastha 

Ai§vas (Horses) 

0. 

Arista 

(iandharvas 

6. 

Snrasa 

Haksasas 

7. 

Ha 

Vyksa (Trees) 

8. 

Muni 

A psaras 

9. 

Krodhava^a 

Sarpas (Snakes) 

10. 

Tamra 

Syena, (irdhras (Falcons) 

11. 

Siirabhi 

(xO-AIahisas (Gows) 

12. 

Sarama 

^vapadas (Do^s) 

13. 

Timi 

Jados (Fishes) 

U. 

Vinata 

f Garipja 
bAruna (Sun) 

15. 

Kadru 

Nagas (Serpents) 

16. 

Patarigi 

Patan^-as (Insects) 

17. 

Jamini 

f^alabhas ( Locusts) . 


Kasyajia is the 

name of an anoiont physician who 

was 

present in the 

meetin^j of tlie sages mentioned in 


Caraka Sarijhita I. i. In IV. vi, Kasyajia appears to have 
solved the problem in relation to the part form(‘d /irsl, in a 
fcetus. He said : All parts of the fmtus are formed 
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simultaneously and the development of the parts are 
interdependent.’^ 

^qif^^TqT^Tt ^ ^ 

In* Astani^a Hrdaya Samhitfi VI. ii, he is called Vrddha 
Kasyapa or Kasyajia the old, and therein a formula is 
ascribed to him as a remedy against children’s diseases 
caused by teethiuiL^. Similarly in \’I. iii, a formula 
of his is (juoted as a remedy against ‘^Valagraha” or 
“ demoniacal seizAi re of children.” From these facts, it 
becomes apparent thaiKasyapa was a specialist in pediatrics. 
Again in the Bower Ms., there is a formula to give relief 
to children suffering from gravel, stone, strangury and 
morbid secretion of urine. This is also ascribed to him. 

lloernle thinks Kasyapa and Kasyapa are the names 
of the same rshi ; but in Caraka Saihhita, I. i. both the sages 
are sejuarattdy mentioned and we find Kasyaj^a quoted in 
Taraka Saihhita, IV. vi and Astahga Hrdaya Sariihita, 
VI. ii and VI. iii (see footnote) Bower Ms., p. 170). 

Formnhc : The following formnlte are ascribed to 
KaiSyapa. 

1 . 

• ^ 3^' I 


Astiiuga ITrdaya Sanihita, VI. ii, p, 28, v. 42. 
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2. Dasanga DnrPA. 

^ I 

«n3i ?»nF ii 

Ibid, Vi, iii, p. 29, v. 4^. 

This formula is another recension of Dasan^amagada, 
quoted on page 185 and ascribed to Kasyapa in the 
Bower Ms. 



kASyapa, the elder 

KaSyapa is the name of an ancient physician. He is 
the son of KaSyapa and is the founder of the clan 
which still bears his name. According to Trikandasesa, 
Kasyapa is the name of sage Kanada, the founder of the 
atomic theory. In the Caraka Saifahita I. i, his name 
a])pears in the list of .sages who were desirous of learning 
the medical science. 

fPn; i 

it 

MXn-. I, 

>iw; ii 

qsraifins m?Tnn®: i 

»T^Pn 55rTO^Tasmt?»ft ii 

#qrra: % ii 

* qisnwi ^ « 


In I. xii he is again referretl to as holding a discussion 
with the other sages on the qualities of VSyu and as having 
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put forward the view that Soma is the real cause of 
health and disease by its action on the phlegm of the bod}’. 
The healthy and the diseased conditions are : Firmness and 
laxity, growth and leanness, activity and idleness, virility 
and impotence, knowledge and ignorance, etc. 

^TS?iq I ^ 

qrftfcf i 

He is quoted in the Nivandha Sarijgraha, Vyakhya 
Kusumavall, Vakhya Madhiikosa, and the Bower Ms. 

KaSYAPA in NfVANDHA SaMORAHA. 

1. q I 

ft?q5!TsftiifT II 

2. ^ qiff ^ qiTcTT \ 

fir II 

Kasyapa jn Vakhya KistmavaiJ. 

1. ^ i 

qrpcqn^^qnf: ^ftnftqqn: i 

qnfq^ : ^fqq: ^ \ 

?rqqTqr^wqiT^¥’ ii ^ 

Vrddha Kftfiyapa 

3. See 2, Ni. S. 

4. nmwnm i 
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KiSYAPA IN VXKHYA MaDHUKOSA. 

1. I 

jit; gpni aiW JifiJi II 

Vrddha Kftsyapa, 

Kasyapa in Bower Ms., vv. 1010-104-0. 

1- 5?^ 5*nTi5i i 

2 . Jnwjrr ?Ritr5*iaf>^ h 

«T^TrT^^3i *ra TT^^TTgaUI I) 

3. ®^?nsrei Tt5u?i ?n<i%rs'i« i 

j|?/^TgjigwT W TTTfi?9g?n*i ii 

Trem HAT?*! !i?R?^fi 1 

m' Tnfe^igwt ?rei g# i 

4. TTinfh^it TRsn^rt gf^ant i 

TH^SflJIlJI TflSI Tl II 

WTI^’Vsf^igiJit sni« TI I 

6%l^nn«t Tl Tafl^fjiPsa; n 

5. 5 SRSIKt I 

jpfl^tisi ft^reirai T%si Ti II 

f'. TraiJiT ?mSf5«i^^ i 

?rw»!?»l TifWt fhfirif^TfKflSI TI II 

7 . Wn ^njn% I 

*i>i*ira UTisgi ii 

Tjre^ ^f^Ji flTOi«it I 

JTTfii ^«n« ^TRirq^i irei ii 
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^ aisg: i 

wsi ^*isi *n«rf?T N 

«wi jra^« I 

^s?i«rei 51^ ?)wi II 

8. ft5t^ gfs^t i 

g?f1?trsf ^gwt fl^^*[f^sTiaisft»T II 

gisjift fqj^vjv f*?n: i 

ftiqr q^frqt -51^ >3rftn!igqMK?t^ i 

W:qr*[ q»H' ii 

f>. qftqtf^qn^ qraiqf ^iqtftqqv ' 

^5jjiii5fT?n ii 

qraq^fl fqfqi«0q\; i 
nqfa at qtsn qrfjgqai q'Mt ewt ii 

f? ^T’ST#^ antq jjfVaft 5iq^fsq^ i 

»'gast *watq¥«a ai ii 

3t^fVrg«j»rR« i 

aifsjft^qragwt aqajq qaaai ii 
am f*i<1fq?qiq a i 

ijsjmi wl5isi aai 5nna»'^’f*w ii 

«ft(*i'!HMH!^ft5tq amsiat aaa a i 

^arr Iq^^qiaqi a^arr n 

mf ait^ m *raa«^r5iftf% i 
gf salt ?«iTf " ata ■a ifts^a ii 
itia mai 3na^ ’laa/Ilqnaafh i 
^awj <t»n: jrpa^ mftnfqrftiar^fa n 


lu. 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 
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14. qwi’jo i 

^ » 

fqn wqli’Stn %»r»i*Rj#iq^ n 

Kg*r ^ ; 

^8^ 8*! g»#\ ii 

15. *T5n ^ '3?MT waqftnT; i 

^^apm gqisq n« ii 

’irer^i wwrqcniT »)f%flmt ^ 

?»«n Hwmqfjfl g^Tw: u 

16. qi’injSl gfs'wf I 

a5i!eiT«»‘gwt »ngT8»t qi u 

qrcn; gsajftnqi: <?tq<: »n«JPn giw; i 
qra qi^nqiT ftfw ggqwra?i i 

qrrofqjTi gfvqii u 

The following fortnuljB are attributed to Kasyapa :— 

1 . Dasaiigamagada : — 

qrsT sqta fqPifVfn n 

?*ii5nTO? «fhqt «=5i*1ifqq ai^u ii 

2. Traiphula Glirta. — C.D. — 1 >. 310. 

Sqi^ grjfl— 

t qq;gn giq^d ?T«n ggqi qfftrtr'il i 
g'wsn srm**!^ u 
’^teflgq^ anfiq i 'q*g*i ^lainlfug i 
qtifq^ ; qqgt g«i fqg'w f^qraixgg « 
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ftW JI?T K# I 

tsnsft qrl’f iiqT i 
5JI<TlTf% II 

ft»n ^3911 1 ^ ^=iT9n: i 
<11*1 jj'in I 

j| '?^T«T?r ^iisguif^rw: i 

5i«n «ii?i 3>sa ^<1*^ II 

Books : — 

1. Kasyapa Tantra : This work is quoted in Nivandha 

Samgraha, vi-xxvii. f5T^T^«iiiq‘ i But 

there is no Ms. of tlie book known to scholars. 

2. In G.O.M.L., Vol. xxiii, No. 18112, we find a 
manuscript described as No 13112 ^[risg^gftJtfsj^liTq. 

K AS YA PT Y Alt 08 A N 1 1> A XA .M . 


Incomplete. 

Gives the varieties and the distinguishing characteristics 
of different maladies, the method of diagnosing them and 
also the remedial medicines. The work is attributed to 
Kasyapa. 

Beginning; 

Ihtia™ ^ ^ I 

fifm^^ii 

anW v' qi’jjftwi 'Sl^K ts fwf fjnn I 

'H €1=5^ clitjfl H’ <11 II 
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5^0 

• * • » 0 

Colophon : 

?fil I 

End : 

*1151^ fat^aiTO' wlfrg 1 
»TOfn I 

^■ea’inr^i i 

M (?) i 

Books : 

K»S)'apa Samhita : A work called by this name and 
apjiarentl}' ascribed to KSsyapa is noted in Burnell 
Catalof^ue of Tanjore Mss. In Aufrecht’s Catalogues 
Catalogoruni, p. 88, the same Ms. is called Kasyapa 
Samhita. 

Kasyapa Saiiihita : Ms. ; Burnell Catalogue 
of Tanjore Mss., No. XLI, p. 70. 

Beginning : 

W9iref»nat ^ i 

qfn Sfirafti i 

%tsj airr^tw ll 

w m^n snqtq i 

* wfqqni qfflHfh aqnlt»m "q « 

• qq tga*! »tqi i 

*WT5qfWt >513*1 5^tf^ »WK II 
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“ Siva then gives an account of diseases and their 
causes and cure. Sin (pSpa) is the cause, and therefore (as 
might be supposed) the treatment is much mixed up with 
religious observances. The diseases are classified very 
minutely, e.g., 20 kinds of kuata, 12 of gulma, etc.” 



SOMA 


In the Rgveda Soma is the juice of a milky climbing 
plant (Jscle;nii.s acida) extracted and fermented to form a 
beverage, liked by the gods and priests. There are many 
hymns (Ninth mandala) devoted to its manufacture and 
praise. Gradually Soma was deified as a god, powerful, 
capable of healing diseases, and bestower of worldly for- 
tunes. Latterly, Soma became a synonym of the moon 
(latest hymns of Rgveda ; and Atharva Veda), which 
was hence called Osadhi-pati or Lord of herbs ; and 
Soma became the guardian of the healing herbs. 

The Soma or moon plant is said to be produced on the 
Mujavat mountain (Rv. x. 34). 

The juice is described as sweet (ix, 62, 21), honied (ix 
63, 3, 16), pungent, flavoured and exhilarating (vi. 47, 
1,2). It stimulates voice and calls forth ideas 3). 

In viii, 48, 3, it is said to confer immortality. In x. 
44, 4, the juice is said to nourish the body. 

The plant has been identified as Acido Aaclejnas, Some 
consider it to be Semitia Genia^ while others think it to be 
Sarcosfewa fA/z/hialis. But the Vedic plant is still 
unknown. 

It is said to have been brought by a falcon (i, 80, 2 ; 

ii, 43, 7 ; ix, 48, 3 ; 62, 4), or by a bird or Snparna to 

Indra (viii, 89, 8 ; ix, 48, 4) from the sky (iv, 26, 6) or 

from a mountain (i, 93, 6 ; iii, 48, 2 ; v, 43, 4 ; ix, 18, 1 ; 

62, 4 j 85, 10; 98, 9) where Varuna bad placed it (v, 
85, 2), or by the daughter of the Sun from the place where 
the haiu-god Parjanya, the father of Soma (ix, 62, 8) 
nourished it when it was taken by the Gandharvas (ix, 118, 
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3; S. P. Br., iii, 4, 3, 13; vi, 2, 2-18; ix, 3, 18; Tait. 
S., vi, 1, 6, 1,5). lu the Atharva Veda xix, 6, 16, 
he is said to have sprunj^ from Piirusa. A Gandharva 
is said to be its protector (ix, 83, 4; 85, 12) Vibhavasu 
by name, who robbed Gayatri when she was carrying 
Soma from sky for the Devas. (S. P. Br., iii, 2, 4, 1, ff.) 
From him the gods bought King Soma in exchange of 
Vaeh who transformed [herself into a female (Ait. Br., 
i, 27). She was allowed to come back on account of her 
good songs. ^ 

The manufacture of the Soma juice is thus described : — 

The Soma plants are pressed by the stones and the juice 
flows through the woolen strainer into the wooden vats, 
in which it is finally offered as a beverage to the gods on 
a litter of grass. The stones used in pounding the shoots on 
a skin “ chew him on the hide of a cow.” It is purified 
by ten maidens, i.e,, ten lingers.^ A more detailed and 
complete account of the preparation of the Soma juice by 
fermentation is described in Hillebrandt^s Vedische Mytho- 
logic, Yol. I, according to methods given in the Vedic 
texts. The Soma-oblations are directed to be made thrice 
daily : to Agni in the morning, to Indra at mid-day and 
to the Rbhus at evening. 

Properties ascribed to Soma juice : — 

“ The juice of the plant is said to be an immortal 
draught (i, 84, 4) which the gods love (ix, 85, 2 ; 109, 
15) to be medicine for a sick man (viii, 6!, 17). All the 
gods drink of it (ix, 109, 15). The god who is its per- 
sonification is said to clothe whatever is naked, and to 
heal whatever is sick ; through him the blind sees, and the 

lame walks abroad (viii, 68, 2 ; x, 25, 11). He 'is the 

, ^ ^ 

* Taitt. Br., ti. 1. 6. 6 

• Ibid. 
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guardian of men’s bodies, and occupies their every member 
(viii, 48, 9).”i 

‘‘ The exhilarating and invigorating action of Soma 
led to its being regarded as a divine drink that bestows 
everlasting life. Hence it is called the immortal ’’ 

draught (allied to the Greek ambrosia). Soma is the 
stimulant which conferred immortality upon the gods. 
Soma also places his worshipper in the imperishable world 
where there is eternal light and glorv, making him 
immortal where King Yama dwells. Thus Soma naturally 
has medicinal powder also. It is medicine for a sick man, 
and the god Soma heals wdiatever is sick, making the 
blind to see and the lame to walk.” A comparison of 
the An\^fa with the Eigvnla shows clearly that soma wag 
already an important feature in the mythology cult of the 
Indo-lranian age. In both it is described as growing on 
the mountains, whence it is brought by birds; in both it is 
king of plants ; in both a medicine bestowing long life and 
removing death. In both the sap w^as pressed and mixed with 
milk ; in both its mythical home is heaven, whence it comes 
down to earth ; in both the draught has become a mighty 
god; in both the celestial Soma is distinguished from the 
terrestrial, the god from the beverage. The similarity goes 
so far that Soma and Haoma have even some individual 
epithets in common.'*- Thus the deification of the intoxieat- 
ting Soma must have taken place at a date earlier than the 
composition of the Vedas themselves. 

Max Muller says : Haoma tree might remind us of 

the tree of life, considering that Haoma, as well as the 
Indian Soma, was supposed to give immortality to those 
who drank its juice.”* 

i .. 

* Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 265 

* * Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, pp. 9S-100. 

Chips from German Workshop Vol. I. 
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M. Blavateky remarks : Plainly speaking Som is the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge forbidden by the zealous 
Elohim to Adam and Eve or Yahir lest man should become 
as one of us ” * 

Divine powers : He is Asura, or divine (ix, 73, 1 ; 74, 7) 
and the soul of sacrifice (ix, 2, 10 ; 6, 8). He is immortal 
(i, 43, 9), confers immortality on gods and men (i, 91, 
1, 6, 18 ; viii, 48, 3 ; ix, 106, 8 ; 108, 3 ; 109, 3) and gives 
felicity in heaven (ix, 113, 7, 8). 

Relations to gods: Soma exhilarates Varuna, Mitra, 
Indra, Visnu, the Maiuts, the other gods, Heaven and 
Earth (ix, 90, 5 ; 97, 42). The Adityas are strengthened 
by him and the earth made vast (x, 85, 2). Both gods 
and men resort to him, as his juice is sweet (viii, 48, 1). 
He is the friend of Indra (iv, 28, 1, 2 ; ix, 76, 2 ; 85, 3), 
rides in his chariot (ix, 87, 9 ; 103, 5), and helps him in his 
conflicts with Vrtra (ix, 01, 22), whom he is said to 
have slain (i, 95, 5 ; ix, 24, 6 ; 25, 3, 9 ; 28, 3). 

He is Piajapati, lord of creatures (ix, 5, 9 ; 62, 14), 
the creator and father of gods (ix, 42, 4 ; 86, 10 ; 
87, 12; 109, 4), the generator of hymns, of Daus, of 
Prithivi, of Agni, of Surya, of Indra, and of Visnu 
(ix, 96, •>). He created Sun (vi, 41, 23; ix, 61,16; 97, 
41 ; 107, 7 ; 110, 3) and so dispelled darkness (i, 91, 22 ; 
vi, 39, 3 ; ix, 66, 24). He stretched out the atmosphere 
(i, 91, 22; vi 47, 3f), and with the fathers, the sky 
and the earth (viii, 48, 13), which they sustain and 
keep apart (vi, 44, 24 ; 47, 5 ; ix, 87, 2 ; 89, 6 ; 109, 6). 
He produced the two divine worlds (ix, 98, 9). He 
is king of gods and men (ix, 97, 24), and is elevated over 
all beings like sun (ix, 54, 3) ; and ho holds in his hand all 
creatures (ix, 89, 6) whom he guards (x, 25, 6). His^ laws 

* Secret Doctrine, Vol, IF, 
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are like those of kin^ Vanina (i, 91, 3 ; ix, 88, 8) and he is 
prayed to be gracious to those who violate them (viii, 48, 9; 
X, 25, 3). He is thousand-eyed (ix, 00, 1, 7) and hurls 
the sinners into abyss (ix, 73, 8). He is formidable, 
heroic, bountiful and always victorious (ix, GO, 16). He 
conquers cows, chariots, horses, gold, heaven and water 
for his votaries. He is a wise rsi (viii, 68, 1), strong, 
skilful, omniscient, prolific and glorious (i, 91, 2). He is 
the priest of gods, leader of poets, a rsi among sages, a bull 
among animals, a falcon among kites, and an axe in the 
woods* (ix, 96 0). Ho protects men from enemies (i, 91, 
21 ; X, 25, 7). His votaries neither suffer (i, 91, 8) nor die 
against his wish (i, 91, 6). He is prayed to prolong lives 
(viii 48, 7), and not to abandon the worshipper to death 
(x, 59, 4). His friendship is eagerly desired (ix, 66, 18). 
He rejoices in the society of waters (x, 30, 5, 6 ; 36, 8). 

H is wives; King Soma married the thirty three daughters 
of Prajapali ; but he was partial to Ilohini only. All the 
sisters went to their fatiier. Soma promised to treat them 
equal 1}'. They came back ; but he broke his promise and 
was seized with consumption (Taitt. Sam., ii, 3, 5) as a 
punishment. In the Taitt. Br., ii, 3, 10, 1 £f., SraddhS 
is said to be his favourite wife. For this, Sita Savitri 
coniplaineJ against him to her father. Prajapati prepared 
for her a sweet smelling paste. Sita was painted with it 
on her forehead. Soma invited her and gave her the three 
Vedas which he had in his hand when she asked them as a 
gift. 

In the Puriinas, he is said to be the son of Atri and 
Anusilya; and he is also said to have been produced in 
the chiyning of the ocean. But in the Rgveda, Parjanya, 
the rain-god, is described as his father and the waters as his 


' Muir: Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 2B8-270. 
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sisters (Rv ix, 82, 3; 98, 9; x, 34, 1). He married tlie 
twenty seven daughters of Daksa, who are really the 
personifications oE the twenty seven lunar asterisms (Yajiir- 
veJa). Rohini was his favourite, and so Daksa cursed him 
to be childless and consumptive. His wives out of pity, 
interceded with their father for him; and he modified the 
curse that the decay should be periodical and not perma- 
nent. This story ex]>lains the wane and increase of the 
moon. In the Upanisads and Brahmanas, he is said to bo 
drunk up by the gods and so the moon wanes. 

He carried off Tara, the wdfe of Brhaspati ; and so a 
quarrel arose. Brahma interposed and compelled Soma to 
restore Tara to her husband. Tara gave birth to a child, 
whom she truthfully declared to be the son of Soma. The son 
was called Budha and he was the progenitor of the lunar race. 

His vahana : He has winged mares of his own, a team 
like Vayu (ix, 86, 37 ; 88, 3) in speed. He also harnesses 
the horses of the Sun (ix, 03, 9). 

Arms : He is armed with tliousand-pointed shafts, (ix, 
83, 5; SO, 40) which he grasps in his hand (ix, 76, 2). 
His arms are sharp and terrible (ix, 61, 30) j^nd his 
bow swift-darting (ix, 90, 3), with which he destroys his 
foes and overthrows cities (ix, 61, 2 ; 88, 4). He often 
takes the place of other Vedic gods, Indra, Varuna and 
other deities. He is said to have killed Vrtra. 

Many European scholars regard that the references to the 
Moon as Soma are only to be found in the more modern 
hymns, and in earlier hymns Soma always refers to the plant 
or its juice. Thus the 85th hymn of the tenth mandala 
is a later hymn according to Roth (Nirukta, p. 147) and 
Weber. So are i, 19, 18; v, 18, 19. The examples cited 
by Yaska in his Nirukta regarding the use of Sema in 
the sense of the Moon are collected from portions pf the 
Veda, which are distinctly stylpd as ‘Hater.” But even 
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in the hymns which are accepted by scholars as earlier/^ 
Soma refers to a god who lives in heaven : 

Gods live in heaven (viii, 13, 2; 0^ , 3). There Soma 
lives. His adorable, (ix, 83, 15) feet are in heaven (ix, 79, 
14). He was brought to earth from heaven by a falcon 
(iv, 26, 6). Ho makes a sign when he comes down 
(ix, 64, 8). Placed midway between heaven and earth, 
he goes all round (ix, 70, 5). May his thousand rays come 
to earth, (ix, 71, 5). He travels in the sky like a bull 

(ix, 71, 3). Surya i»rotects the abode of Soma, who 

protects the children of Devas (ix, 83, 4). He causes 
the stars to shine (ix, 85, 9). He is the upholder of, and is 
shed from, heaven (ix, 76, 1). 

The honey-toiigued Vena milked Soma in heaven 
(ix, 85, 10). The Venas (the Venus or Sukra — see Tilak's 
Orion, ])j). 261-5) pray Soma, the moving child in the 
sky, (ix, 85, i 1). The boy, with Sukra shine through the 
splendour of the Sun, (i, 86, 4; 94, 1, 2; 96, 24; ix, 46, 

4; 85, 12). (Here Soma or the Moon is called a baby 

as tl)e Moon of second to the fourth day of Suklajjaksa, 
i, e, the fortniglit of the moon^s increase, can possibly 
join with Sukra). Soma goes to Devas (ix, 86, 7). 
Clad in sliining clothes Soma crosses the sky (ix, 85, 14). 
Soma is the fleetest of all moving bodies ; — travels like air 
and Sun (ix, 88, 3), moves alone (ix, 97, 6) towards the East 
in a ear fastened by the Sun’s rays, (ix, II, 1,3), faster than 
the speed of tlie waters, tlie planets in the sky and the speech 
(ix, 81, 12), like a fiery horse (ix, 96, 15) on a wide (ix, 12, 
8) path curved like a bow (ix, 21,1; 24, 2, '?) and fixed 
by law (ix, 86, 33), whence Soma sends his rays (ix, 90, 4). 

Soma the Tigma^rnga has two yellow horns like those 
of the Moon (ix, 5, 2 ; 15,4; 70, 7; 87, 7‘; 97, 7), and 
increases gradually (ix, 97, 9); in the sky (ix, 97, 40, 44) 
and thus pleases the gods (ix, 97 , 39) by swelling out like 
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water (ix, 17, 4; 27, 6 ; 107, 12). Similarly the Sun, A^ni 
and Indra are said to have possessed sharp horns (i, 163, 
9 j ii, 140, 6 ; vi, IG. 39 ; vii, 19, 1 ; viii, 60, 13). Soma 
is surrounded (ix, 86, 32) and polished (ix, 76, 4) by the 
sun’s rays. Soma enters into the Sun’s rays ( = Kalasa) 
(ix, 86, 9 ; 99, 33), and comes out of it again (ix, 25, 
6j 71,2; 79, 9). Kalasa is mentioned in ix, 43, 3; 
62, 19 ; 63, 13, 23). By Kalasa, Yaksa understands 

the receptacle of Soma. Kalasa is also the abode 
of Mitra Deva (ix, 12, 35; 86, 11; 92, 6; 96, 23). 
On the Amavasj^a (the day of the new moon) and Pratipada 
(the first day of the moon’s increase) the moon is not visible 
and so is represented as entering into Kalasa (ix, 71,9; 
97, 33). On the second day the new moon is visible and 
is thus described as a baby. A place in the sky, near the 
Sun where the Moon is not visible is the Kalasa of 
the Moon. See llillebrandt’s Vedische Mythologie, I, 
pp. 463-6 and 467. The fact that the moon shines by the 
reflected rays of the sun was well known to the Vedic 
Indians, (ix, 25, 6; 7i, 2,9; 76, 4; 86, 32), Ibid, 
pp. 467-8. See Thibaut : Astronomie Astrologies und 
Mathematics, p. 6. 

Soma by his rays causes day (Tithi) (ix, 92, 5), and also 
measures day (ix,86, 45). Soma lights up dark nights and 
is the day’s banner” (vi, 39, 3). The ancient R'? is used to 
celebrate pious acts on auspicious days marked by Soma 
(ix, 6, 11), and thus Soma is said to have helped sacrifices 
(ix, 97, 12). Through Soma our forefathers knew their 
ways (ix, 97, 39), Soma makes the nights, days and years 
resplendent and the Devas fixed him as the cause of days in 
ancient tinges (vi, 69, 3). Soma, by prayer, outstrips the 
enemies; like a reined horse he does good (ix, fl6, 15). 
Soma points out the ways (ix, 70, 9). He kills the impious 
(ix, 73, 8); he is the king of day (ix, 73, 80). Soma 
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knows the vvay ( iii, 1, 6'1, 13; ix, 65, 13; 101, 10; 104, 
5, 9 ; 106, 6 ; 107, 7). The world is managed by Soma, (ix, 

96, 30). He is the king of the world and shows the ways 
to sacrifices (ix, 96, 10 ; 4, 66). 

In the following hymns Soma is apparently used in 
the double sense of the Moon and juice of soma plant 
ix. 15, 4 : He, shaking his horns, does heroic deeds. 

5 : He hastens with bright golden beams. 

6 : Passing through the seive, he comes down into 

the vessels. 

7 : He is prepared in the pails. 

S : Ten fingers and prayers prepare the intoxi- 
cating &ne, 

X. 81, 2 : Soma in the centre of the stars. 

3 : He who drinks juice of plant regards ib as 

Soma and so no one drinks the real Soma- 
juice. 

4 : Soma hears the sound of crushing stones, but 

no earthly beings taste thee. 

5 : Wlien gods drink ihee, thou increasest again. 

Vayu is the guardian of Soma. 

97, 19, 22 : Soma is the king of medicinal plants. 

We find that in many hymns as in ix, 37 and ix, 70, the 
poet refers to the moon and the plant in the same hymns. 
In the Atharva Veda, Soma often refers to the moon, and 
in Yajnrveda the lunar mansions are said to be his wives. 
In the post-vedic works Soma regularly means the moon. 
The two Brahmanas of the Rgveda deal largely of Soma 
sacrifices in which the fermented juice of the Soma plant 
is used in worshipping the celestial Soma or the moon. 
Av., xi, 6, 7. May Soma whom they call moon, free me. 
Sp. 8r., i, 6, 4, 5 

• xi, 1, 3, 2 /The king Soma, who is the Moon, is 
1, 3,4,5 C the food of the gods. 

1, 4 J 
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i, 6, 3, 24 ; Moon has the nature of Soma. 

^ q’ 1 C 1 Soma is the King of Brahraanas. 

IX. 4, 3, 16 J ^ 

xii, 1, 1, 2 : Soma is the Moon. 

Visnu Parana : Bk. 1, Ch. 22 : Brahma made Soma to 
be king of stars and plants. 

There are no doubt many hymns that point to the 
Soma plant but the descriptive terms used may, by 
analogy, be applied to Moon. The purifying seive 
of ‘ sheep^s tail may meterphorically refer to the seive- 
like wool cloud” (Hopkins). Hillebrandt declares that 
Soma always means the moon; but his arguments still 
leave it a matter for discussion whether in the Rgveda the 
Soma is everywhere addressed to the Moon or the plant. 
The lunar interpretation of Soma is incompatible with the 
statements in ix, 97,41 and id, 37, 4 that Soma '^produced 
the light in the Sun ” and makes the Sun rise.” Hopkins 
rather inclines to identify Soma with Indra and cites 
many hymns to substantiate his theory. But his argu- 
ments are not conclusive; — they dej^end on a few hymns 
and cannot explain the others. He thinks that the vSoma 
cult is even older than the Vedic Indra, as several Indo- 
Iranian epithets of Soma and Haoma such as Vxtraghan, 
Verethraja, etc. refer to a period when the Soma cult was 
observed, by the Indians and the Persians alike. 

Soma is identified with lightning in Rv. ix, 47, 3. 

But in X, 85, 3 and 4, the lunar theory is expressed 
in the Veda in unmistakable language: 

3. Men think that they drink Soma when the Soma 
plant is pressed. But the true Soma as known to priests, 
no one gets as a drink,” 

4 . OSoma! The priests conceal yon. You besh* the 
sound of stones but no one in this earth gets you as a 
drink. 
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Thus in ihe hymns to Soma we have the Soma-cult as 
worship of the moon, but this is concealed by the priests by 
the more popular worship of the Soma drink from the plant. 
In modern times we know of similar practices resorted 
to by the priests : The Panca Makara, the Five “M’^s Cult 
has a deep, hidden and esoteric meaning to the priests 
and at the same time, it forms the basis by the popular 
cult of revolting Taniric worship, analogous to Dionysiac 
rites. 

Soma is sometimes invoked with other gods : Indra, 
Agni, Rudra, Vayn and Pusan 

Soma and Agni (i, 93, I ff) : the two gods placed the 
luminaries in the sky (i, 93, 5) 

Soma and Pu>an (ii, 40, 1 ff) : Generators of wealth, 
and of heaven and earth, guardian of the world and centre 
of immoftallty. 

One lives in sky (4) ; he produced all the worlds (5) 
The other lives on the earth and atmosphere (4) and be- 
liolds all things (5) 

Soma and Indra : iv, il8 : vi, 72 : Prayer to dispel dark- 
ness ; to destroy revilers ; to bring sun and light; to 
support sky and to spread out the earth. 

vii, 101, 1, 8 : Prayer to punish 

Rakhasas, Yatudhanas, &c. 

Soma and Rudra : vi. 74 : they are armed with sharp 
weapons : and prayed for blessings to man and beasts, for 
healing remedies, and for deliverance from sin. 

Atharva Ve<la : vii, 42, : O Soma and Rudra, drive 
away the desease that has eutired our house-hold. 

2 : Do ye put all remedi^ in our 

bodies 

Syma and Viyu : v, 52, 11 : We pray V5yu and Soma, 
the protector of the world. 
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Soma is supposed to preside over medicinal plants, 
ard is also called Vaiiaspati, or lord of forest.’^ In the 
Ri^veda 1,22 we find the sa^e Medhatithi declaring his 
knowledge of the power of water as a remedial agent, 
as derived from Soma. 

“ Soma has declared to me ‘ all medicaments as well as 
Agni, the benefactor of the universe, are in the waters ^ — 
the waters contain all healing herbs. 

Water bring to perfection all disease, — dispelling 
medicaments for (the good of) my body, that I may long 
behold the sun. 

Waters take away whatever sin has been (found) in 
me, whether I have (knowingly) done wrong or have 
pronounced imprecations (against holy men), or (have 
spoken) untruth. 

I have this day entered into the waters : we have 
mingled with their essence.^^ 

Wilson^s Trans. Vol. I, ]). 57. 

In another hymn i. 91 : 

“ Thou, Soma, fond of praise, the lord of plants, art 
life to us.” Ibid, p, 23 1. 

And again i. 120 : 

Be unto us, Soma, bestower of wealth, the remover of 
disease, exulting Soma! increase with all twining plants. 

Ibid, p. 324. 

In the Rgveda the following hymns treat of the 
Soma : 

In most of the hymns to Indra, Soma is described as 
the friend of Indra. All the gods depend on Soma for 
immortality, and Soma juice is praised in the hymns 
addressed to other gods. So Soma is mentioned in jnany 
hymns of the different mandalas. 
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Rv. I, 91, 1—23 

: Originator and protector of plants. 

93,1—12: 

Prayer to Agni and Soma. 

II, 30, 6 ; 

; Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

40, 

: Prayer to Soma and Pnsa. 

III, 62, 13 

: Soma knows the way. 

Jl. 

: May Soma bring boiled rice free from 


disease germ for the biped and 
quadruped animals. 

15 

: May Soma sit in the sacrificial altars 
after prolonging Qur life and con- 
quering our enemies. 

IV, 28. 

: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

V, 51,12 

: Prayer to Vaj u and Soma who is the 
protector of the world. 

VI, 47,1-0 : 

Soma stimulates speech, causes pleasure, 
displays solar splendour and upholds 
the sky. 

51, 14 : 

Prayer to kill Pani. 

52, 3 : 

Prayer to hurl weapon against the 
enemies. 

72. : 

Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

74. : 

Prayer to Rudra and Soma to cure 


contagious diseases. 

75, 18 : 

May Soma protect you with Amrta. 

VII, 35, 7 : 

May Soma be peaceful to us. 

41, 1 : 

Pray Soma and Rudra in the morning. 

104,1-7 : 

Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

25 : 

• 

Sweet adorable Soma. 

VII]^ 48, 8 : 

O Amrta Soma! we will drink you 
and become immortal. 

4 : 

Prayer to prolong our life. 


26 
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5 : Prayer for protection from loss of 
character and diseases. 

7 : Prayer to prolong life. 

9 : Soma is the protector of our body. 

10 : Prayer to Soma to prevent indigestion. 

May Soma remain in our stomach 
forever. 

11 : May the incurable diseases disappear. 

These diseases becoming severe 
make us tremble. Soma when 
drunk prolongs life. 

12 : Soma when drunk enters into our heart. 

72-17 : Soma is the medicine for the sick. 

79-1 : Soma is the conqueror of the world, is a 

plant and a Rsi. 

2 : He clothes wdiat is naked and cures 
the sick; the blind sees and the lame 
walks. 

IX : The whole of the ninth mandala teems 

with descriptions of the preparations 
of the plant Soma. The apparatus 
used in the manufacture of Soma 
juice : filters, vessels, furnace etc., 
are mentioned ; and this mandala 
contains perhaps the earliest account 
of a pharmaceutical preparation — the 
Soma juice. 

X, 17, 11-14 : Prayer to Soma juice. 

36, 11; Rescues the blind and the lame from 
their defects. ^ 

36, 4: May the Stones drive away the demons; 
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8 : Soma juice mixes with water. 

44, 4 ; Soma juice nourishes the body. 

76, : Prayer to the stones which crush the 

Soma plant. 

X. 85, 1 : Soma is in the sky. 

: Soma has made this earth spacious ; 
Soma is placed near the stars. 

3 : Men think that they drink Soma juice 

by pressing the Soma plant. But 
tlie true Soma, as, known to the 
poets, no one can drink. 

4 : The poets have concealed Soma. You 

hear the sounds of stone but no 
one on the earth can drink Soma. 

5 : When Soma is drunk, it increases 
instead of loss. Vayu protects 
Soma, as year is sustained by 
months. 

19 : Candra distributes long life. 

94, 1, 14 : Description of the preparation of Soma 
juice. 

94. 1 Prayer to the stones for pressing 

176. ^ Soma. 

Formula? attributed to Chandra : — 

1, Candraprabhagutika : It was obtained by Candra 
through Sambhu’s kindness — R.C. ix, p. 86. This formula 
has beup quoted in pages 58-9. 



BUDHA. 


The '' Wise, or intelligent.” He is the planet Mercury, 
son of Soma, the moon, by Rohini, or by Tara, the wife of 
Vrhaspati, the Lord of prayer. He married Ha, the 
daughter of the Manu Vaivasvata, and by her had a son, 
Pururavas, a god among men, who loved Urvai§I, that 
paragon of the Apsarasas (Harivaihsa 88-11). Budha was 
the author of a hymn in the Rgveda. For an account of 
his birth see Soma. 

Books : 

1. Sarvasara : Budha, the son of Candiu (Moon), is 
said in the Bramhavaivarta Purana, to have written a work 
on medicine called the Epitome of all sciences.” ‘ 

2 . He is Slid to have been well-versed in science and 
is said to be the first author on veterinary science and. 
to have written a scientitic treatise on elephants. 


End of Vol I. 


See foot-note 1, p. 7. 



Opinions 


( 1 ) 

(“The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, with a comparative study 
of the surgical instruments of the Greek, Homan, Arab and the modem 
European Surgeons.’* By Dr. Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, B.A., M.D., 
Fellow of the Calcutta University.) 

Last year the University of Calcutta published the book, which is in 
the form of two stout volumes of 700 pages, as the Griffith Prize £ssay 
for HK)9. Originally Dr. Mukerjee read three papers on the Surgical 
Instruments of the Hindus before the Asiatic Society of Bengal in June, 
July and August, 1908. The learned President in his annual address 
remarked as follows: “In the course of the last s'essiou Dr. Girindra 
Nath Mukerjee submitted to the Society a paper of considerable extent, 
in which he elaborately examined the subject of the Surgical ins- 
truments of the ancient Hindu.s. The question he has raised, as to the 
priority of Hindu medicine over that of the Greeks, the Romans and 
the Arabs, are likely to arf)use controversy, but in whatever way the 
question of priorit\' may be decided, it seems to me truly remarkable 
that the descriptions given in our most ancient books on medicine, of 
the surgical instruments then in use should bear a close resemblance 
to the descriptions given not only in (ireck, Roman and Arab medical 
writings but in many cases with the de.scriptions given in modern works 
on Surgery. I trust that this subject, so peculiarly Indian wdll not be 
left alone and will receive the attention from investigators which it 
undoubtedly deserves.” (J. A. S. B.. Vol. V, 1909). In 1909, the paper 
was amplified and submitLcd as a thesis for the Griffith Prize for lSk)9, 
and it was successful in gaining highest commendation. 

The book represents many years of laborious investigations — a 
work of real research and erudition. It is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant work upon this subject which lias yet been written in the English 
language. It is full of interesting informations and is a valuable con- 
tribution to tlie history of Medical Science. Dr. Mukerjee is a pioneer 
in this field of research. It is of course impossible in a short notice to 
give an adequate account of a scientific work devoted to a special 
study, but his discovery that the Surgical instruments in use in Europe, 
were only modifications of those used by our Surgeons in ancient days 
is no doubt startling. The book is exhaustive, original and informing 
and it reflects the utmost credit on the industry, learning and research 
of its author. From many neglected, forgotten and unexpected comers, 
he hns accumulated a mass of materials and compiled a systematic 
account of the instruments used by the Hindu Surgeons, about 3000 
yearn ago. A field of study which is unknown to many is here made 
accessible to all by the labour of an Indian. It has the advantage of 
being wriiten by one, who is not only a noted Surgeon of Calcutta but 
is also a profound Sanskrit scholar. This year he has contributed 
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another important work Notices, Bioj^raphical and Biblio|rraphica1, of 
the Indian Physicians and their works on Medicine ” for which the 
Griffith Prize for 1911 is awarded to him. Sir Asutosh Mookorjoe 
in his last Convocation address, mentions it as a notable contibution 
“ on the History and Critical Estimate of the work of Ancient Indian 
writers on Medicine.” 

No brief analysis of Dr. Mukerjeo’s work is possible. The work 
is divided into nine chapters, in which he describes each instrument 
by its Sanskrit name with a comparative st-idy of similar instru- 
ments from the Surgical catalogues of other nations. Besides, there 
is a learned preface, and a carefully-prepared index of Sanskrit and 
English words. The book is of extraordinary interest to those 
who would make an impartial study of the Surgery of the Hindus. 
The foot-notes contain the Sanskrit originals, the source of Dr. Mooker- 
jee*s descriptions of the instruments. The subject of ancient Indian 
medical literature has been little noticed by the European scholars. 
The contributions from Wilson, Wise. Jolly, Cordier, Hoernle are no 
doubt important but their works cannot compare with the present in 
the amount of original research and complete mastery of the sobject. 
Dr. Mukerjee quotes with becoming gratitude the help he had derived 
from his predecessors in this field of research. One is impressed as he 
advances through this valuable work that the author has spared no 
pains to make the wjsrk useful and instructive. 

Dr. Mukarjee has enriched his highly original book with numerous 
illustrations in the second volume. The artistic merit of the plates 
render the work well worthy of the high reputation of the author. 

The book is admirably written and nicely printed. The University 
of Calcutta deserves high praise for the publication of such a standard 
work. From every standpoint it is a publication of which the Univer- 
sity may be proud. As a book of refererenen the book will be found 
invaluable and Dr. Mukerjee is to be congratulated on the result of his 
labour. 


Bengalee, 


( 2 ) 


{Extract from the Englishman of 18th September^ 1914,) 

Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, by Girindra Nath Mukho- 
PADHYAYA, B.A. M.D. 

This work describes the numerous instruments used by the ancient 
Hindus for surgical purposes. The author has also decided the priority 
of Hindu medicine and surgical instruments over those of the Greeks, 
the Romans and tlie Arabs. The ” Oarhha-sanku ” (foetus or traction 
hook) was used for extracting a dead foetus after perforating its head by 
the “ Mandalagra.” The Hindu surgeons recommended the extraction 
of the living foetus by manual' traction, the hand being recommended 
by more modern writers cn Hindu surgery for extracting the child 
alive. Susruta directed the use of the “ Sarpa fana ” or snake-hook for 
the extraction of stone. The illustrations of the various instruments 
mentioned add to the interest of the work. The author is to oe cou- 
gratulated on the success of his enterprise. 
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( 3 ) 

Dover, England, 

October 8 

Dear Mookerjek, 

Your books reached me safely last month and T have been much 
interested in reading them, though just now it is difficult to think of 
anything but the war, which is going on just acroFS the water in 
front of me. All the more it is pleasant to be taken back to old times 
and to thoughts of tho Medical College and its students, 

I have to thank you very much therefore for your books and also 
for your friendly letter of 12th Maj*. 

Your sincerely, 

G . Bomford. 

( 4 ) 

To Dr. Girindranfith Miikhopadhyfiya, B.A., Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, McLeod Gold Medaliat in Surgery, Formerly Lecturer on 
Surgery, Calcutta Medical Scljjjpol and College of Physicians and 
Surgevjns (Bengal), Mem'>er of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Life 
Member and Professor of Botany, Indian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science, Examiner, Calcutta Lnivtrsitv. 

Dear Sir, 

I regret to say that I am disqualified for appreciating the two 
volumes which you have kindly sent me, as they ought to be appreciat- 
ed, because I am completely ignorant of Surgery, So much I can, at any 
rate, say, that the results of yonr investigations have been a revelation 
to me. I hud, until I read them, no idea of the higli level, which the 
unoitMit Indiany had attained in the surgical treatment of diseases. I 
cannot even now pretend to be in a position to decide whether the 
Greeks hori owed from the Indians, or the Indians from the Greeks. With 
all my predispositions in favour of Greek science, 1 must confess that, 
as far as 1 can see at present, the Indians must have attained as high 
a level as tho Greeks. And here I cannot refrain from complementing 
you on tlie wideness of your reading. You seem to be as familiar with 
Hippocrates and Celsus, aa with Sna’ruta and Charaka. 1 used to 
possess a copy of Celsus, and of some work of Hippocrates, but I now 
remember but a few words of each author. 

I suppose that surgical science has made great advances in Europe 
during my own lifetime. The use of anaesthetics which does not seem 
to have been thoroughly known to the ancient Indians, and the sterili- 
sing of Furgical instruments must have conferred great benefits on the 
human nice. When I was a boy, 1 used to hear a great deal about 
cupping and otlier processes which you describe, and oven knew some- 
thing about the habits of leeches. It is possible that these therapeutic 
agencies are much used now, without my knowing anything about 
them, and it is probable that my naive confessions will raise a smile on 
your countopance. 

Whuti‘ver may have been the case with surgery, I cannot help 
thinking that medical science must have been in a very imperfect con- 
dition when our Charles II died. Macaulay mentions some of the 
loathsome remedies which were administered to him. And yet the 
Roman Catholic phyaician who attended him was a man whose skill 
was theft widely renowned.” It is ifttrestiog to reflect that at this 
time Sydenham was alive. I do not know if he was called in. 
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We have all read hovr Lady Mary Wortley Montagu introduced into 
England the Turkish custom of inoculation for small-pox. Do you think 
that the Turks borrowed it from India ? 1 should not be surprised to 
hear that they did. 

But I am wandering from ray subject and perpaps getting a little 
out of my depth, 

I used to wonder a little at the interest which Dr. lioernle and other 
able men took in ancient Indian medicine But Dr. Hoerule’s Osteology 
opened my eyes a little, and your disquisitions have enabled me to 
form a wider accquaintanco with the whole subject. 1 am glad to find 
that in your concluding chapter you show that Europe is permanently 
indebted to India for the use of certain simples and the performance 
of certain surgical operations. In this way your native land has con- 
tributed her quota to the physical well-being of the human race, and 
you are justly proud of the fact. 

In any case, a perusal of your two volumes must convince any nu- 
prejudiced reader that the developement of the healing art in India 
must always occup)’^ an important place in the history of civilisation. 
We hear a great deal of ‘‘ culture ” novf-a-days, and it does not always 
wear a beneficent aspect. But peace has her victories as well as war, 
and it is evident that the humane achievements of the Indian disciples 
of Aesculapius can no’longer be ignored. It is a pleasant reflection 
that henceforth the medicine and surgery of the East will be allied 
in harmonious conjunction with the same sciences as cultivated in the 
West, and the happiest results may be expected from their sisterly 
rivalry. 

I am sorry to say that T have detected a good many misprints in 
your first volume both in the text and in the notes. 

On the other hand the plates in your second volume seem to me 
admirable. 

I must send this to the care of the Registrar, as I fear that I have 
misplaced your letter. 


T remain, 

Yours very truly. 
Ch.\kles H. Tawnky. 


( 5 ) 


Presidicncy College, 
Cnlcuttaf the 4th August ^ 1914. 


Dkae Dr. Mukhopadhyava, 

I have been going through your “ Surgical Instruments of the 
Hindus ” with interest and admiration. In the preface of my “ History 
of Hindu Chemistry '* I wrote with regret that “ a comprehensive 
history of Hindu Medicine has yet to be written.*’ You have nt any 
rate contributed a valuable chapter towards it. No one could have 
done greater justice to the subject. The author of such a work should 
combine in him a thorough knowledge of modern surgery, the critical 
method of the West, and a vast acquaintance with the Sanskrit medical 
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literature. It is scarcely necessary to add that in you one can readily 
recognise a rare and harmonious combination of all these requisite 
qualities. With congratulations on the completion of your labour 
of love. 

I remain, 

Yours sincerly, 

P. C. Ray. 

P. S. 

I am afraid you scarcely do justice to the Buddhists when you 
ascribe the decadence of Hindu surgery, partially at any rate, to the 
teachings of the Blessed One.’* Yon should remember that the 
redaction of Susruta, such as we now meet with is due to Nagdrjuna 
as Dalvan the Commentator calls him *' ” etc. The causes 
of decadence have been hinted at in the chapter entitled “Decline of 
Scientific Spirit " in my “ Hindu Chemistry.” 


( 6 ) 


From the Regius Professor of Medicine y Oxfords 


29, August y 1914. 

Drar Sir, 

Many thanks for your volumes, which it is most kind of you to 
have gent, I shall be particularly interested in the one relating to the 
history of Indian surgery. I shall nl.«io be greatly interested in your 
book oji /(bscess of the Liver, a disease of which we had a good many 
instances at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and Councilman and Lafleur’s 
monograph was written from my department. 

Prof. Hoernle here will be most interested in your historical studies, 
1 will let him see a copy of your work at once. 


Sincerely yours, 
William Osler. 


( 7 ) 


Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 
1 9th November y 1915. 


Dear Dr. MuKuoPAmiYAYA, 

Pray pardon me for the delay that has oocured in my acknowledging 
with thanks the receipt of your kind present of the two volumes of 
your elaborate work on “The Surgical Tnatruments of the Hindus.** 
It evit|ces varied learning, diligent research, and admirable skill in 
methodical arrangement, and it will rank as a valuable contribution to 
Xpdiag medical literature. 
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Your other work, “ Tropical Abscess of the Liver,’* a copy of which 
also you have so kindly presented to me, is a hip:h?y technical treatise, 
of which I am not competent to say anythin^^ mo*e than this, that it 
is a model of patient and thorough investigation in search of truth. 

With best regards, 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 


( 8 ) 

Ratiifarnham, Camberlky, Surrey. 

2.1M4. 

Dear Sir, 

Last June you wrote to me that you were kindly sending me a copy 
of your w’ork on “ The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, ” and in 
the following August I wrote to you that the book had not yet arrived. 
Some time ago, long after I wrote to you, 1 received the promised 
volun^s through the Calcutta University. I was ill at the time, and 
after my recovery had to go away from home, so that there has been 
considerable delay in acknowdedging the receipt of the book and in 
thanking you for it. I have read it with great interest, and with full 
appreciation for the learning exhibited by you in its preparation. 
Indian medicine and surgery are subjects that I have never studied, 
and hence any remarks in detail concerning your work would be of 
no value, and I must content myself with a layman’s general admira- 
tion for the historical labours of an expert who is evidently a master of 
the matter with which he deals. 


Yours faithfully, 
Gkorgr a. Grierson. 






